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CERTAIN THEOLOGICAL CONVENTIONS IN MAN- 
NYNG@’S TREATMENT OF THE 
COMMANDMENTS 


The section of Handlyng Synne dealing with the Ten Command- 
ments frequently reflects commonplace patterns of medieval the- 
ology. It is the purpose of this article to call attention to certain 
of these patterns. No attempt is made to present a history of any 
given convention; I wish merely to show that the conventions 
existed. Their recognition, I believe, contributes materially to an 
understanding and appreciation of the text. For the purposes of this 
paper, matters pertaining to pastoral rather than doctrinal theology 
are deliberately disregarded. 

Under the First Commandment, Mannyng included, in addition 
to the obvious sin of forsaking God. much material on witchcraft, 
superstition, and dreams. Indeed, most: of his discussion is devoted 
to these matters. They had long been associated with the command- 
ment when Mannyng wrote, so that he could not very well have 
omitted them. St. Augustine, for example, had been not only very 
explicit but peculiarly emphatic about this matter: 


Dicit tibi, Vnus est Deus Tuus, unum Deum cole. Tu vis dimisso uno Deo 
tanquam legitimo viro animae, fornicari per multa daemonia: et quod 
est gravius, non quasi aperte deserens et repudians, sicut apostate 
faciunt; sed tanquam manens in domo viri tui admittis adulteros: id est, 
tanquam Christianus non dimittis Ecclesiam, consulis mathematicos, aut 
aruspices, aut augures, aut maleficos; quasi de viri domo non recedens, 
adultera anima, et manens in ejus conjugio fornicaris.* 


In the thirteenth century, there were various ways of interpreting 


1Sermo Ix, Migne, PL, 38, c. 76. 
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the commandment. William Peraldus, author of the famous Summa 
de vituis, spoke of three ways in which one might violate it: 


Tripliciter autem facit quis contra Primum Mandatum ... . Primo ille 


qui magis allii quam Deo, ut qui vetulis sortilegis magis credit quam 
ministro dei. . . . Secundo facit contra hoc praeceptum, qui plus confidit 
in creatura quam in creatore. . . . Item contra hoc praeceptum faciunt qui 


plus amant aliquid terrenum, divitias vel delitias quam Deum.? 


A similar threefold division, somewhat closer to the general pattern 
of exposition in Handlyng Synne, appears in the De decem prae- 
ceptis of St. Bonaventura: 


Dico igitur, quod in primo verbo: Non habebis deos alienos coram me, 
prohibentur omnes profanae pactiones daemonum, sive fiant per incanta- 
tiones verborum, sive per inscriptiones characterum vel imaginum, sive per 
immolationes sacrificiorum. In istis tribus consistunt omnes partes artis 
magicae. . . . In secundo verbo: Non facies sculptile, prohibentur omnes 
falsae et superstitiosae adinventiones errorum. Et notandum hic, quod 
omnis error nihil aliud est nisi fictio mentis. Errorem autem facit 
phantasia obnubilans rationem et faciens videri esse quod non est.... 
In tertio verbo: Neque facies similitudinem eorum quae in caelis sunt 
etc., prohibetur omnes perversae appretiones mundalium naturam.* 


Some of the details of Mannyng’s discussion may have been 
devised to reflect local practices, but the general subject matter of 
magic, superstition, and fictio mentis was a part of traditional 
theology. 

At the beginning of his discussion of the Second Commandment, 
Mannyng makes a distinction between lying, which is sinful, and 
unwittingly transmitting an untruth, which is not sinful: 


Y aske ‘whebyr ys grettyr eye, 
A lesyng, or a fals tale seye.’ 
Here mayst pou lerne a queyntyse, 

To knowe of bobe be ry3t asyse;— 

Pou mayst here and beleue a fals 

Pat is seyd of a-noper als, 

And telle hyt forb be same wyse, 
Ryght as he vn-to pe seyse, 

And 3yf pou wene bat pat sawe ys ry3t 


* Sermones, Pars I, Sermo LXXXv, in Wm. of Auvergne, Opera, Orléans, 


1674, 117. 
*Collatio 1, 22 ff., Opera, Quaracchi, 1882-1902, v, 514-515. 
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Pou3t hyt be fals, pou hast no ply3t; 
For, byn ynwyt, be shal saue, 
Bou wenyst to seye weyl, no ply3t to haue. 
A lesyng hab weyl wers wey: 
be tokyn of a leysyng y shal be sey. 
whan ys a lesyng, but pan ys hyt 
whan hyt ys seyd a3ens ynwyt; 
Sobely to sey, a lesyng ys 
whan pou wost pat pou seyst mys.* 


The form of this passage obviously reflects a scholastic quaestio, 
but the distinction itself is at least as old as St. Augustine, who 
was the fountainhead of much medieval theology. He wrote: 


Quid autem intersit inter falli et mentiri, breviter dico. Fallitur qui 
putat verum esse quod dicit, et quia verum putat, ideo dicit. Hoc autem 
quod dicit qui fallitur, si verum esset, non falleretur: si non solum verum 
esset, sed etiam verum esse sciret, non mentiretur. Fallitur ergo, quia 
falsum est, et verum putat; dicit autem nonnisi quia verum putat. Error 
est in humana infirmitate, sed non est in conscientiae sanitate. Quisquis 
autem falsum putat esse et pro vero asserit, ipse mentitur.® 


Mannyng goes on to discuss false swearing and oaths, topics 
which we should naturally expect to find under the Second Com- 
mandment, but there is one passage which has nothing to do with 
these things: 


Syf pou trowest bat god was nat byfore 
Or he was of be maydyn bore; 

Or 3yf pou trowyst bat he was noght 
Before or be worlde was wroght; 

Syf pou wene bat verement, 

Hyt ys a3ens bys comaundement. 

God was euer wyp outyn bygynnyng 
Ar be worlde, or man, or ouber byng. 
3yf pou trowyst bat hys manhede 

Hap no powere with be godhede, 

Repente be, bou art yn synne, 

For ydylnes hast pou hys name ynne; 
Syf pou trowest bat he may naght 

Yn heuene and erpe hys wyl haue wro3t, 

be manhede pat toke flesshe & bone, 

Pat with be godhede ys al one;— 


4Ed. Furnivall, HETS OS 119, ll. 617-634. 
Sermo cxxxiII, Migne, PL, 38, c. 738. 
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But pou repente be byfore by fyn, 
Pou mayst be lore, seyp seynt Austyn.° 


Again, “ seynt Austyn ” furnishes the key to the matter: 


Dicitur tibi, Ne accipias in vanum nomen Dei tui. Ne existimes creatu- 
ram esse Christum, quia pro te suscepit creaturam; et tu contemnis eum 
qui aequalis est Patri, et unum cum Patre.’ 


Although this interpretation of the commandment may seem 
strange to the modern reader, it was once quite common among 
theologians. Thus Rabanus Maurus wrote: 


Secundum praeceptum pertinet ad Filium, dum dicit: “Non assumes 
-’ Id est, ne aestimes creaturam esse Filium Dei, quoniam omnis 
creatura vanitati subjecta est, sed credas eum aequalem esse Patri... .* 


Almost the same words were employed by one of the earliest 
scholastics, Anselm of Laon: 


Secundum preceptum ad Filium [pertinet] quod tale est: Ne assumas 
. id est, ne credas Filium dei tantum esse hominem, quod nomen dei in 


vanum assumere est.® 


Hugh of St. Victor distinguished between the “literal” and the 
“ mystic ” or allegorical interpretations of the commandment: 


Hoe [Exod. 20] ad simplicem litterae sensum taliter intelligi debet, ut 
nomen Dei homo in vanum non assumat, id est, vel ad mendacium con- 
firmandum, vel ad idolum venerandum, scilicet, ut neque idola nomine 
divino honoret, neque falsitati nomen Dei associet. Mystice autem nomen 
Dei in vanum assumere, est Filium Dei visibilem per humanitatem factum 
creaturam existimare. In vanum quippe nomen Dei assumit, qui Filium 
Dei aeternum ex tempore coepisse credit.*° 


The same distinction between the two interpretations appears in 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard... It is clear, then, that the 
passage just quoted from Handlyng Synne is not a digression but 


Ll. 647-664. 
™ Sermo rx, Migne, PL, 38, cols. 76-77. 
® Ennaratio super Deuteronomium, Lib. I, c. XI, Migne, PL, 108, ¢. 862. 
® Sententie, ed. F. P. Bliemetzrieder, Beitrége zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie des Mittelalters xvmmt (1919), 96. 
1° Institutiones in decalogum legis Dominicae, Migne, PL, 176, c. 11. 
Cf. the Summa Sententiarum, no longer attributed to Hugh, ibid., c. 121. 
11 Lib. Dist. xxxvu, Cap. 0, in Bonaventura, Opera, u1, 810. The 
editors attribute the “ mystic” interpretation to Isidore of Seville. 
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an essential element in the theological interpretation of the 
commandment. 

Under the Fifth Commandment, Mannyng discusses various 
kinds of homicide. First, there are ways of actually bringing about 
death: murder, imprisonment, mutilation. Then it is said that 
failure to feed the poor constitutes spiritual slaughter. False 
indicters, those whose counsel or command brings about death, 
and false judges are said to be murderers. Those who turn others 
from righteousness, detractors, and evil speakers are also guilty of 
homicide. What Mannyng says about detractors is especially in- 
teresting. The backbiter kills three persons at once: 


Bakbyter, burgh ryght resun, 

Of bre mennys dep ys enchesun. 

Bou wost weyl, with-outyn les, 

be bakbyter fyrst hym self sles; 

He slekb hym pat trowyp hys lesyng, 
whan he forpb beryp hys bakbytyng; 
And hym algate bat hyt ys on leyde, 
He ys slayn.*” 


That this was a popular theological cliché is attested by its appear- 
ance in a medieval florilegiwm, where it is attributed to St. 
Bernard: 


Lingua detractoris gladius triceps qui uno ictu tres animas interficit, 
primo eum detrahit, secundo de quo detrahit, tertio eum libenter detrac- 
torem audit.** 


But to return to the general content of this section of Handlyng 
Synne, it may be said that the materials employed by Mannyng 
fall readily into the conventional threefold division of the com- 
mandment. It was held that homicide may be committed in three 
ways: “manu, lingua, consensu.” In Handlyng Synne the order 
of the last two is transposed, but it is not difficult to see that these 
rubrics control the details. For a statement of the theological 
principle, we may again turn to Anselm of Laon: 


Manu fit, cum quis alium actualiter uita privat, uel in locum mortis, 
ubi uita privetur, precipitat, ut in carcerem, uel in alium quemlibet locum 
talem. Lingua fit duobis modis, id est, precipiendo uel suggerendo. ... Con- 


1523-1530. 
*8 Bibliotheca Casinensis, Monte Cassino, 1873-1894, Iv (Florilegium) , 276. 
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sensu similiter duobus modis fit homicidium, uel dum mortem alterius 
desideramus et cupimus, uel dum eum a morte liberare possumus, uitam 
eius negligimus, id est, adiutorium non impendimus.** 


The Sixth Commandment was customarily given a very general 
interpretation. For example, Peter Lombard wrote: 


Tertium ** est, non moechaberis: id est, ne cuilibet miscearis, excepto 
foedere matrimonii.** 


That Mannyng’s treatment of this matter is not full of rather 
shocking details is due to his expressed purpose to avoid “ priuites ” 
characteristic of some penitential works.’* But in spite of this 
restriction, the very general character of the current theological 
interpretation allowed Mannyng, or the author of his source, con- 
siderable freedom in the choice of materials. The discussion opens 
with a problem which was later to receive much attention from 
Chaucer : 

God made womman man to gyue, 

To be hys helpe yn hys lyue; 

he made here nat, man to greue, 

No to be mayster, but felaw leue, 

No nat ouer logh, no nat ouer hy, 

But euene felaw to be hym by; 

And he, mayster, lorde, & syre; 

To hys wyl she shal meke hyre.** 


A certain ambiguity is evident in the passage: woman was made 
not too low, not too high, but equal; at the same time, her husband 
should always be “master, lord, and sire.” Perhaps the contra- 
diction is more apparent than real; in any case, I do not pretend 
to be able to solve it. It is easy to show, however, that both atti- 
tudes, if there are two attitudes, were theologically quite sound. The 
equality of woman, perhaps merely social, was thought to be 
evident in the procedure followed in her creation. As Peter 
Lombard tells us, 


** Op. cit., p. 96. Cf. the Summa Sententiarum, Tract. Iv, Cap. Iv, Migne, 
PL, 176, c. 122. 

15 That is, the third commandment of the second table. 

** Sententiae, Lib. m1, Dist. xxxvul, Cap. Iv, op. cit., U1, 811. Lombard 
quotes St. Augustine. 

*7See the Prologue, 1. 9, and Gaston Paris, with reference to the 
Manuel des Péchés, in the Histoire Littéraire de la France, xxvii, 182. 

18 1611-1618. 
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cum vir dicit: ego accipio te in meam, non dominam, non ancillam, sed 
coniugem. Quia enim non ancilla, vel domina datur, ideo nec de summo 
nec de imo a principio formata est, sed de latere viri ob coniugalem 
societatem. Si de summo fieret, ut de capite, videretur ad servitutem 
subicienda; sed quid nec in dominam nec in ancillam assumitur, Facta est 
de medio, id est de latere, quia ad coniugalem societatem assumitur.*® 


In the thirteenth century, we find similar reasoning in Robert de 
Sorbon’s treatise on marriage: 


Dixit enim Dominus in Genesi 11 .. . simili sibi; quod est relativum 
aequiparantiae. In quo notatur quod mulier debet esse aequalis viro suo, 
sive socia, non sub viro, non supra virum. . . . Item, mulier facta fuit de 
costa viri, non de inferiori parte vel de superiori, sed de media, ut per hoc 
significaretur quod mulier debet esse aequalis viro suo.” 


In spite of these manifestations of what some may regard as an 
enlightened attitude, there was no circumventing the Biblical text 
(Ephes. V, 22-24) : 

Mulieres viris suis subditae sint, sicut Domino: quoniam vir caput est 
mulieris: sicut Christus caput est Ecclesiae Ipse, salvator corporis eius. 
Sed sicut Ecclesia subiecta est Christo, ita et mulieres viris suis in 
omnibus. 


It was not difficult, therefore, for Ivo of Chartres to assemble an 
imposing list of authorities to show that woman should be subject 
to man.”! Indeed, Peter Lombard was able to make man and wife 
equal only in one respect. Although Mannyng does not comment 
on this exception to the general rule, it was to be transformed by 
his great successor as a teller of tales, Geoffrey Chaucer, into the 
very substantial figure of the Wife of Bath: 


- cum in omnibus aliis vir praesit mulieri, ut caput corpori, est enim 
vir caput mulieris: in solvendo tamen carnes debito pares sunt.?* 


Perhaps the apparent ambiguity we have just observed had much 
to do with the appearance of a “marriage group” in the Canter- 
bury Tales. 

In this same section, after enumerating certain sins connected 
with troth, Mannyng calls attention to the example of Joseph and 
Mary, which, he says, shows that first troths are binding: 


1° Sententiae, Lib. Iv, Dist. XXvmII, Cap. IV., op. cit., IV, 687. 
°° Ed. B. Hauréau, Notices et Extraits, Paris, 1890-1893, 1, 189. 
** Decretum, vit, 90-97, Migne, PL, 161, cols. 603-604. 

*? Sententiae, Lib. Iv, Dist. Xxx, Cap. I, op. cit., Iv, 728-729. 
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be ferst womman pat pou ches 

Ys by wyfe, with-oute les. 

Ensample haue we per-by, 

Of Iosep pat wedyd oure lady; 

Pere was verry matrymony, 

with-oute fleshly dede of any. 

By bys ensample mayst pou se 

Pat be fyrst womman by wyfe shulde be.*” 


The reasoning in this passage is not very clear, but there is a fuller 
statement of the same argument by Isidore of Seville which illumi- 
nates Mannyng’s text considerably : 


Coniuges appellati propter iugum, quod imponitur matrimonio coniun- 
gendis. Iugo enim nubentes subici solent, propter futuram concordiam, ne 
separentur. Coniuges autem verius apellantur a prima desponsationis fide, 
quamvis adhue inter eos ignoretur coniugalis concubitus; sicut Maria 
Ioseph coniux vocatur, inter quos nec fuerat nec futura erat carnis ulla 
commixtio.** 


Mannyng apparently ranks himself here among the followers of 
Lombard, who, opposing Gratian and his adherents, regarded con- 
summation as unnecessary to matrimonium ratum.** The whole 


matter had violent repercussions in pastoral theology. 

In his discussion of the Seventh Commandment, Mannyng in- 
cludes, as one would expect, various kinds of theft, kidnaping, 
churchbreaking, rape, unjust rents, usury, and so on. The topics 
developed fall under one or another of the three sins conventionally 
assigned to this commandment, and this threefold division was un- 
doubtedly responsible for the variety of the details used. As Peter 
Lombard put it: 


Non furtum facies: ubi sacrilegium et rapina omnis prohibetur... . 
Hic eiam usura prohibetur, quae sub rapina continetur.** 


The sin of sacrilege is only touched upon in this part of Handlyng 


1655-1662. 

** Etymologiae Xx, vii, 9, ed. Lindsay, Oxford, 1911. Cf. Rabanus 
Maurus, De universo, Lib. vil, Cap. v, Migne, PL, 111, e. 192. 

*° Cf. G. H. Joyce, Christian Marriage, London and New York, 1933, pp. 
58-61; 83-101. For the theology of child marriage, and the problems of 
consanguinity and affinity, which are reflected in this section of HS, see 
pp. 93-96; 505-520; 532-543. 

*° Sententiae, Lib. III, Dist xxxvi1, Cap. Iv, op. cit., m1, 811. Cf. the 
Summa Sententiarum, Tract. Iv, Cap. Iv, Migne, PL, 176, c. 122. 
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Synne, probably because an entire section is devoted to it later; 
but various manifestations of the other two sins are elaborated. 

Traces of a conventional theological division may also be seen 
in Mannyng’s treatment of the Eighth Commandment, which was 
said to involve two major sins: 


Quintum *? praeceptum est: Non loqueris contra proximum tuum falsum 
testimonium: ubi crimen mendacii et periurii prohibetur.** 


The section of Handlyng Synne on the subject is devoted to mani- 
festations of these two sins. It opens with a conventional defi- 
nition of lying: 


who-so with hys moube, one, seys, 
And with hys herte benkeb ouber weys— *° 


Again, the standard theological textbook of the time furnishes the 
convention : 


Hoe enim malum est proprium mentientis, aliud habere clausum in pectore, 
aliud promptum in lingua.*° 


Mannyng goes on to enumerate various types of lies, warning his 
readers repeatedly that lies involving “delyte” are especially 
deadly.** That this warning was not a personal whim we learn 
from St. Bonaventura, who tells us that certain venial lies may 
become mortal “ per libidinem magnam.” ** 

Among the various kinds of evil swearing described in Handlyng 
Synne, some are easily recognizable commonplaces, but one is 
especially interesting because of its specific character: 


Syt ber ys anober sweryng 
where-burgh comp ofte grete cumbryng, 
Pe whyche ys, an obe oute of mesure, 
Pat he shulde haue a mysauenture 
On wyfe, and on chylde, to falle, 

And on hys ouber godys alle, 


27 That is, the fifth in the second table. 
*° Lombard, Sententiae, Lib. m1, Dist. Xxxvil, Cap. v, op. cit., p. 811. 
2° Ll. 2639-2640. 
°° Lombard, Sententiae, Lib. 111, Dist. XxxvmiI, Cap. IM, op. cit., IM, 837. 
*1 Ll, 2654, 2659, 2664. 

Comm. in Lib. Iv Sententiarum, Dist. xv1, Pars m, Art. MI, Quaest. 

I, Opera, Iv, 409. Cf. Pierre of Poictiers, Sententiae, Lib. Iv, Cap. VI, 

Migne, PL, 211, c. 1157. 
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But he holde at hys myght 

hys obe bat he swerep to alle ryght. 
Swyche an obe ys grete doute to swere, 
For chaunce comp on many manere. 
Pou settest by chylde to myche rewbe 
But pou holde pyn obe to trewpe.** 


At first glance, one might take this for one of the “ reflections of 
daily life” so frequently seen by students of Mannyng’s work. It 
may be, but it is something more besides; for Peter Lombard wrote, 
quoting St. Augustine: 


“Est etiam quoddam genus iuramenti gravissimum, quod fit per 
exsecrationem, ut cum homo dicit: si illud feci, illud patiar, vel illud 
contingat filiis meis.” Secundum quem modum accipitur etiam interdum, 
cum aliquis iurando dicit: per salutem meam, vel per filios meos, et 
huiusmodi. Obligat enim haec Deo. Unde Augustinus: “Cum quis ait: 
per salutem meam, salutem suam Deo obligat. Cum dicit: per filios meos, 
oppignerat eos Deo, ut hoc eveniat in caput eorum, quod exit de ore ipsius: 
si verum, verum; si falsum, falsum. Et sicut per hoe iurans aliquando 
hoe Deo obligat, ita per Deum iurans ipsum adhibet testem.” * 


The passage in Handlylg Synne thus reflects a very old and very 


well known theological principle. 

In general, further study of Handlyng Synne may reveal that it 
contains much less that is original than has commonly been sup- 
posed. If the selection and organization of its materials sometimes 
reflect conventional patterns of doctrinal theology, we may reason- 
ably suppose that at other times—and perhaps more frequently, 
since the book is addressed to layman—the selection, organization, 
and even the details themselves, may reflect conventions of pas- 
toral theology.** 

D. W. Roserrson, JR. 

University of North Carolina 


Ll. 2765-2776. 

** Sententiae, Lib. m1, Dist. xxxrx, Cap. vi, op. cit., m1, 859. Cf. Pierre 
of Poictiers, Sententiae, Lib. Iv, Cap. v1, Migne, PL, 211, e. 1157. 

*° The appearance of certain pastoral traditions in the book is discussed 
in my forthcoming article on the literary tradition of Handlyng Synne. 
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Among the Canterbury pilgrims Chaucer pictures in the General 
Prologue, are five craftsmen, dressed in their best for a holiday. 
Their description occupies a mere eighteen lines, after which they 
disappear from sight completely and are never mentioned again. 
Their cook receives more attention than they do, and he, at least, 
is an individual. The craftsmen, on the other hand, are presented 
as five figures exactly alike, except for the specific information 
concerning the trades they follow. 

But though their appearance is brief, these five gentlemen are 
nevertheless interesting because they have become something of a 
puzzle. They are, namely, 


An Haberdasshere, and a Carpenter, 
A Webbe, a Dyere, and a Tapycer,— 

And they were clothed alle in o lyveree 
Of a solempne and a greet fraternitee.* 


It would be convenient, certainly, to assume that Chaucer must 
have been in error; for how could five tradesmen of such widely 
differing crafts have belonged to the same trade guild? Such an 
explanation, however, is easier than it is accurate. One might with 
more justice accuse a contemporary American writer of being 
misinformed concerning the constituency of the labor unions. If 
Chaucer is correct, then, there must be a set of circumstances that 
fit the description he has given. What are these circumstances? 

The first question is: where did the craftsmen come from? Their 
presence, “alle in o lyveree,” would be easy of explanation were 
they citizens of some town having a Guild Merchant, or of such 
a place as Worcester, where all the crafts were associated in one 
guild. It is nowhere explicitly stated, except by implication, where 
their homes were. The cook who accompanied them seems to have 
been a London man, however; and, what is more important, so was 
Chaucer himself. He would have been familiar with London pagean- 
try from his boyhood ; and it is unlikely that the picture he paints 
of municipal ceremony and grandeur, drawn as it must have been, 


1 The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (Boston, 
1933), 23, vv. 361-364. 
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from life, could have originated in any place other than London.’ 
Additional evidence would seem to lie in the fact that Chaucer has 
named the homes of many of the pilgrims.* Where he has failed 
to do so, it is either because the pilgrim follows where his liveli- 
hood leads him, and in that sense has no home, like the Friar, or 
because the pilgrim’s description either necessitates or prevents his 
having a home in London,* The rest may almost certainly be con- 
sidered to reside there. 

If the guildsmen are from London, then, it is unlikely that they 
could have been members of a Guild Merchant, for there is no 
record of any such at London.’ Nor are they all members of one 
craft guild, for in 1364 a law was passed, “ oblig‘ng all Artificers 
and people of mysteries to choose each his own mystery, and, having 
so chosen it, to use no other.” ® Each of them would thus have had 
one particular trade or mystery of his own, and this much Chaucer 
has set forth. As active practitioners, then, they must of necessity 
have belonged each to the guild of his own particular craft, for no 
man could practice his trade in the city of London unless he were 
“free of the city,” or “in the freedom ”—that is, a fully qualified 
member of the guild of his own craft.’ 

There was a guild for each of these crafts in Chaucer’s day, 


though some were not incorporated by letters-patent until the fol- 
lowing century.® Their existence in this period is attested to by the 
fact that, in the years from 1376 to 1383, representatives were sent 
by them to take seats in the Common Council. The carpenters, in 
spite of the opinion presented by E. P. Kuhl,® were incorporated 


*G. Unwin, The Gilds and Companies of London (London, 1908), 110. 

*The Good Wife came from Bath, the Shipman from Dartmouth, the 
Reeve from Baldswell in Norfolk, and so on. 

*The Manciple and the Man of Law would seem to belong in London; 
while the Friar, who has a specific territory to cover, and the Parson, who 
serves a remote country parish, and the Franklin, certainly do not. 

°C. Gross, The Gild Merchant (Oxford, 1890), 1, 116. 

°W. Benham and C. Welsh, Mediaeval London (London, 1901), 33. 
Mystery (< ministerium) = trade. 

™Gross, op. cit., I, 123-124. 

*The haberdashers were incorporated in 1407; the dyers, 1472; the 
weavers, in the reign of Henry II; and the tapicers, 1331. 

°E. P. Kuhl, “ Chaucer’s Burgesses,” in the Transactions of the Wis- 
consin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters (Madison, 1916), xvut, Pt. 
2, 657, and note 3. 
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by the letters-patent of Edward III on the seventh of July, 
1344, as “The Masters, Wardens, Assistants, and Commonalty of 
the Mystery of the Freemen of the Carpentery of the City of 
London.” *° 

There seems to be little basis for Kuhl’s theory that Chaucer 
deliberately selected these men from the most powerful, neutral 
guilds of his day." The fact that they belong to the non-victualling 
companies may be significant; and it is conceivable that, owing to 
his association with Brembre in the Customs, Chaucer may have 
avoided using anyone from the ten non-victualling guilds that 
denounced Mayor Brembre in 1386.1? But one is hard put to it to 
believe that Chaucer either remembered or looked up, as Kuhl seems 
to suggest, the exact rank of each of the craft guilds in London as 
shown by the number of representatives sent by each to the Common 
Council in August, 1376, and selected those having the fewest 
enemies and the most power."* 

Obviously, the livery in which all five were dressed could not 
have been that of a craft guild; for none of the guildsmen would 
have assumed the livery of any craft other than his own, even had 
he not been forbidden to do so by the laws of his guild. But the 
liveried fraternities in Chaucer’s day were not all trade guilds. 

Before the middle of the fourteenth century, local or parish 
guilds were beginning to be formed, and they “ were established in 
half the churches of London at the time the Canterbury Tales 
were being written.” * These guilds, as the name * suggests, were 


10W. Maitland and others, The History and Survey of London from its 
Foundation to the Present Time (London, 1756), 0, Bk. v, 1243. 

Kuhl, op. cit., 656-658. 

12G. Chaucer, The Canterbury Tales, ed. J. M. Manly (Chicago, 1940), 
522. 

18Tn 1383 the elections were returned to the wards, and in subsequent 
years, the precedence shown by the last election from the guilds may have 
altered somewhat. 

14G. Unwin, The Gilds and Companies of London (London, 1908), 111. 

15 The name “ parish fraternity ” or “ parish guild” is a modern designa- 
tion, applied for the sake of convenience. In Chaucer’s time, all the guilds 
were religious to some extent; that is, almost all had patron saints, and 
were commonly referred to either by the name of the saint, the trade 
whose artificers made it up, or, more rarely, by the name of the master or 
alderman. Those fraternities without distinct trade affiliation remained 
under the name of the patron saint. For the purposes of this paper, they 
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formed by the members of a parish, though outsiders were admitted 
as well. They sprang from a desire on the part of the more thought- 
ful to provide for their souls, in an age when sudden and violent 
death was common; and they had their beginnings in the form of 
“cooperative chantries for souls.”*® A group of like-minded 
citizens thus would band together, pool their resources, and hire a 
priest to sing masses. Sometimes the initial impetus was the 
necessity for repairing a chapel or a bridge; ** and in such a case, 
all who shared in the work stored up merits in Heaven. 

The group thus formed, cohered, and became a parish fraternity. 
Entrance fees were imposed, and dues and fines collected. The 
brethren set up rules for their own government, and collectively 
assumed the duties of providing funerals for members, aid for the 
poor, sick, or aged,—if the fraternity had the money,—small loans 
to members, and the settlement of disputes. Officers were elected, 
and the fraternity instituted feasts and social gatherings. The 
society’s name was that of the saint or saints to whom it was dedi- 
cated ; and an anual feast, often followed by the election of officers, 
was held on that saint’s day. Being, as it were, divorced from 
trade or craft affiliations, these fraternities were made up of men 
and women of many different “mysteries,” or trades. Though 
never so powerful as the craft guilds, in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, the parish fraternities were almost as rich, and 
certainly more numerous.’® 

These fraternities also had liveries, usually consisting of a coat 
and a hood, which were worn at all official gatherings. Though 
the five guildsmen could not have worn the livery of any craft 
other than their own, there is no reason why they could not have 
worn the livery of some organization whose main interest was other 
than trade. A holiday naturally constituted something of an 


will be referred to as parish fraternities, or parish guilds, to distinguish 
them from the trade or craft guilds. 

1° Unwin, op. cit., 116. 

17H. F. Westlake, The Parish Gilds of Mediaeval England (London, 
1919), 15-16. This was normally the function of secular authorities, but 
it sometimes became a religious duty through the association of chapels 
with the bridges over which pilgrims had to travel. 

**G. Unwin, The Gilds and Companies of London (London, 1908), 
Chapter 1x, “The Parish Fraternities.” Concerning the general topic, see 
also Westlake, op. cit., chapters I, I, II, Iv, v. 
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exception to livery laws.’® The guildsmen were evidently out for a 
holiday pilgrimage, undertaken as five brethren of one parish 
fraternity, rather than as five craftsmen of different “ mysteries.” 

If then, the pilgrimage to the shrine of the “hooly blisful 
martir ” was being made in the livery of a parish fraternity, the 
hypothesis that St. Thomas bore some particular relation to the 
organization is almost inescapable. He may have been its patron 
saint, for dedications to him were common in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Among the Returns *° of 1389, there are listed fifteen fra- 
ternities of that dedication.* There is record of only one fraternity 
so dedicated in the city of London.” 

This one fraternity of St. Thomas originated in the chapel on 
the Bridge, some time near the beginning of the reign of Edward 
III. In the same parish (St. Magnus’, Bridge Ward), there was 
another fraternity: 

In the seventeenth year of King Edward the third, Ralph Capelyn, 
Bailiff, William Double, Fishmonger, Roger Clonyll, Chandler, Henry 
Boseworth, Vintner, Stephen Lucas, Stockfishmonger, and others of the 
better sort of the parish of St. Magnus, near London Bridge . . . com- 
menced and caused to be sung an anthem of Our Lady called the Salve 
Regina at every Vesper and ordained candles to burn at the time of the 
said anthem in honor and reverence of the five principal joys of Our Lady, 


1° There are numerous instances in London history which bear out this 
conclusion. For example, it has been recorded that large numbers of citizens 
belonging to the guilds rode in pageants or triumphal processions, all 
clothed in one livery. See W. Benham and C. Welsh, Mediaeval London 
(London, 1901), Chapter 1, “ Civil Rule.” 

2°TIn 1388 Richard II issued a writ requiring that the masters and 
wardens of all guilds and brotherhoods send in a return describing the 
types of guilds over which they presided, the guild membership, history, 
property, and regulations, together with charters or letters-patent they 
might have. These returns, now in a very fragmentary state, are called 
the Returns of 1389, and contain much of our knowledge of guilds. 

*1 Of these, the earliest was founded at Wymondham, Norfolk, in 1187. 
One at Lynn, also in Norfolk, is dated 1272, and the rest, if dated at 
all, bear dates in the fourteenth century. See H. F. Westlake, The Parish 
Gilds of Mediaeval England (London, 1919), Appendix A. 

22It is interesting, though without relevance in the present instance, to 
note that there is a certificate—#272, in Latin—among the Returns, of a 
fraternity founded in Lynn about the time Chaucer was writing the 
Prologue, by six from the town who had recently made a pilgrimage to 


Canterbury. 
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and to excite the people to devotion. . . . Whereupon several other good 
people of the same parish seeing the great seemliness of this service and 
devotion proffered to be aiders and partners in sustaining the lights and 
the anthem, by paying each person every week a half-penny and soon after 
with the people gave to the light and anthem they commenced to find a 
chaplain to sing in the said church for all the benefactors of the light and 
anthem.** 


Some time after that, 


In view of the fact that the parish church was old and ruinous besides 
being too small, the two fraternities determined to become one, to have 
the anthem of St. Thomas after the Salve Regina, and to devote their 
united resources to enlarging of St. Magnus’ Church.** 


It would have been entirely natural, then, for five brethren of 
differing professions or trades, united by means of such an organi- 
zation, to have made the pilgrimage to Canterbury. 

But Chaucer has characterized their brotherhood as a “ solempne 
and a greet fraternitee.” Would this organization, or one like it, 
have merited such terms? Allowing for Chaucer’s “ stupendous 
luck ” in encountering only the greatest and best, one would be 
justified in assuming that it would. Any fraternity in Chaucer’s 
time was “solempne,” for the Middle Ages, in common with 
several succeeding ones, loved pomp and pageantry. The term 
“ greet ” may be taken to refer to the society’s worldly possessions 
and prestige. It is recorded that the Fraternity of Salve Regina 
possessed, in addition to the wax collected as fines from the members 
and used for tapers, and the four funeral torches, “two chalices, 
one principal vestment, and two others, a white and a blue, as well 
as napkins, towels, and altar furniture.” In 1370 it paid the King 
forty pounds for a license to “hold in mortmain messuages and 
rents of the yearly value of £14 %s 6d . . . and soon afterward the 
property was increased to £24 by further bequests.” > Translated 
into modern terms, this is no small sum. 

And in addition to the pride of material possessions, the brother- 
hood had, no doubt, considerable prestige. It had among its 
members these five craftsmen who were, Chaucer thought, suffi- 
ciently wise and prudent citizens to have seats on the dais in the 


** From the “ Gild Certificates of 1389 in the Public Record Office,” quoted 
in G. Unwin, The Gilds and Companies of London (London, 1908), 115. 
24 Unwin, op. cit., 115. *5 Unwin, op. cit., Chapter rx. 
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Guildhall ; in other words, to be aldermen of the city of London.” 
Such prosperous and ambitious citizens, with a pilgrimage to their 
credit, would have been a source of satisfaction to any organization. 

And finally, this fraternity would have enjoyed the prestige of 
history, the sanction of long endurance. It had been founded in 
1343, and the Fraternity of St. Thomas the Martyr may have 
antedated that. It had survived, before or after the amalgamation, 
four visitations of the plague—a circumstance that had finished off 
many another such organization. 

There is, naturally, no’way of ascertaining whether this was the 
fraternity Chaucer had in mind, or whether any specific reference 
was intended. But the brotherhood to which the five belonged must 
certainly have been one of the parish fraternities, of which general 
class the Fraternity of Salve Regina was a typical example. If it 
was not that one, it was a guild similar in character and aim. 

Having presented the pilgrims, first as craftsmen of five dif- 
ferent trades, and then as brethren of a single parish fraternity, 
Chaucer goes on to a third aspect of their lives and shows them as 


citizens. He says, 


Wel semed ech of hem a fair burgeys 

To sitten in a yeldehalle on a deys. 
Everich, for the wisdom that he kan 
Was shaply for to been an alderman. 
For catel hadde they ynogh and rente, 
And eek hir wyves wolde it wel assente; 
And elles certeyn were they to blame. 
It is ful fair to been ycleped “ madame,” 
And goon to vigilies al bifore, 

And have a mantel roialliche ybore.** 


The term “burgeys” or “burgess” in the beginning signified 
an “inhabitant householder who . . . contributed his proportion 
to the taxes, bore his share of the civic burdens, and was enrolled 
at the court leet.” ** It was a conception that originally bore no 
relation to guild membership. Though, in later days, the two 
tended to merge, the basic connotation of “burgess” remained 


2° See below. 
** Chaucer, Works, ed. F. N. Robinson (Boston, 1933), 23, vv. 369-378. 
*E. R. A. Seligman, “Two Chapters on the Mediaeval Guilds of 
England,” in the Publications of the American Economic Association 
(Baltimore, 1888), 11, 36. 
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the same. The “ yeldehalle” or Guildhall was the seat of the 
municipal government in the latter part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury,”® and the Common Council held its meetings there. The 
“deys ” or raised platform was that on which the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Sheriffs had seats, while the councilmen were seated 
“on the floor.” *° 

The reference to “ alderman ” has sometimes been taken to indi- 
cate the head officer of a guild. But many of the trade guilds in 
Chaucer’s time were governed by “ masters ” or “ wardens.” If the 
reference is to the head officer of the parish fraternity, an element 
of absurdity arises. It would certainly have been impossible for 
them all to hold that office simultaneously, and though office-hold- 
ing in the Middle Ages was generally regarded as a burden, this 
particular office, with the attendant social position, would have been 
desirable. Indeed, the line “And eek hir wyves wolde it wel 
assente,” suggests that there was some ambition toward that 
office, if only on the part of their wives. And when have rival 
candidates been on sufficiently friendly terms to take trips together ? 

The term “alderman,” however, may have other connotations. 
Originally it applied, as Gross points out, to the head of a borough, 
village, estate, or monastery as well.— 


The name simply continued to cling simultaneously to the gild and ward 
officials, while its application to other institutions became obsolete. The 
gild alderman and ward alderman of the borough did not coalesce, but 
continued to exist side by side.™ 


Chaucer’s previous references to the guildsmen as citizens 
seem to indicate that the intended meaning is that of ward alder- 
man. So does the fact that they had “catel ynogh;” for at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century an ordinance was passed re- 
quiring that a man have at least three horses in order to be 
eligible for the office of alderman. In this sense, they might all 
have been aldermen at once, and surely the position of ward 
alderman is more in keeping with the pomp of the “ vigilies,” 


°C. Gross, The Gild Merchant (Oxford, 1890), 1, 82. 
*° E. P. Kuhl, op. cit., 566, note 1, cites an unpublished letter to him from 
A. B. Beaven in this connection. I regret that I am unable to present 


more definite authority. 
*. C. Gross, The Gild Merchant (Oxford, 1890), 1, 79. 
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and, for that matter, with Chaucer’s high praise of the other 
pilgrims.*? 

Thus Chaucer has presented five guildsmen—eighteen lines and 
no more. They were, he says, members each of the guild of his own 
trade—guilds that were neither the most powerful nor the least 
important of their time. They were prosperous business-men, and 
in addition to their “secular” or trade guild, they were members 
as well of a parish fraternity, in the livery of which they were 
undertaking their pilgrimage to Canterbury. And, says Chaucer, 
they were all such rich, prudent, and well-informed gentlemen 
that they were worthy of being made aldermen of the city of 
London! 

ANN B, FULLERTON 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


S. THOMAS MORE AND THE CATENA AUREA 


It is a familiar detail of S. Thomas More’s last months in the 
Tower that, shortly before the end, the few books he had with him 
were “trussed up” and taken away. In view of their evident 
significance to More, the identity of these books invites speculation. 

The suggestion that one of them was the Catena Aurea of 8S. 
Thomas Aquinas stems from the slight but definite evidence of 
More’s writings in the Tower. True, he makes little use in these 
last treatises * of the quoted authority that abounds in his earlier 
work. His citations here are too casual to indicate direct garner- 
ing: opinions and anecdotes from Pliny and Plato and the great 
Church Fathers—Gregory, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Bern- 
ard—; several “ proper tales ” from the Collations of Cassian and 
the fables of Aesop. Only once More speaks of a book at hand: 
John Gerson’s Monatessaron. Upon this synthesis of the four 
Evangelists he expressly bases “A treatice vpon the passion of 
Chryste,” ? wherein also he quotes long passages from it. 


*?H. B. Hinckley, Notes on Chaucer (Northampton, Mass., 1907), 28. 

*“ A dialogue of comforte agaynste tribulacyon” and “A treatice vpon 
the passion of Chryste” (1534). 

*“ Here I wil gyue the reader warnynge, that I wyll rehearse the wordes 
of theuangelistes in this proces of the passion, in latyne, word by word 
after my copy, as I finde it in the worke of that worshipful father maister 
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More nowhere acknowledges his use of the Catena Aurea, though 
once, in an earlier work, he mentions it rather incidentally.* This 
well known medieval collection of excerpts from some eighty Greek 
and Latin commentators on the New Testament would have been 
a likely choice for the limited library of a prison cell. Indeed the 
variety of commentary adduced by More under such circumstances 
strongly suggests a compilation. That it was the Catena of Aquinas 
that he used is indicated not only by several parallel arrangements 
of excerpts but by two ostensibly quoted texts. 

Probably the clearest case in point is that More’s last quotation 
from 8. Augustine is made not in its original wording but in the 
condensation of Catena Aurea. S. Augustine had been the main- 
stay of More’s polemical treatises, but the favorite bulky tomes 
were hardly transported to the Tower. Compared with the meticu- 
lous exactness of More’s previous englishings of S. Augustine, his 
freedom with the Latin here * is at first inexplicable. It is, however, 
an abridged version that Aquinas habitually makes in his com- 
piling.® The skillful condensation of the Catena and More’s close 
adherence to it are alike readily apparent upon comparison : 


Augustine: Catena: More: 
Nam videtur hic sermo Videtur autem hic sermo Videtur, inquit, hic ser- 
secundum Matthaeum secundum mattheum sibi- mo secundum Matthaeum 


tanquam sibi ipsi con- 
trarius, quod post tertiam 
orationem venit ad dis- 


John Gerson, whych worke he entitled Monatessaron. . 


ipsi esse contrarius. Quo- 
modo enim dixit Dor- 
mite iam & requiescite: 


sibi ipse esse contrarius. 
Quo modo enim dixit, 
Dormite iam & requies- 


. . because I wil 


not in any worde wyllinglye, mangle or mutulate that honourable mans 
worke” (English Works [ed. Rastell, 1557], 1291BC. Hereafter cited as 
EW.) 

*In “The Confutacion of Tyndales Aunswere” (1532), EW, 666E: 
“And holy saynt Thomas alledgeth in hys boke called Cathena aurea, 
the woordes whych Huskyn woulde have seme that they coulde not be 
founden in the work.” 

*In Omnia Latina Opera (Louvain, 1566), 125. The quotation is from 
“De Consensu Evangelistarum,” the abbreviated title in the Catena being 
erroniously expanded by More as “ De Concordia Evangelistarum.” 

5 Vide Preface of J[ohn] H[enry} N[ewman] to the six-volume English 
translation of Catena Aurea (Oxford, 1874). #.g. (vii): “The quotations 
do not profess to be made with scrupulous adherence to the words of the 
original. But they are not (a very few excepted) abridgments in the words 
of the compiler, but condensations in their own language.” 
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Augustine: 


cipulos suos et dicit illis, 
Dormite jam, et requie- 
scite: ecce appropinquavit 
hora, et Filius hominis 
tradetur in manus pec- 


catorum. Surgite, eamus ; 


ecce appropinquavit qui 
me tradet. Quomodo enim 
supra, Dormite jam, et 
requiescite, cum connec- 
tat, ecce appropinquavit 
hora; et ideo dicat, Sur- 
gite, eamus? Qua velut 
repugnantia commoti qui 
legunt, conantur ita pro- 
nuntiare quod dictum est, 
Dormite jam, et requies- 
cite, tanquam ab expro- 
bante, non a permittente 
sit dictum. Quod recte 
fieret, si esset necesse: 
cum vero Marcus ita hoc 
commemoravit, ut cum 
dixisset, Dormite jam, et 
requiescite, adjungeret, 
sufficit; et deinde infer- 
ret, Venit hora; ecce 
tradetur Filius hominis: 
utique intelligitur post 
illud quod eis dictum est, 
Dormite jam, et requies- 
cite, siluisse Dominum 
aliquantum, ut hoc fieret 
quod permiserat; et tunc 
intulisse, ecce appropin- 
quavit hora. Ideo post 
illa verba secundum Mar- 
cum positum est, sufficit, 
id est, quod requievistis 
jam sufficit.® 


Catena: 


cum connectat Surgite 
eamus. qua velut repug- 
nantia quidam commoti 
conantur ita pronunciare 
quod dictum est: Dor- 
mite iam & requiescite 
tanquam ab exprobrante 
(sic): non a permittente 
sit dictum: quod recte 
fieret si esset mnecesse. 
Cum vero marcus ita 
commemorauerit: vt cum 
dixisset: Dormite iam & 
requiescite adiungeret: 
Sufficit. & deinde infer- 
ret: Venit hora: Ecce 
tradetur filius hominis 
vtique intelligitur post 
illud quod eis dictum est. 
Dormite iam & requies- 
cite: siluisse dominum 
aliquantum: vt hoc fieret 
quod promiserat: & nunc 
intulisse. Ecce appropin- 
quauit hora. Propter 
quod secundum marcum 
positum est. Suffivit. id 
est quod iam requies- 
citis.® 


More: 


cite, quum  connectat: 
Surgite, eamus? Qua 
velut repugnantia com- 
moti quidam conantur ita 
pronunciare, quod dictum 
est: Dormite iam & re- 
quiescite, tanquam ab ex- 
probante, non a permit 
tente sit dictum. Quod 
recte fieret, si esset neces- 
se. Quum vero Marcus 
ita commemorauerit, vt 
quum dixisset: Dormite 


iam & requiescite, adiun-. 


geret. Sufficit, & deinde 
in ferret (sic): venit 
hora, ecce tradetur filius 
hominis vtique, intelli- 
gitur post illud, quod eis 
dictum est: Dormite & 
requiescite, siluisse Dom- 
inum aliquantum, vt hoc 
fieret, quod permiserat, & 
tune intulisse: Ecce ap- 
propinquauit hora. Prop- 
ter quod secundum Mar- 
cum positum est: Suf- 
ficit, id est quod iam 
requievistis.” 


It is not singular that More should have taken the Catena Aurea 
to the Tower, for he had evidently used it in preparing his last 


®° Opus aureum sancti Thome de aquino super quatuor euangelia (Venice, 


1493), f. 104 vo. 
* More, loc. cit, 


| 
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treatise before imprisonment, “The aunswer to the first part of 
the poysoned booke whych a nameles heretike hath named the 
supper of the lord ” (1533). The treatise is more readily associated 
with the Catena through another passage from S. Augustine. More 
simply presents it with an introductory “ And therefore saith holy 
Saint Austin thus.”*® But actually the passage is a combination of 
two fragments from the 29th and 25th homilies of S. Augustine 
on S. John; and if More had himself done the combining he would 
almost infallibly have said so. Again More’s proves to be the 


version made by Aquinas for Catena Aurea,’° 


* Patrologia Latina (ed. J. P. Migne, Paris, 1844-64), xxxiv. 1164-65. 


Hereafter cited as PL. 


BW, 1050E. 


1° Compare the following: 


Augustine (Tr. xxix, 6): 
Sed si creditis in eum, 
creditis ei: non autem 
continuo qui credit ei, 
credit in eum. Nam et 
daemones credebant ei, 
et non credebant in 
eum. Rursus etiam de 
Apostolis ipsius possu- 
mus dicere, Credimus 
Paulo; sed non, Credi- 
mus in Paulum... 
Credendo in eum ire, et 
ejus membris incorporari. 
Ipsa est ergo fides quam 
de nobis exigit Deus.... 
Non qualiscumque fides, 
sed fides quae per dilec- 
tionem operatur. 

(Tr. xxv, 12): 
Discernitur quidem ab 
operibus fides, sicut Apos- 
tolus dicit, justificari ho- 
minem per fidem sine 
operibus Legis: et sunt 
opera quae videntur bona, 
sine fide Christi; et non 
sunt bona, quia non re- 
feruntur ad eum finem 


Catena: 
Non autem dicit: Ut 
credatis ei: sed vt cre- 


datis in eum. Non nam 
continuo qui credit ei: 
credit in eum. Nam et 
demones credebant ei: et 
non credebant in eum. 
Et nos credimus paulo: 
sed non in paulum. Cre- 
dere ergo in eum est 
credendo amare: creden- 
do diligere: credendo in 
eum ire: et eius membris 
incorporari. Ipsa est fides 
quam de nobis exigit 
deus: quae per dilection- 
em operatur. Discernitur 
tum ab operibus fides; 
sicut dicit apostolus ius- 
tificari hominem per fi- 
dem sine operibus legis. 
Et sunt opera quae viden- 
tur bona sine fide christi: 
et non sunt bona: quia 
non referuntur ad eum 
finem ex quo sunt bona: 
finis enim legis christus 
ad iusticiam omni cre- 


More: 


Christ sayth not, beleue 
him, but beleue in hym. 
For it foloweth not by 
and by, that who so be- 
leue hym, belieueth in 
hym. For the deuilles be- 
lieued him, but they be- 
lieued not in him. And 
we beleiue saynt Paule, 
but we believe not in 
Saynt Paule. To belieue 
therefore in him, is with 
belieuing to goe into him, 
& to be incorporate in 
hys membres. Thys is the 
fayth that God requireth 
and exacteth of vs, that 
is to witt, the fayth that 
by loue will woorke well. 
Yet is fayth discerned 
and seuered from woorkes 
as the Apostle sayth, a 
man is justified by fayth 
without the workes of 
the lawe. And there are 
woorkes that seme good 
without the faith of 
Christ, but they be not, 
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The quotation is merely part of an entire section in which More 
closely follows the content and arrangement of the Catena on John 
vi. Immediately preceding the passage which More quotes, the 
Catena presents Alcuin’s testimony that the Son of God Himself 
is the author of the Holy Eucharist.‘ And immediately preceding 
his quotation from the Catena, More closely paraphrases this 
testimony, though without here naming Alcuin.** He then con- 
tinues to follow the Catena in copying S. Hilary’s interpretation 
of the text, “For hym hathe God the father sealed,” in this 
instance mentioning S. Hilary.** Closing this section of the treatise, 
More declares significantly that he has written “not of myne own 
mind, but of the mind of diuers holy doctours, Alcuynus, saint 
Thomas. .. .” 

Similar paraphrases of commentary from the Catena appear in 
the “ Treatice vpon the passion,” already associated with it above. 
Relating Christ’s sending Peter and John ahead to engage a room 
for the Last Supper, More pauses for interpretation: “Of which 
thyng dyuers of the olde doctours coniect and tel diuers causes.” ** 
All the commentary he then adduces on the text (Luke xxii, 8-10) 
is to be found on a single page of the Catena.*® Extracts there from 
S. Ambrose and Theophilactus embody More’s dual explanation: 


ex quo sunt bona: Finis 
enim Legis Christus, ad 
justitiam omni credenti. 
Ideo noluit discernere ab 
opere fidem, sed ipsam 
fidem dixit esse opus. 
Ipsa est enim fides quae 
per dilectionem operatur 
(PL xxxv. 1631, 1602). 


11 265 ve. 
12 BW, 1046 D-F. 


denti: et ideo noluit dis- 
cernere ab opere fidem: 
sed ipsam fidem dixit 
esse opus dei: ipsa est 
enim fides quae per de- 
lectionem operatur. 

(F. 266 re) 


for they be not referred 
vnto that end of which 
all good thinges come. 
For the end of the law 
is Christ vnto iustice vn- 
to al that beleue. And 
therefore our  sauiour 
would not discerne & de- 
uide fayth the 
woorke, but sayth that 
the faith it selfe was the 
woorke of god, that is to 
witte, the fayth that by 
loue woorketh. (2W, 
1050EF) 


13“ For (as the old holy doctours declare, & among other . . . saint 
Hilary)... .” (BW, 1046F). 


14 [bid., 1055E. 


18 Ibid., 13100. 


F, 227 ro, 


_— 
i 
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“Some saye” Christ went to an unnamed house to show His 
indifference to name and fame; others, for secrecy against His 
captors so that the Last Supper should be unmolested.** More 
continues with the rest of the Theophilactus passage: that Christ 
sent Peter, who especially loved Him, and John whom He especi- 
ally loved.’ In the Catena, extracts follow from Bede and Chrysos- 
tom; and More writes that Christ used a strange house because He 
had no home of His own, “as Theophilactus and saynte Bede saye 
and saynt Chrisostome also.” *° On More’s next page, his explana- 
tion of “ He loved them unto the end,” includes the various ways in 
which “ some doctours expown ” it.?° These follow closely the sub- 
stantial commentary of SS. Chrysostom and Augustine on John 
xiii in the Catena." 

Further in the same treatise More makes the most considerable 
of all his borrowings from the Catena, where he paraphrases a 
solid block of extracts (on Matthew xxvi) from, in order: Remi- 
gius, Chrysostom, Jerome, Chrysostom, Remigius, Chrysostom, 
Remigius.** Where texts from 8. Luke complement the narrative 
of the first Evangelist, More appears to have leafed back to the S. 


17BW,1310CD. **IJbid., 1310E. Jbid., 1313A. 2° Thid., 1314D. 
*1 Closely following the Catena, f. 289 r° (at a marginal note, “ Chrysos. 
hom. 70, i”) More writes: “. . . so that when he shoulde part out of this 
world, by a deathe so paynefull that the thynking therof woulde make a 
manne forgette al hys frendes for heauynes drede and feare, he the nerer 
he drew toward that paynefull terrible death, the more he remembered his 
twelue apostles whom he hadde specially loued in the worlde, and the more 
tenderly toke he thoughte for theym, whan he was partynge oute of this 
worlde” (1314D). He then continues with the ensuing passage in Catena 
(idem.) from 8. Augustine’s Tract. in Joann. 55, ii: “ Some expowne also 
those woordes ... that the loue that he bare them, was not suche a 
kynde of loue as worldely mynded folke vse to beare eche to other. ... 
But oure sauioure, those that he loued in the worlde, he loued not into 
the waye, that is to wytte, not onely vnto theyr worldly commodities that 
are transitory and that shal passe from them, whiche they shall leue 
behynde them in the way: but he loued them into thende, that is to witte 
towarde the brynginge of them to the ende that he by his precyous bloude 
bought them to” (1314EF). 
*2 F, 102r°. In More the order is as follows: 
1325BC—Remigius, Chrysostom 
1326BC—Chrysostom, Remigius 
1329H —Chrysostom ‘ 
1330A —Jerome 
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Luke section of Catena for comments from Bede and Theophylac- 
tus.** Some of these opinions More simply .ascribes to “the old 
holy doctours,” ** but of .1e group in question he names Chrysos- 
tom five times, Bede twice, and Remigius and Jerome each once. 

It goes without saying that More’s learning was not of the 
compilation variety. His long polemical and devotional treatises 
manifestly draw upon the full originals of classical and patristic 
authority. Exigencies of time and place appear to have admitted 
an exception in the Catena Aurea. . 
Sister M. TuHect, S.C. 
Seton Hill College 


SOME MARGINAL NOTES TO THE TOWNELEY 
“ RESURRECTION ” 


It is, indeed, regrettable that all available editions of medieval 
English dramas, without exception, should be so inadequately 
glossed. Even such a comparatively recent publication as the 
LIudus Coventriae (FETS ES 120), though far superior to its 
predecessors, has a glossary that leaves much to be desired. The 
reader who is interested in the exact meaning of the text before 
him—an essential prerequisite for any study of the cycle plays as 
dramatic compositions—will soon discover that it is impossible to 
trust these glossaries and that a diligent and often laborious search 
in the NED is the only safe alternative. 

Manly’s two-volume anthology Specimens of the Pre-Shake- 
spearean Drama (1900) was never followed by the promised third 
volume, which was to contain textual notes and a glossary. For the 
last twenty years students of the medieval drama who have used 
Joseph Quincy Adams’s Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas with its 
handy vocabulary in foot-notes must at times have puzzled over 
translations that seem to make little sense, but it may be questioned 
whether they have ever been aware of the extent to which these 
vocabulary notes have led them astray. For this exceedingly useful 
selection of plays is, unfortunately, marred by so many glossarial 


28 F, 227 r°, already associated with More’s treatise in the paragraph 
above. Bede and Theophilactus are cited in More, 1326G. 
*4 Thid., 1336G. 
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misinterpretations and inconsistencies that a complete revision of 
the foot-notes is necessary before a second edition appears. On p. 
134, for instance, we come across this foot-note: “®MS. Tunc 
angelus obuiabit Balaam cum gladio extracto in manu, et stabit 
asina. Possibly the ass stopped so suddenly as to throw Balaam off; 
see line 167.” The line in question occurs in Balaam’s exhortation 
to the ass to “ goe forth” and runs: “ Or, as brok I my crowne, / 
Thou shalt full sore abye!” But brok does not mean ‘ broke’ here 
as the editor of CPD (= Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas) seems 
to assume; it is the vb. brook, to use, enjoy, frequently found in 
such obsolete asseverations as so brouke I my heid (chyn, eyes, etc.), 
so may I have the use of my head (etc., see NED) and used, for 
instance, by Chaucer: “ For also browke I wel myn hed” (House 
of Fame 273), “As evere hool I moote brouke my tresses” 
(Merchant’s Tale 2308).* 

Space does not permit a discussion of all the medieval plays 
included in CPD but I have selected one of average difficulty, the 
Towneley “ Resurrection,” to illustrate my point. It is reprinted 
on pp. 191-198 in CPD from the EETS ES edition. The line 
numbering is that of CPD. 


1.1. Woldys in Peasse, I warne you, woldys in wytt! is incorrectly 
rendered ‘ wielders, possessors.’ The next line, And standys on syde, or els 
go sytt, clearly shows that woldys is the plural form of the vb. wold, to 
wield (this very form occurs in NED under wield Aly). In wytt means 
‘sane, sanely’ (its adverbial use here has escaped NED), so that the first 
line must be interpreted: “Peace, I warn you, behave (wield B 4 b) 
sanely.” 

1.9. The jocular use of my worship for ‘me’ (now obsolete; first quota- 
tion in NED dated 1601) should have been pointed out. 

1.17, State, meaning ‘dignitary’ (NED state m1. 24), should have been 
glossed. So should lad (1. 18), ‘man of low birth, varlet.’ 

1.22: tayn, taken, should have been glossed here and not in 1. 418. 

1.24: lede means ‘ perform’ rather than ‘ follow.’ 

1.41: for man, as (being) a man. 


Not only is the English text frequently misunderstood but the Latin 
has fared as badly on p. 25, where the shepherds are made to say the 
verse Nolite timere instead of the boy impersonating the angel! The 
translator has overlooked the fact that the Latin text has hune versum 
dicens (not dicentes) and that pastores is in the accusative (. . . tunicis 
et amictis indutos). 
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1.42: If any rybaldys wold oght ryse, if any rascals (not ‘ rabble’) 
would stir up something. 

1.59: on hight means ‘aloud,’ not ‘at once’—cf. “He . . . spak thise 
same wordes al on highte” (Chaucer, Knight’s Tale 926—NED height 18). 

1.69: Therfor, right as I meyn, therefore, exactly as I say-—cf. NED 
mean vb. 1. 6, to say, tell, mention. Similarly 1. 90: The rightwys man, 
I meyn him by, where meyn is wrongly glossed ‘have in mind’; the 
obsolete expression to mean by (Scottish and Northern, NED 6 b) means 
‘to speak, tell of.’ The same mistake occurs in 1. 497: A mekill myrth 
now may we meyn, where meyn is translated ‘call to mind’ instead of 
correctly ‘speak of’ (A is the unstressed form of of). 

1.96: mayntene, to uphold, support. 

1.105: neuen sich notes new, where neuen is better rendered ‘ speak of’ 
than ‘name,’ and notes, affairs, should have been glossed instead of in 
1. 152. 

1.117: starnes (< ON stjarna), star; see stern, starn, sb. 2, NED. 

1.133: trast, to trust, have confidence in (see traist < ON treysta, a 
Northern vb., NED). 

1.138: A, sich tayles full sone wold make us yrke—cf. 1. 583: Al! he 
was to me / No longer dwell I may. The punctuation, which has been taken 
over from the HETS ed., is utterly nonsensical, particularly the exclama- 
tion mark in 1. 583, which makes Maria Magdalene’s speech unintelligible. 
A is not the interjection here but the Northern form of all (recorded 
from 1280 in NED), and there should consequently be neither a comma, 
nor an exclamation mark in these two lines. 

1.144: in the wenyande, in an unlucky hour, with a vengeance (NED, 
waniand ). 

1.150: redys in Sich wonderfull resons as now redys does not mean 
‘spoken of’ but ‘govern, rule’ (it is the Northern plural in -s; cf. rede, 
NED). 

1.173: bot, unless, should have been glossed here and not in 370, 424. 

1.216: And I shall fownde his feete to flytt, where flytt is strangely 
rendered ‘ strive with,’ a very unlikely meaning contextually, the more so 
since feete is not preceded by any preposition. Here flytt (a Northern 
word) probably has the specialized meaning ‘to tether’ (NED 1 b), first 
recorded in 1523. Such an interpretation gives good sense, because the 
third Miles sits down at Christ’s feet. 

1.336: I drope, I dare, for seying of sight, where dare certainly does 
not mean ‘ gaze fixedly’ but ‘to lie motionless, to lie appalled,’ especially 
in the phrase droop and dare (NED, dare vb. 2, 3). 

1. 345: hold, shelter, protection. 

1. 362: sere, many, already given in 1. 158 but not in 323, where the 
northern spelling seyr occurs. 

1. 385: fre, noble—but glossed in 627. 

1. 433: tent, watch—but glossed in 444. 

1.437: may, make. 

1.443: The fals tratur that here was lentt, where lentt is rendered 
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‘placed.’ The phrase to be lent means, however, ‘to tarry, remain, dwell, 
abide’ (NED, lend vb. 1, 3 b). 

1. 468: assay, which in the corresponding line in the York play is saie, 
cannot mean ‘say’ here but simply ‘ attempt, venture.’ 

1.502: Oure walkyng, lord, withoutten wene, Is worth to noght, The 
Northern spelling walkyng for wakyng (the latter is found in the York 
play) should have been pointed out. 

1.504: went fro us on raw, where on raw can hardly mean ‘straight’ 
(no such sense-development recorded in NED) but must refer to the Milites 
who were lying on raw, in a line. 

1.519: trast, assured (cf. 1. 133 above). 

1.543: tent, heed (cf. 1. 433 above). 

1578-9: Wyt thow well I hyd hym noght, / Then bare hym nawre with 
me, where then is incorrectly glossed ‘ thence.’ It means ‘nor ’—see NED, 
than 3 b. 

1593-4: For to my Fader, tell I the, /Yit stevynd I noght, where 
stevynd is rendered too freely ‘ascended’ (as in HETS); the meaning is 
‘to direct one’s course, to go.’ 

1.610: fro, as soon as, when, should have been glossed. 


HELGE KOKERITZ 
Yale University 


THE BEAST-EATING CLOWN 
THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN, 3.5.131 


In his prologue to the morris that is subsequently to be danced 
by the villagers before Theseus, Hippolyta and their train in 
Fletcher and Shakespeare’s The Two Noble Kinsmen (Act 3, Sc. 
5), Gerrold, the verbose schoolmaster, enumerates the principal 
characters in the dance: “The Lord of May and Lady bright,” 
the Chambermaid, the Servingman, “mine host with his fat 
spouse,” followed by “ the beast-eating Clown, and next the Fool, / 
The Bavian . . ./ Cum multis aliis that make a dance.” 

By comparing this account with the earlier part of the same 
scene and with the stage-directions that precede it, we have no 
difficulty in assigning the principal parts to the male and female 
members of the cast. There were obviously “four Countrymen ” 
present to play the Lord of May, the Servingman, the Host, and 
the Clown; a fifth countryman to perform the important réle of 
the Fool or Bavian; and a sixth, named Timothy, who was the 
Tabourer. On the distaff side, the “ Wenches” Friz, Maudline, 


\ 
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Luce, Barbary, Nell, and the Jailer’s Daughter (in default of 
“Cicely, the sempster’s daughter”) were the Lady of May, the 
Chambermaid, the Hostess, and three other unspecified dancers. 

A superficial reading of the Schoolmaster’s speech may easily 
convey the impression that this specific morris group had two 
fools, the Clown and the Bavian. Skeat* evidently thought so, for 
in his notes to this passage he mentions “the Bavian or Tumbler, 
and the Clown or Jester, who was seldom absent from such festivi- 
ties.” Yet lines 131-142, quoted above, leave no doubt as to the 
identity of the Fool and the Bavian, a fact already pointed out by 
Rolfe? and E, K. Chambers,* although neither tried to explain the 
simultaneous and mysterious presence of the beast-eating clown. 
The wording of the text proves that the latter was not at all the 
traditional jester, for Clown and Fool are clearly contrasted here. 
Moreover, Gerrold’s solicitude for the Bavian and for his behavior 
in the presence of the ladies (ll. 33-38), as well as the total lack 
of reference to any other fool in the first 130 lines of this scene, 
shows that the Bavian filled the functions of the Jester and the 
Tumbler. Chambers, who quotes ll. 125-133, says that “ evidently 
some of these dramatis personae are not traditional; the ingenuity 
of the presenter has been at work on them.” This may well be so. 
Yet, in the early sword-dances, from which the morris-dance is 
doubtless descended,* we find such characters as a pitman, a tailor, 
a skipper, a vintner, etc.; a friar often appears in the morris-dance 
proper.” In Master Gerrold’s arrangement we encounter instead a 
clown, that is, a rustic with no other apparent function than being 
a typical country bumpkin. 

That such is the case becomes immediately clear when we com- 
pare this morris-dance with its source, the Second Antimasque of 
Beaumont’s The Masque of the Inner Temple and Grayes Inne,*® 


1 Shakespeare and Fletcher, The Two Noble Kinsmen, ed. by W. W. 
Skeat (Cambridge, 1875), p. 132. 

* The Two Noble Kinsmen, ed. by W. J. Rolfe (New York, 1883), p. 182. 
Rolfe did not notice the inconsistency between his own statement, “ The 
Fool and the Bavian are of course the same character,” and his verbatim 
quotation from Skeat (without any comment). 

* The Mediaeval Stage (Oxford, 1903), 1, p. 196, fn. 2. 

_* Ibid. p. 195. 
5 Ibid. p. 193. 
®° This is the title of the Quarto, of which the Elizabethan Club at Yale 


ike 
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which was presented at Whitehali on February 20th, 1612. It, too, 
had a Pedant, a May Lord and his Lady, a Servingman and a 
Chambermaid, a Host and a Hostess, but two Bavians and two 
Fools—a “ Hee Baboone ” and a “ Shee Baboone,” a “ Hee Foole ” 
and a “Shee Foole ”—as well as “ A Countrey Clowne, or Shep- 
heard ” and a “Countrey Wench.” All these persons were “ ap- 
parelled to the life, the Men issuing out of one side of the Boscage, 
and the Woemen from the other: the Musicke was extremely well 
fitted, having such a spirit of Countrey jolitie, as can hardly be 
imagined, but the perpetuall laughter and applause was above the 
Musicke.” * 

Having thus determined the precise function of the clown as an 
uncouth rustic, very likely a shepherd, we are still faced with the 
problem of “ beast-eating.” This unusual epithet, so spelled in 
the 1634 Quarto of the play, has remained an unsolved puzzle down 
to the present day. Skeat by-passed it by expurgating the two lines 
(131-132), but Littledale * quoted Mason’s suggestion, “ Why the 
beast-eating clown? I should read beef-eating,” adding a soundly 
sceptical query, “ Why beef-eating?” Rolfe, mentioning Mason’s 
conjecture “ beef-eating,” accepted instead Hudson’s interpretation 
“eating like a beast” as probably correct. Kittredge *° offers no 
explanation of the compound. 

No emendation to “beef,” nor any forced interpretation like 
Hudson’s is necessary in order to arrive at the true meaning of 
“ beast-eating.” Beast is merely a variant spelling of beest (< OE 
béost), the milk which a cow gives for the first few days after 
calving. The word, which is recorded in NED as late as 1796, 


possesses a copy. The Second Folio version, which is entitled The Masque 
of the Gentlemen of Grayes-Inne and the Inner-Temple, does not list the 
characters in the morris-dance but gives only this stage-direction: “The 
second Anti-Masque [rush] in, [dance] their measure, and as rudely 
depart.” See The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, ed. by 
A. R. Waller (Cambridge, 1912), X, pp. 284 and 378 ff. Cf. also Hazelton 
Spencer, The Art and Life of William Shakespeare (New York, 1940), p. 
380. Evidently Skeat and other commentators were unaware of the 
origin of the masque in The Two Noble Kinsmen, 

* Waller, op. cit. p. 383. . 

*The Two Noble Kinsmen, Rev. ed. from the Quarto of 1634, by H. 
Littledale (London, 1876), I, p. 148. 

* Op. cit. p. 182. 

1° The Complete Works of Shakespeare (Boston, 1936). 
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is still current in English dialects (EDD); a very common 
derivative is beestings (< OE bysting) with the same meaning 
(NED and EDD). Beest(ings) is commonly used by farmers, 
particularly in the Midland and Northern counties, for making 
puddings, a favorite dish with them; in some parts of the country, 
however, notably in the South (Kent, Somerset, Devon, Wiltshire), 
it is not considered fit for human consumption or is at least regarded 
as unwholesome (see quotations in EDD). Fletcher and Shake- 
speare seem to have shared this opinion when they made Master 
Garrold refer sneeringly to the clown as “ beast-eating.” 


HELGE KOKERITZ 
Yale University 


OLIVE AGAIN 


Several years ago, an article of mine, “The Middle English 
and Old Norse Story of Olive,” * was made the occasion of a four- 
page note by Mr. Henning Larsen,? who sought to correct “some 
inaccuracies ” and to add some “ material that might strengthen ” 
my contention that the Old Norwegian Landres pdttir is a close 
translation of the lost ME romance of *Olive and Landres. Re- 
cently I re-read Mr. Larsen’s observations, after a lapse of years had 
considerably dimmed my familiarity with the whole subject, and 
I saw that, to a person not freshly informed, they have a weight 
which I had once supposed to be out of the question. Some part 
of this weight is derived from a kind of lexical argument which 
invites inspection, the more so because it has become very common 
in recent years. For these reasons, with apologies for bringing up 
ancient—and very small—history, I should like to reconsider and 
to present the rebuttal which originally seemed to me unnecessary. 

The evidence which I offered as showing that the Landres pdttr 
must have closely followed its English original consists of a baker’s 


1 PMLA, Liv (1941), 69-84. A translation of the whole Landres pdttr 
has appeared in Survivals in Old Norwegian, by F. P. Magoun Jr. and the 
present writer (Connecticut College Monographs No. 1, 1941), pp. 3-27. 

*“ Olive and Landres,” JEGP, xt (1941), 526-29. 
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dozen of clichés; these, though normal enough as rhyme-tags or 
“ line-fillers ” in a ME metrical romance, would probably not have 
been retained in any prose translation save the most literal. I 
preferred this stylistic evidence to any evidence based on vocabulary. 
To say that this or that word in the Landres pdttr must be a 
survival from the English original, %.¢., an ad hoc borrowing by 
the Norwegian translator, seemed to me then, and seems to me 
now, to be hazardous. It involves denying the previous existence 
of the word in ON, and this we can do only by making the very 
large assumption that all words in ON found their way into writing 
and subsequently into a dictionary. Citing Grundtvig, I did, how- 
ever, mention one apparent case of word-borrowing (stivardr from 
“ steward ”), with the comment that the Norse translator evidently 
did not quite understand what a stivardr was, a fact which obviously 
speaks strongly in favor of the word’s being a genuinely new 
importation. Mr. Larsen, after making the surprising assertion 
that I undervalue stivardr and do so, moreover, because the trans- 
lator did not know what it meant, offers other instances of word- 
borrowing which I “ might have quoted.” 

These are four in number: soppa af vini (“sop of wine”), 
moésurker (mésur, “maple” + ker, “vessel”: “ mazerbowl”), 
syrkot (“surcoat”), and linore, or better, livore (evidently the 
French Vivoire). It may seem churlish to disparage evidences 
offered in support of my own case, but the best of these appear to 
me to illustrate nicely the hazard of the universal negative alluded 
to above. On the authority of ON dictionaries, Mr. Larsen argues 
that the phrase soppa af vini was not current in Norse before the 
Landres paétir was written, and thus can be considered a survival 
of the English original. But it so happens that the first appearance 
of the English idiom “sop of wine” to be recorded in the NED 
is Chaucer’s—and it is one hundred years later than the Landres 
pattr. For the purpose of the argument, the ON dictionaries are 
here assumed to be exhaustive; for the purpose of the same argu- 
ment, the NED is acknowledged not to be exhaustive (and is set 
right). The second example, mésurker, recalls “the familiar 
English mazerbowl”; unfortunately, as Mr. Larsen notes, it has 
recorded Norse cognates, which suggests that it may have been a 
“familiar ” word in Norse, too. One of these cognates is actually 
mosurbolli (“ mazerbowl ”), found in Heimskringla and elsewhere. 
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We are thus in the position of arguing that mdsurker in the Landres 
pattr is a survival of “the familiar English mazerbowl,” although 
“ mazerbowl ” was already represented in the translator’s own lan- 
guage by mdsurbolli! Furthermore, the compound “ mazerbowl ” 
is first recorded in the NZD under the date 1562-3. The third 
example, syrkot, is a case similar to soppa af vini. As to livore 
(Vivoire), so far from indicating close translation from English, 
it would suggest that the original of the Landres pattr was not 
English at all, but French. Missing from Mr. Larsen’s list is the 
rare word tortis (Unger, p. 52; “ candle”), which disappointingly 
turns up also in Mariu saga and thus loses eligibility as a nonce- 
word. Missing, too, is kopar (Unger, p. 57) in the sense of 
“copper (tub),” which might surely have been included, if we are 
to use this variety of evidence.® 

Once he has thus buttressed my case, Mr. Larsen turns face 
about to attack it. In citing evidences of close translation, I con- 
clude by pointing out that the benediction at the end of the Landres 
pattr is introduced by the words “ And here ends this tale with the 
formula: Jesus Christ bless (etc.).” I am accused of supposing 
that benedictions are not found in ON literature. Nothing could 
have been further from my mind. Benedictions are common in 
Norse; they are also very common in ME romances.‘ The point is 
that neither in Norse nor English are benedictions ordinarily intro- 
duced by a reference to their presence in an original. As for my 
remaining thirteen examples, Mr. Larsen says simply, “ These may 


*In his discussion of stivardr, to which I have alluded above, Mr. Larsen 
tosses in the word trédr (“juggler”) as perhaps also “a loan from the 
English (see Fritzner s.v.) ”; “both words [stivardr and triédr] suggest 
English origin.” The basis for this judgment—which can hardly be 
Fritzner—is impossible to guess. Trédr appears in ON from the eleventh 
century or earlier on down to Modern Icelandic (in which trédur still 
means “ juggler ”—see Blindal, s.v.). OE trud (“trumpeter”) is rare by 
comparison, and we might almost argue that the English word is borrowed 
from the Norse. Certainly there is no reason for saying that trédr in the 
Landres pdttr suggests English origin. 


*To choose a couple of examples at random: “ All that hath herd this 


talkyng, Iesu them graunt good ending, He bryng hem all to hevyn blis, 
That euer shall laste and never mys, To that blis bryng vs he, That ffor 
vs died vppon a tree!” (Bevis); “God for hys names seuyn Graunt vs 
all be blysse of heuyn, And gyf vs grace bat hyt so bee: Amen, amen 
for charyte!” (Guy of Warwick.) 
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or may not be evidence of close translation of the original; late 
sagas love to cite authorities.” This indictment would be more 
crushing if my evidences consisted to any crucial extent of citations 
of authorities; actually, most of them are such phrases as “ May 
God give her shame,” “ Now you may listen to what I tell you,” 
“without any joking,” “ who was both wise and fair,” and the like. 

Mr. Larsen devotes the remaining third of his article to three 
matters found in my footnotes; as they were thus from the be- 
ginning not very central to my argument, I shall deal with them 
briefly. First: I remarked that a blamadr (“black man”) who 
appears in the story “may be a Moor rather than a negro.” Mr. 
Larsen labels this suggestion “ unwarranted,” because the Landres 
pattr describes the blamadr with such terms as “ coal-black of 
body,” “white only as to teeth and eyes,” “his black hands”! It 
would appear that Mr. Larsen had forgotten that the expression 
“black as Moor ” is a commonplace in ME, that ME literature con- 
tains many Moors who are “black as coal” or “black as pitch,” 
that even as late as Shakespeare the Moor Othello was a “ black 
man.” My second “inaccuracy ” occurs in the same footnote. To 
save time, I shall simply re-state it more fully: The blamadr 
delivers an orotund and high-flown speech (which I quote and 
translate, p. 72, n. 1%a); this is the only scrap of high-flown 
language in the Landres pdttr; as such, it serves admirably to 
characterize the exotic stranger and was palpably meant to do just 
that. The remaining “inaccuracy” occurs in note 3 (p. 69), 
where I pass along a suggestion of H. G. Leach’s, without endors- 
ing it or disparaging it, to anybody who may be interested. Mr. 
Larsen finds that Mr. Leach’s suggestion is not a good one and 
taxes me with having brought it to his attention. In his final 
criticism, as throughout his article, Mr. Larsen seems to me not to 
have altered the picture very profoundly. 

H. M. Smyser 


Connecticut College 


SOME WORDS IN GEOFFREY FENTON’S CERTAINE 
TRAGICALL DISCOURSES 


Fenton’s vocabulary in Certaine Tragicall Discourses (1567), 
his translation of thirteen of Bandello’s novelle through the medium 


: 
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of Francois de Belleforest’s Histoires tragiques, is richer than in 
any of his later translations. Many words are borrowed from 
French, some from Greek and Latin. A few words are not repre- 
sented in the New English Dictionary, and a number he uses 
earlier than the other instances noted. The most important words 
are as follows: 


colcarrier: whom he requested by a letter vnder the conduit of this col- 
carior (08v). This word, signifying “a messenger,’ was evidently coined 
by Fenton on the analogy of the French colporteur. 


huishing: the pleasante huishyng of a cleare streame (Mm3r). Onoma- 
topoeic. NED records hush (1868), “the sound made by water flowing 
swiftly but smoothly.” 


jonking: the heauenly Jonkinge of the Nytyngal (H8v). Onomatopoeic. 
There is an entry in NED for jug, “an imitative representation of one of 
the notes of the nightingale.” 


limitrophall: the lymytrophall townes adioyning their countrey (K8r). 
Ibid., Lir. The word means “neighboring.” NED has limitrophing and 


limitrophous. 


pololugos: the malyce of certeine Pololvgos redye alwayes vpon one 
simple occasion (H6v). Here the word, used in the plural, signifies “a 
gossiping person.” NED records polylogy, meaning “ loquacity.” Its first 
recorded use, also in the plural, is 1602 R. T. Five Godlie Sermons 287. 


biggined: howe well they be beguenned that be coyffed wyth a night capp 
of suche stoofe as wrapped the emptie heade of our Lyvyo (Fir). As 
meaning “wearing a biggin,” the first occurrence in NED is 1607 R. C. 
tr. Stephens’s Worlde Wond, 235. 


bodkin: her chief and common exercise there, was to force a frizilacion of 
her haire, with the bodkind (S5r). As meaning “a frizzling-iron,” the 
first occurrence in NED is 1580 Baret Alv. B874. 


bugbear: his common exercise was to kepe her companie euery night alone 
in her chamber, leaste the Levtyns and daungerous bogbeares appearinge 
by visions in the night should put her in feare (H6v). As meaning “a 
sort of hobgoblin,” the earliest example in NED is 1581 J. Bell Haddon’s 


Answ. Osor. 10b. 


canvasado: you haue proued . . . wyth what canuisadoes the trenche maye 
be soddainly inuaded (Ff7v). As meaning “a sudden attack,” the first 
occurrence in NED is 1581 J. Bell Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 381. 


cataplasm: her whome he accompted the sufferayne Cataplame for his 
mortall disease (R3r). As used in the figurative sense meaning “a cure,” 
the first occurrence in NED is 1622 Fletcher Spanish Cur. Iv. v. 170. 
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complot: after he had consumed certeine howers in reauyng and raginge 
vppon hys amarus complot (L17v). The word is not used here in any 
sinister sense; it signifies simply “a plan.” NED records it as meaning 
“a design of a covert nature planned in concert; a conspiracy”; the first 
occurrence is 1577 Holinshed Chron. 11. 573. 


curtal: ye impudente and wicked liffe of suche double curtalls as shee 
was (K6r). As meaning “a drab,” the earliest example in NED is 1611 
Cotgrave Caignardiere. 


diamantine: power to mollefye . . . this Dyamantyn harte of your mistres 
(Mm8v). As meaning “adamantine,” the earliest example in NED is 
1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. (1641) 35/2. 


didopper: such . .. huswyues as Pandora haue no small store ‘to couer 
their faultes’ and make theym seme maydenlike (although they haue 
alreadie playd the dydopper) (H8r). The first occurrence of this word, 
meaning “a small diving water fowl,” here applied ludicrously to a 
person, in NED is 1589 Pappe with Hatchet 3. 


estocade: he wreaked his collor vpon the poore girle to whome he gaue 
iii. or iiij. estockados with hys dagger (H3v). Jbid., M4v. The earliest 
example of this word, meaning “a thrust with an estoc,” recorded by 
NED is 1579 Fenton @uicciardin. Bk. 1, 104. 


fielden: the chirpyn hermonye of the feelden birdes (Mm3r). Jbid., Oo7v. 
As meaning “rural, rustic,” the first occurrence in NED is 1620 tr. 
Boccaccio’s Decameron 161. 


haggard: nor [will] anye deuise serue to reclaime her haggarde mynd 
seaming but to quarrel wyth all offers of curtesie (Z5r-Z5v). In the 
figurative sense, as meaning “froward, contraie, crosse, vnsociable” 
(Cotgrave), the first occurrence in NED is 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 114. 


helluo: our Helloes . . . close their eares against the lamétable cries of the 
needie (Kk4r). As meaning “a glutton,” the first occurrence in NZD is 
1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 1. (1879) 102. 


nestle-cock: this faire ympp and veraye nestcockle of nature (Ll5r). As 
meaning “a spoilt or delicate child or youth,” the first occurrence in NED 
in 1626 Middleton Anything for Quiet Life Iv. 1. 136. 


strip: she strippes the mountes, and by extreame labor, arryued at last 
at Parys (Hh7r). Here the word signifies “to pass by in travelling.” The 
examples cited in NED have rather the meaning of “ to outstrip.” 


tosspot: a traine of dashbucklers or squaringe tospottes (Q3v). As mean- 
ing “a toper, drunkard,” the first occurrence in NED.is 1577 tr. Bullinger’s 
Decades (1592) 153. 


JEANNETTE FELLHEIMER 
New Haven, Connecticut 


TROILUS AND CRISEYDE 


A GEOGRAPHICAL PROBLEM IN TROILUS 
AND CRISEYDE 


An unnoticed geographical problem is presented by Chaucer’s 
description of the dawning of the day when Troilus expects Criseyde 
to return from the Greek camp. There we read how 


The laurer-crowned Phebus, with his heete, 
Gan, in his course ay upward as he wente, 
To warmen of the est see the wawes weete, 
And Nysus doughter song with fresshe entente, 
Whan Troilus his Pandare after sente; 

And on the walles of the town they pleyde, 
To loke if they kan sen aught of Criseyde.* 


The description in the first four lines is one of the passages in the 
Troilus where Chaucer is not translating or paraphrasing I1 
Filostrato;? the idea and the imagery are his own; yet he must 
have realized that the Greeks had to sail from the west in order to 
reach Troy. What could have encouraged him to allow the sea to 
extend in just the opposite direction ? * 

Merely to admire the sensuous imagery and to plead “ poetic 
license ” is perhaps the easy, and certainly the unrewarding, way 
out. For this description raises a question beyond that of mere 
accuracy: it brings the question of whether, for Troilus and 
Criseyde, Chaucer imagined to any great extent the environs of 
Troy. Another passage, a few lines later, enforces the idea that 
Chaucer visualized the scene partly in terms of geographical 
directions : 


1 See Troilus and Criseyde, v, 1107-1113. The text used is F. N. Robinson 
(ed), The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, etc., [1933]). 
Here and later I italicize certain words to aid the reader. 

? The last three lines are based on Jl Filostrato, vii, 1. 

*In none of the maps published in the following treatises have I found 
any hint that Chaucer’s “est see” came from a map: A. E. Nordenskidld, 
Facsimile Atlas to the Early History of Cartography, tr. J. A. Ekeléf and 
C. R. Markham (Stockholm, 1889); A. E. Nordenskiéld, Periplus: an 
Essay on the Early History of Charts and Sailing Directions, tr. F. A. 
Bather (Stockholm, 1897); K. Miller, Mappae mundi: die dltesten Welt- 
Karten herausgegeben und erléutert (6 parts; Stuttgart, 1895-1898). 
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And on the morwe unto the yate he wente, 
And up and down, by west and ek by este, 
Upon the walles made he many a wente.* 


Here is a hint that Chaucer may have thought of the coastline near 
Troy as running more or less in an easterly and westerly direction. 
A slight bit of confirmation for this supposition is found in Cri- 
seyde’s promise to herself that 


I shal to-morwe at nyght, by est or west, 
Out of this oost stele on som manere syde, 
And gon with Troilus where as hym lest.® 


These three passages combine to offer evidence of a curious 
geographical misconception in Chaucer’s mind. The explanation, I 
think, is revealed by the following lines from a later poem, the 
Legend of Hypsipyle. 

So fyl it, so as fame renneth wide, 

There was swich tydyng overal and swich loos, 
That in an yle that called was Colcos, 

Beyonde Troye, estward in the se, 

That therin was a ram, that men mighte se, 
That hadde a fles of gold... .* 


In erroneously making Colchis an island, Chaucer followed Guido 
de Columnis, his avowed source for this portion of the Legend.’ 
The corresponding passage in Guido is also the source of Chaucer’s 
locating Colchis “ Beyonde Troye, estward in the se.” 


Tandem de re mirabili diebus illis per plurima mundi loca loquax fama 
auribus plurimorum intonuit quod in quadam insula dicta Colcos ultra 
regni Troyani confinia uersus orientalem plagam quidam aries habebatur, 
cuius vellus erat aureum, ut fame preconium perhibebat. 


This sentence opens the third paragraph of Liber I of the Historia 
destructionis Troiae, a volume evidently known to Chaucer when 
he wrote the Troilus.® I suggest, then, that as he studied the Troy 


* See 7. and C., v, 1192-1194; Filostrato, vii, 14: 3, reads “ Ma poco valse 
in su e ’n guardare.” 

5See 7. and C., v, 751-753; Filostrato, vi, 7, mentions no directions. 

®* See Legend of Good Women, 1423-1428. 

*See L. G. W., 1396, 1464; Robinson, pp. 963-4. 

® See Guido de Columnis, Historia destructionis Troiae, ed. N. E. Griffin 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1936), pp. 6-7. The corresponding portion of Benoit 
mentions “l’isle de Coleos en mer,” but gives no hint of its direction; see 
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story, Chaucer received from this early passage in Guido the im- 
pression of a sea stretching to the east, beyond Troy. If this be so, 
then the presence of “ the est see ” in our first passage was no error 
at all from the point of view of Chaucer and others who knew their 
Guido; rather it is evidence of Chaucer’s imaginative visualization 
of the locale of his story of Troilus and Criseyde. 


Rosert A. PRATT 
Queens College 


MELVILLE’S LIVERPOOL TRIP 


Students of Herman Melville have long been curious about the 
actual events of his trip to Liverpool, which form the substance of 
his novel Redburn (1849). Nineteenth century biographers, as well 
as Melville’s wife, assigned the voyage to 1837. The chief modern 
biographers, Raymond M. Weaver, John Freeman, and Lewis Mum- 
ford, have accepted this date, and assuming that Melville was tell- 
ing the story of his life in Redburn, they have presented whole 
episodes from Redburn’s experiences as Melville’s own.? The ship 
Melville sailed on has never been identified, nor has any information 
been discovered about the captain and the crew, who constitute most 
of the dramatis personae in Redburn. A study of a letter of Mel- 
ville’s mother, now in the Gansevoort-Lansing Collection in the 
New York Public Library, has finally established the correct 


Benoit de Sainte-Maure, Le Roman de Troie, ed. L. Constans, I (Paris, 
1904), 40: 1. 765. Chaucer mentions Guido in The House of Fame, 1469. 
On the use of Guido in the Troilus, see K. Young, The Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Story of Troilus and Criseyde (“ Chaucer Society Publications, 
Second Series,” No. 40 [London, 1908]), pp. 105-31. 

1 See the article on Melville in The Cyclopaedia of American Literature, 
New York, 1855, 1, 672-6, which was edited by Melville’s friends, Evert A. 
and George L. Duyckinck; the memorandum by Mrs, Melville, made about 
the time of his death (MS. in the possession of Mrs. Henry K. Metcalf, 
who has kindly permitted me to examine it); J. E. A. Smith, Herman 
Melville. Written for the Evening Journal, Pittsfield, 1891, p. 8; Titus M. 
Coan, “ Herman Melville,” The Literary World, xx11, 492, Dec. 19, 1891; 
and Arthur Stedman, Introduction to Typee, New York, 1892, p. xvi. 

?See Weaver, Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic, New York, 1921, 
pp. 77-112, and passim; Freeman, Herman Melville, London, 1926, pp. 10- 
18; Mumford, Herman Melville, New York, 1929, pp. 20-36. 
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date of the Liverpool trip, and the identity of the ship Melville 
calls the Highlander in Redburn. 

This hitherto unpublished letter gives much direct information 
about Melville on the eve of his departure from home for New York 
and Liverpool. It is written hastily, with the sudden transitions 
and loose punctuation and spelling which characterize Maria Mel- 
ville’s worst epistolary style. She writes 


Ist June 


My dear Ganst* — 

Your letter of yesterday was receiv’d & preparations forthwith commencd 
Herman is happy but I think at heart he is rather agitatated, I can hardly 
believe it & cannot realize the truth of his going both my boys gone in 
one week 

How uncertain & changeing are all things here below—but no more of 
this or you will stop reading. I have put up all I had for Herman that I 
thought would be useful, endeavour to procure for him everything within 
the range of his means that will make him comfortable. write me where 
his Vessel is bound, and the probable time of his Sailing. Helen went over 
to Waterford yesterday with Catherine and Leoenard & has not yet come 
back She will feel bad to have him go without his seeing her—send Allan 
up at once—I was rejoiced to hear of your safe arrival without injury— 

My respects to Mrs B— & Husband accept my best love my dear Son 
from your mother 


Maria 


Thus it appears that Melville left home about June 1, 1839. 
Redburn’s ship, the Highlander, left New York “ very early in the 
month of June,”*® and spent about four months on the trip to 
Liverpool and back.’ Of all the ships which left New York harbor 
early in June, 1839, only one fulfills the time schedule of the 
Highlander.2 The St. Lawrence, a merchantman of 356.58 tons, 
owned by Howland and Aspinwall and Oliver P. Brown,° sailed 


* This date has been erroneusly printed as 1837 by Charles R. Anderson, 
Melville in the South Seas, New York, 1939, p. 442, n. 7, and by William 
Braswell, Melville’s Religious Thought, Durham, 1943, p. 128, n.°15. 

Gansevoort Melville, Herman’s older brother. 

®’The letter is addressed “Gansevoort Melville Esq, New York, 19th 
Street, a three Story house 2 doors from the 9th Avenue, Care of Herman 
Melville.” 

* Redburn, Constable Edition, London, 1922, p. 92. 

T Ibid., pp. 394, 395, 396. 

® See the lists of Vessels Cleared and Vessels Arrived in the Shipping and 
Commercial List and New York Price Current, June 1-October 19, 1839. 

* According to her registry records. She was built in Duxbury, Mass., 
in 1833, and burned in 1856. 
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from New York for Liverpool on June 5 and returned on Septem- 
ber 30.%° From this and from the folloving evidence, it can now be 
established with certainty that Melville made his first ocean voyage 
on this ship. 

The official crew list of this vessel bears the name of “ Norman 
Melville, Place of Birth, New York, Place of Residence, New York 
City, Citizen of the United States, Age 19, Height 5 feet 84 inches, 
Complexion light, Hair brown.” The confusion of Herman with 
Norman is not difficult to account for. In Melville’s signature to 
a letter he wrote in 1837," the “ Herman ” could easily be mistaken 
for Norman at a cursory glance. The crossbar of the H is long and 
slanting like the middle stroke of an N, and the e is sufficiently 
ambiguous to pass for an 0. In Melville’s initials added to a post- 
script, the H is indistinguishable from an NV. The scribe of the crew 
list, a government clerk, was probably not given to precise dis- 
tinctions in the handwriting of sailors. Melville was born in New 
York City on August 1, 1819, He was 19 years old in June, 1839. 
He was living at Lansingburgh, but all the other sailors gave the 
port of sailing, New York City, as their residence and Melville 
obviously followed this custom.** On the crew list of the Acushnet, 
on which Melville sailed a year and a half later, he appears as 5 
feet 94 inches tall.** He could easily have grown an inch in the 
interim. 

Further proof that the St. Lawrence is the Highlander lies in 
correspondences between the two crews that could scarcely be 
explained on the grounds of coincidence. One of the sailors on the 
Highlander is called an “ Irish cockney,” because he had been born 
in Ireland but had become an Englishman. The fifteenth member 
of the crew of the St. Lawrence was “James Johnson, Place of 
Birth, Ireland, Citizen of Great Britain.” The principal character 
on the Highlander is a sailor named Jackson, “a native of New 


1° The dates are established officially by annotations made by the In- 
spector of New York Port on the copy of the crew list, now in the National 
Archives, Washington, D. C. 

11Dated Pittsfield, December 31, 1837, and now in the Gansevoort- 
Lansing Collection in’ the New York Public Library. Published in V. H. 
Paltsits, Family Correspondence of Herman Melville, New York, 1929, 


pp- 5-7. 
12 He gave his residence as Fairhaven when he signed on the Acushnet. 


See Anderson, op. cit., p. 35. 
18 Anderson, op. cit., p. 35. 
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York City,”** of sinister appearance and indeterminate age— 
“ He might have seen thirty, or perhaps fifty years,” says Redburn.*® 
A “Robert Jackson, Place of Birth, New York, Age 31,” was on 
the St, Lawrence. Finally, one of the acquaintances Redburn makes 
on his first voyage is a sailor from Greenland, of whom there could 
hardly have been very many in the American merchant marine. 
The last name on the crew list of the St. Lawrence is “ Peter Brown, 
Place of Birth, Greenland, Citizen of Greenland.” 

The captain of the St. Lawrence was Oliver P. Brown, who was 
also part owner of the ship. Whether he was the actual model for 
Captain Riga of the Highlander remains to be seen. Redburn’s hard- 
bargaining master was by Melville’s account a native of Russia 
who had become an American citizen. Oliver P. Brown sounds 
strikingly American. He may have been a New England Yankee, 
like most of the New York shipmasters and owners. 

While it is not the purpose of this brief article to examine the 
full implications of Maria Melville’s.letter and the official papers 
of the St. Lawrence, a few simple conclusions may be stated. Mel- 
ville made his first voyage in 1839, not 1837 as has been supposed. 
He was a man of twenty and not the boy of seventeen whom his 
biographers have assumed him to be. In writing Redburn he repro- 
duced certain elements of time and place, like the schedule of the 
ship which took him to Liverpool and back, and he used men from 
real life for the basis of his portraits. But he changed materially 
the whole story of his leaving home and getting the job on the 
St. Lawrence, as a comparison between his mother’s letter and the 
opening chapters of Redburn will readily show. Furthermore, he 
made his hero a young boy and gave him all the callowness, exag- 
gerated sensitivity, and naiveté which suited his years. Unless 
Melville’s psychological development was arrested to an incredible 
degree, he must at the age of twenty have long outgrown the 
character he creates for Wellingborough Redburn. The ways in 
which Melville reproduced his own experience in Redburn and 
the ways in which he altered it to achieve his artistic ends are the 
subject of a detailed study being made by the present author. For 
the moment, the materials presented in this article, together with 
others too involved for inclusion, provide grounds for a vigorous 


14 Redburn, p. 71. 18 Tbid., p. 72. 
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challenge to the school which identifies Melville with Redburn and 
accepts Redburn as Melville’s autobiography. 


WitiiAM H. GILMAN 
New Haven, Conn. 


TYRKIR, FIRST GERMAN IN NORTH AMERICA 


A recent edition of the Icelandic texts concerning the Norse 
voyages to North America ca. 1000-1007 A. D.* gives fresh impetus 
to a study of these documents from the point of view not only of 
the pre-Columbian history of North America but also of various 
matters of detail contained in them. Of these Icelandic texts the 
most important, next to Hiriks saga rauda, is Grenlendinga pattr * 
or “ Tale of the Greenlanders ” (i.e., of the Icelandic colonists in 
Greenland), which inter alia contains a well-defined episode cen- 
tering upon one Tyrkir,’ a German, perhaps a Rhinelander, and 
foster-father of Leif the Lucky (“ Leifr inn heppni”). 

What Grenlendinga pdttr has to tell about Tyrkir and his con- 
duct involves two passages, of which the first (ed. cit., p. 50, ll. 3-4) 
is merely the casual statement: “There was one German in the 
expedition whose name was Tyrkir.”* The second passage (ibid., 
p- 51, ll. 9-29) tells a good deal more: 


One evening news came that a man was missing from their group, and 
it was Tyrkir the German. Leif was greatly distressed by this because 
Tyrkir had been with him and his father (Erie the Red) for a long time 
and had been very fond of Leif in his childhood. Leif now rebuked his 
companions sharply and set out in search of him (Tyrkir) with twelve men. 
They had, however, got but a little way from the hut when Tyrkir came 


1 Halldér Hermansson, ed., The Vinland Sagas (“ Islandica,” Vol. xxx), 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Press, 1944; on the chronology see idem, The 
Problem of Wineland (“Islandica” Vol. xxv), Ithaca, 1936, pp. 47-48. 

® Ed. cit., pp. 45-65; on this text see further The Problem of Wineland, 
pp. 32-46. 

* For the Icelandic text see ed. cit., pp. 50, ll. 3-4, and 51, ll. 9-29; the 
same in E. V. Gordon, An Introduction to Old Norse (Oxford, 1927, and 
later printings), pp. 46-47. See Wineland, pp. 38-39; Vinland Sagas, p. 63, 
ad loc., for notes. 

‘On this name, perhaps somehow corresponding to Low German “ Dirk” 
(reduced form of Dietrich), see Speculum, xx (1945), 357. 
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toward them and was very pleased (to see them). Leif noticed that his 
foster-father was in good spirits (skapgott). 

He (Tyrkir) had a prominent forehead and a shifty gaze, had small 
features, was of slight build and ill-favored looking, yet he was a man 
skilled in all sorts of craftsmanship. 

Then Leif said to him, “ Why are you so late, foster-father? and (how 
did you get) separated from the people you were with?” Then he (Tyrkir) 
first talked German for a long time and swayed his eyes from side to side 
and grimaced, but they didn’t understand what he was saying. Then after 
a time he spoke Norse, “I wasn’t away much longer than you two (?). 
I have some news to tell: I found grape-vines and grapes.” “Can that 
be true, foster-father?” said Leif. “Certainly it’s true,” he said, “ because 
I was born where there was no lack of grape-vines or grapes.” 

Then they slept the night through, and in the morning Leif said to his 
crew, “Now there are two jobs to be done: each day we'll alternately 
pick grapes and cut down grape-vines and fell wood to make up a cargo 
for my ship.” 


The foregoing narrative contains a number of features, of which 
some are quite clear, others open to more than one interpretation. 
The central figure is Tyrkir, a German and no doubt the first 
German to set foot on the North American continent. No proper 
biography can, it is true, be constructed, but some picture of his 
life is possible. He was brought up, he says, in a part of Germany 
where viticulture was known, and for this locality in the tenth 
century one can think only of the Rhine or Mosel valleys: thus 
Tyrkir was very likely a Rhine or Mosel Frank. He had evidently 
been out of Germany for some years. The text tells us that he had 
long been with Eric the Red and Leif Ericson, long enough, in 
fact, to have known the latter since his childhood. The events here 
described would appear to have taken place ca. 1005, when Leif 
was perhaps about thirty and Eric between fifty and sixty years of 
age, so that Tyrkir must have been in Iceland since ca. 980. That 
he should speak Icelandic (norrena) fluently was only natural. He 
was probably about Eric’s age and thus about fifty-five years old; 
one might put his birth-year tentatively at A.D. 950. Nothing 
further can be inferred about him, except that he was a skilled 
craftsman (ipréttamadr 4 alls konar hagleik). On his physical 
appearance, to which a line or two is devoted, see below. 

The chief event of the episode narrated centers upon the familiar 
situation of a man getting lost in the woods. Tyrkir had gone out 
with some of Leif’s men and had become separated from them, in 
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other words, had got lost, though evidently only for a short time. 
Note his subsequent statement to Eric that he had been away 
scarcely longer than the search party. The men return without 
him, Leif is not unnaturally worried about his foster-father, rebukes 
the men for having lost tract of him, and with twelve others sets 
out to look for him. They find him as he is making his way back 
to camp. The reunion is happy and Tyrkir is in good spirits (var 
skapgott). The word skapgott should probably be understood as 
indicating not, as we shall see, that Tyrkir was “ high ” or “ merry ” 
but rather that he had not been disturbed by his temporary separa- 
tion from the crowd with which he originally set out. Eric asks 
him why he is so late—one imagines, in the half-scolding tone of 
a mother relieving her pent-up anxiety after finding a lost child. 

Then follows a scene the significance of which has been inter- 
preted in more than one way. The issue has centered on Tyrkir’s 
outburst into German, his mother tongue and unintelligible to his 
companions, and on his accompanying behavior: his swaying his 
eyes from side to side and grimacing (skaut marga vega augunum 
ok gretti sik). These gestures, together with the statement that 
he was on his return skapgott and in connection with the fact that 
he also reported the discovery of grape-vines (vinvid ok vinber), 
have commonly been taken as an indication that Tyrkir was drunk.® 

Thus, the first question to settle is whether he was or was not 
drunk on his return from the forest. It is quite true that, if Tyrkir 
had perchance remembered from his boyhood enough about wine- 
making, he could under favorable circumstances have made wine 
or at least a wine of sorts from the poor grapes of Vinland, but the 
circumstances as here described or suggested are all against such 
a possibility. To produce wine or even an intoxicating beverage 
made from grapes, all he would need to have done would be to 
mash up some grapes in a container, even in the hollow of a rock 
or stone, and let the mash ferment. In reasonably warm weather 


5 See Gordon, op. cit., p. 193, note 185. In The Problem of Wineland, p. 
38 (at bottom), Hermannsson states that Tyrkir was drunk; in The 
Vinland Sagas (p. 63, note to p. 51, 1. 23) he assumes that the purport 
of the narrative is that he was drunk, though he appears to recognize the 
inherent unlikelihood of the fact and attributes the story to “some 
Icelandic story-teller’s ignorance of the nature of grapes” rather than to 
the influence of an Oriental story, as suggested by A. H. Krappe, Mod. 
Lang. Notes, Lym (1943), 268-274. 
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he could thus at the end or four or five days have had a brew that 
would be thoroughly intoxicating. This would not have been wine 
properly speaking but it would have been something to get drunk 
on, namely, a partly fermented must containing some percentage 
of alcohol and other toxic elements. The potency of such “new 
wine ” or must is well known; partakers of it can become quite wild. 
However, everything is against any assumption that Tyrkir con- 
trived anything of this sort and for the following reasons: (1) it is 
nowhere stated that he was drunk (Icel. drukkinn or the like) ; 
(2) there is no indication that Tyrkir was alone with his grapes 
for more than a few hours at most, in a word, nowhere near long 
enough to brew himself such a drink; and (3) he could not have 
got wine or any other alcoholic beverage from the natives, since 
alcohol was unknown to the indigenes of pre-Columbian America. 
In fine, not only was Tyrkir not drunk, but there is no indication 
that the author of Grenlendinga pdttr thought that he was. His 
somewhat odd behavior must be explained differently. 

This may best be considered in terms of the psychological and 
physiological implications of the incident as described above: his 
return in good spirits, his talking German, rolling his eyes, followed 
immediately by-an account in intelligible Norse of his exciting 
discovery of grapes. Here one probably only needs to imagine the 
feelings of a man brought up in Germany, living for many years 
in relatively barren Iceland and suddenly finding grapes, last seen 
long ago in his home-land. Under excitement or stress the lapse 
into one’s mother-tongue, here German, is not unusual. Had 
Tyrkir’s behavior been due to a mental or physical disorder, he 
would not immediately have talked good sense in the appropriate 
tongue, that is, Norse. 

A word as to his physical characteristics: prominent forehead, 
loose eyes, small features, small build, and ill-favored looks. En- 
largement of the frontal bone may be a sign of congenital syphilis 
or rickets, but the former probably did not appear in Europe until 
after the return of Columbus from the New World, and the latter 
not till the beginning of the seventeenth century.* However, the 
congenital defect of hydrocephalus causes a very high forehead and 
enlargement of the head in childhood and has the effect of making 


* John Howland, “ Etiology and Pathogenesis of Rickets,” Medicine, 
(1923), 349. 
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the features appear smaller by comparison. “ Loose eyes” might 
be used to describe nystagmus, a swaying of both eyes from side to 
side, especially on lateral gaze. Nystagmus may be a congenital 
defect but may also be present in children afflicted with hydro- 
cephalus.’ If marked hydrocephalus is present, the child dies, so 
one must assume that Tyrkir, if a victim of this malady, had 
suffered from a mild form of the disorder. 

To sum up: it is certain that Tyrkir was not drunk and it is 
clear that he was excited by his discovery of grapes in the New 
World. It is possible that he was a small man who had a slightly 
enlarged head and nystagmus due to an arrested hydrocephalus in 
childhood, though it is equally possible that he was merely an 
unattractive little man with prominent forehead, small features, 
and shifty gaze. His behavior on return to Leif’s camp does not 
suggest intoxication or physical or mental disorder of any kind 
but only momentary excitement. 

MADELAINE R. Brown, M. D. 
Francis P. Macoun, JR. 
Cambridge Mass. 


EINIGE BEMERKUNGEN ZU ADOLF WILBRANDTS 
DER MEISTER VON PALMYRA 


In den Modern Language Notes, 34 (1919), 372, analysiert 
Friedrich Schénemann, der sich—in seinen Aufaingen—um die 
Mark Twain-Forschung verdient gemacht hat,’ die Betrachtungen 
Mark Twains iiber den Meister von Palmyra in dessen Essay 
“ About Play Acting,” das zuerst im Oktober 1898 in der Zeitschrift 
The Forum erschien. 

Es scheint jedoch, daf Schoenemann die Bemerkungen des 
amerikanischen Autors nicht an der Hand des Dramas selbst 
iiberpriift hat. Zwar widerspricht er Mark Twain; indem er sich 
aber von dessen Auffassung nicht frei machen kann, wird er, einmal 
auf Mark Twains Gedankengang hingelenkt, von dem richtigen 
Wege nur noch weiter abgedringt. 


7A. G. Anderson, “ Hydrocephalus,” Oxford Medicine, vI (1921), 223. 
1“ Mark Twain als literarische Persénlichkeit.” Jena, Frommann, 1925 
(Jenaer germanist. Forschungen, hrsg. v. A. Leitzmann 8), 119. 
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Die nachfolgenden Ausfiihrungen sollen dazu dienen, die nach 
des Verfassers Meinung mifverstindliche Auffassung Schoene- 
manns richtigzustellen. 

Das Interesse Mark Twains an diesem Drama wurde durch eine 
Auffiihrung im Burgtheater angeregt, der er wihrend seines Wiener 
Aufenthaltes beiwohnte.? Es war eine jener Auffiihrungen, wie sie 
in dieser Vollendung nur das klassische Ensemblespiel der altesten 
und ersten deutschen Nationalbiihne in ihrer Glanzzeit darbieten 
konnte. So ist es natiirlich, da& die Darstellung Sonnenthals 
(Apelles) und Roberts (Pausanias), oder der Stella Hohenfels 
(Zoe) einen tiefen Eindruck auf Mark Twain machen muBte, der 
in seiner Begeisterung eine solche Biihne und solche Kiinstler auch 
New York gewiinscht hitte. Ob er allerdings wirklich dem ge- 
sprochenen Wort in der gehobenen Ausdrucksweise des Dramas 
soweit zu folgen imstande war, da& er den Sinn der Dichtung voll 
erfafte, bleibe dahingestellt. Es liegt vielmehr nahe anzunehmen, 
da& er in das Drama hineindeutete, was seiner Auffassung und 
besonders, was seinem damaligen Gemiitszustand entsprach—wozu 
noch kommt, da& das Stiick dieser seiner Deutung auf halbem 
Wege entgegenkam. 

Nun neigt gerade in dieser Zeit—in den letzten neunziger 
Jahren—Mark Twains Stimmung zum Pessimismus, wozu schon 
durch auBere Erlebnisse und Erfahrungen aller AnlaB gegeben war. 
Es ist bezeichnend, da& diese gedriickte Stimmung durch den 
unfehlbaren Zauber, den Wien auch auf Mark Twain ausiibte und 
durch den Kontrast mit der heiteren Geselligkeit der Stadt, an der 
er er gerne teilnahm, eher gesteigert als gemildert wurde. Alle 
Schriften, die in jener Zeit entstanden sind oder begonnen wurden, 
spiegeln diese Stimmung wider, vor allem: “ What is Man?” und 
“The Mysterious Stranger.” Ein innerer Zusammenhang mit 
Wilbrandts Drama wird also kein Zufall sein. Verwandte Saiten 
klingen in Mark Twain an, der sich nun das Werk des deutschen 
Dichters auf seine Weise zurechtlegt. Er sieht in dein Stiick vor 
allem das Motiv der Seelenwanderung. Von diesem Gesichtspunkt 
aus erscheint ihm auch das Problem des Apelles—fiir Mark Twain 
nur eine unter anderen interessanten Gestalten. Er bringt sein 
Problem auf die einfache Formel: der Kiinstler wiinscht sich 


” 


*Vgl. des Verfassers “ Mark Twain in Vienna.” Mark Twain Quarterly, 


7 (1945) 1, 1-12. 
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ewiges Leben, aber, erzogen vom Leben, sehnt er sich nach dem 
Tod. (Bezeichnender Weise nimmt er die Zeitdauer fiir die Hand- 
lung mit etwa siebzig Jahren an, wihrend sie sich doch itiber 
Jahrhunderte erstreckt.) Mark Twain trennt gleichsam die beiden 
Motive: Seelenwanderung—faustischer Drang nach Unsterblich- 
keit, und iibersieht so, wie sie miteinander verkniipft sind. Nach 
Mark Twains Interpretation ist das Stiick nur eine Antwort auf die 
Frage: Ist das Leben eine verfehlte Angelegenheit? In seiner 
damaligen Stimmung ist dies fiir ihn gar keine Frage. So sei denn 
das Drama nichts anderes als ein langes, inniges, héhnisches 
Gelichter auf das menschliche Dasein.* Mark Twain ist allerdings 
seiner Deutung nicht ganz sicher. Vielleicht wollte der Dichter 
gar nicht iiber das Leben lachen. Er (Mark Twain) sehe es 
eben so. 

Hiezu bemerkt Schoenemann, da® es allerdings nicht Wilbrandts 
Absicht gewesen sei, iiber das Leben zu lachen, weder zynisch, noch 
verzweifelt. Im Gegenteil, er habe sein Bestes getan, als Denker 
und Kiinstler, das gréfte Ritsel des Lebens zu lésen, namlich das 
Leben selbst. Schoenemann zitiert als Beleg fiir diese Auffassung 
die Stelle (v, 3): 


Nur der kann leben, der in andern lebt, 
An andern wiichst, mit andern sich erneut; 
Ist das dahin, dann, Erde; tu dich auf, 

Treib neue Menschen an das Licht hervor, 
Und uns, die Scheinlebendigen, verschlinge! 


und aus dem letzten Auftritt (v, 4) die Worte Zenobias: 


Erlésung dem, 
Der, lang gepriift, des Lebens Riitsel und 
Des Todes Lehre fafte! 


Was meint Schoenemann mit seiner oben erwihnten Bemerkung ? 
Was hat der Dichter und Denker Wilbrandt dazu getan, das 
Ritsel des Lebens zu lésen? Auf diese Frage bleibt Schoenemann 
die Antwort schuldig. Es scheint, da8 sich fiir Schoenemann unter 
dem Einflu& der Interpretation Mark Twains Sinn und Fragestel- 
lung des Wilbrandtschen Dramas verschoben hat. 

Im Meister von Palmyra handelt es sich nicht—wenigstens nicht 


* This piece is just one long soulful sardonic laugh at human life. Its 
title might properly be: Is Life a Failure? 
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in erster Linie, sondern allenfalls nur implicite—um die Frage nach 
dem Sinn des Lebens. Es ist vielmehr der Wunschtraum des 
ewigen Lebens, seiner unbegrenzten Dauer, der Apelles treibt, in 
faustischem Drang nach héchster Erfiillung, die engen Grenzen 
menschlichen Wirkens zu durchbrechen und ins Unendliche hinaus 
zu verlingern. 

Das Drama ist sohin, wie auch Theodore Henckels in der 
Einleitung zu seiner schénen College-Ausgabe * sagt, “a mysteri- 
ous, Faust-like poem.” Wie fiir Faust kommt auch fiir Apelles 
Lésung und Erlésung am Ende seiner Wanderung. Nachdem er 
Jahrhunderte gelebt, wiinscht er den Tod herbei; doch nicht wie 
ein anderer Ahasver, weil er lebensmiide ist, sondern nur, um 
héherer Vollendung entgegenzugehen. Das “ Wunderritsel,” das 
in mannigfachen Gestalten seinen Weg kreuzte—als Zoe und 
Phoebe, als Persida, Nymphas und Zenobia—enthiillt sich als die 
holde Flamme des vielgestaltigen Lebens ” (v, 4) : 


Es springt des Lebens Geist von Form zu Form; 
Eng ist des Menschen Ich, nur Eine kann es 

Von tausend Formen fassen und entfalten, 

Nur Eine StraBe geh’n; drum tracht’ es nicht 

Ins lebenwimmelnde Meer der Ewigkeit, 

Das Gott nur ausfiillt! Sollt’ es dauern, miiBt’ es 
Im Wechsel bliih’n wie du! Von Form zu Form 

Das enge Ich erweiternd, fiillend, liuternd, 

Bis sich’s in reinem Licht verklirt. So kénnten wir 
Vielleicht, allmahlich, Gott entgegenreifen. 


Das allegorisierende “ Mysterium des in Wien an Grillparzer und 
Raimund Herangereiften”* (Zoe—Leben, Pausanias—Schmerz- 
stiller Tod) wurde seinerzeit vielleicht ebensosehr iiberschitzt, wie 
es heute—wohl mit Unrecht im Hinblick auf seinen Gedanken- 
gehalt und die hohe Sprachkunst—fast vergessen ist.° Das Wiener 
Burgtheater, dessen Direktor Adolf Wilbrandt mehrere Jahre lang 
(1881-1887) gewesen war, hat die hundertste Wiederkehr des 
Geburtstages des Dichters (1937) mit einer technisch und kiinst- 
lerisch vollendeten Auffiihrung gefeiert, ohne allerdings—be- 


* American Book Company, New York-Cincinnati-Chicago 1900. S. 16. 

®*Richard M. Meyer, Die deutsche Literatur des Neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts. (Berlin, Georg Bondi, 1912), 438. 

* Eine englische Ubersetzung in Prosa von Harriott S. Olive erschien in 
Poet Lore 13 (1901), 2, 247 ff. 
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zeichnenderweise fiir den Wandel des Geschmacks—das Stiick damit 
dauernd wiederzubeleben. Es lieBe sich aber wohl denken, da8 die 
moderne Filmbiihne, die in dem Stiick zahlreiche dankbare kino- 
technische Aufgaben finde, den Meister von Palmyra zu neuem 
Leben erwecken kénnte, freilich nur auf Kosten seiner poetischen 
Schénheit und Wirkung. Diese aber wiirde sich auf einem solchen 
Umweg wieder manchem Leser erschliefen. 


‘Max LEDERER 
The American University 


A NOTE ON SPENSER’S OROLOGY 


In the fifth book of the Faerie Queene, Artegall meets the boast- 
ing giant with the scales, who proposes to reduce everything to an 
equality. Among other things, he plans to throw down the moun- 
tains and “ equalize ” the globe of the earth. 


Therefore I will throw down these mountaines hie, 
And make them levell with the lowly plaine: 

These towring rocks, which reach unto the skie, 

I will thrust downe into the deepest maine, 

And as they were them equalize againe. (v. ii. 28, 1-5) 


We notice, however, that while he is going to “ equalize ” the earth, 
he is also going to “equalize” it “againe.” In other words, the 
earth was at one time a smooth ball; then the mountains filled up 
the depressions now occupied by the sea. In this passage, Spenser 
may be simply imagining the state of the world after the elements 
had assumed their primary places at creation; he may, however, be 
thinking of something else. 

In the De sex dierum creatione liber attributed to Bede, a man 
of the Renaissance could read that in the beginning the world was 
flat and more even than it is now.’ Alcuin also stated that there 
were some men of his day who thought that the primitive earth 
was more regular and the mountains not so high.? This opinion is 
echoed by both Rabanus Maurus* and Petrus Comestor.* In the 


* Op. cit., PL, XCtl, 222; the modern text reads plena for plana. 
* Interrogationes et responsiones in Genesin, PL, ©, 530. 
*Commentaria in Genesin, PL, cvim, 519. 

* Historia scholastica, PL, cxcvul, 1084-5. 
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Glossa ordinaria, which appeared in many Latin Bibles of Spenser’s 
age, we read in the comment on Genesis 7: Licet sint qui putent 
nec terrae qualitatem nec altitudinem montium tantam fuisse ante 
diluvium qualis et quanta est hodie. The idea seems to have gained 
considerable currency by the beginning of the seventeenth century 
when it was attacked by David Pareus, who tells us of the non- 
sensical notion of those who say that before the Flood the earth 
was shaped like an apple and that the mountains were produced 
by the Deluge.® The doctrine gained considerable repute towards 
the end of the seventeenth century when it became the basis of 
Thomas Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 


Don CAMERON ALLEN 


“TWO GOOD ANGLO-SAXON WORDS” 


The following quotation from a news item in the Baltimore Sun 
of Jan. 31, 1946, p. 9, col. 2, includes the expression which gives 
title to this note: 


Mr. France was asked what he meant by “tremendous pressure.” “ They 
are two good Anglo-Saxon words,” he said... . 


The worthy commissioner was not concerned with etymology here. 
He meant that the words needed no explanation; they explained 
themselves. In using them he was not beating about the bush, but 
speaking out, calling a spade a spade. His English was plain and 
to the point. For that reason he could characterize “ tremendous 
pressure ” as Anglo-Saxon. For him Anglo-Saron means (among 


other things) ‘plain English, and can be applied to words of 
foreign origin, introduced into the language hundreds of years 
after the Norman Conquest. This meaning of Anglo-Saxon, though 
neglected by the dictionaries, is well established in current usage; 
see my paper in RES v (1929) 173 ff. 


Kemp MALONE 


*In Genesin Mosis (Genevae, 1614), p. 804. 
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Propalladia and Oiher Works of Bartolomé de Torres Naharro. 
Edited by JosepH KE. GILLET. 2 vols. Bryn Mawr: Penn- 
sylvania (George Banta Publishing Company: Menasha, Wis- 
consin), 1943, 1946. Pp. 292, 565. 


At the moment when we are lamenting the years that the locusts 
have eaten appears the second volume of an edition which in paper, 
print, accuracy and general perfection can have had few equals 
even in the palmiest days of pre-war publication. It is the result 
of many years of study and research, and the wealth of informa- 
tion and minute scholarship which it contains are an unfailing joy. 
The thoroughness of the work is indicated by the fact that two 
leaves missing from the Spanish Academy’s recent (1936) edition 
of the “ Propalladia” of 1517, in which they were replaced by 
leaves from the 1524 edition, are here supplied from the editio 
princeps at Copenhagen. The work is dedicated to Mr. Archer M. 
Huntington. The first volume consists of a brief foreword, over a 
hundred pages of bibliographical matter, divided into eight chap- 
ters, fifty-eight magnificent plates (title-pages, text and a beautiful 
binding of the 1526? edition) and 150 pages of Torres Naharro’s 
minor poems. Of especial interest are the remarks concerning the 


censorship of the plays: 


It should be remembered that in the history of Inquisition censorship 
instances of vindictiveness may be matched with others of surprising 
tolerance; that frequently instances of stupidity and caprice alternate with 
sharp insight and pitiless logic . . . It might be said that the work shows 
a somewhat erratic tolerance, or perhaps indifference, in all non-dogmatic 
matters. The grossness of the rustic, healthy enough in its way, is con- 
doned, but his vocabulary is censored . . . The scene in which the frayle 
unfrocks himself in the Soldadesca is eliminated wholesale and all refer- 
ences to him and his religious activities are removed; but the medieval 
quip against the parish priest in the Ymenea is tolerated ... Yet no- 
where is the Inquisitor quite relentless . . . It might be said that alto- 
gether the Inquisitor’s attitude has been characterized by a generally 
good-natured indifference, occasional moments of interest and a sustained 


dogmatic concern (I. 69-71). 


Torres Naharro did not, like Don Quixote, make a rosary of the tail 
of his shirt, but his epistle to his shirt ( Vete con Dios, camisa mia) 
“may have seemed indecent.” 

Volume I! is occupied entirely by the eight comedias (pp. 1-565). 
A third volume, of textual, historical and literary criticism, will 
complete this masterly work, of which the George Banta Publishing 
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Company has good reason to be proud, since it is not often that a 
great scholar is so splendidly presented. 

In his Foreword Professor Gillet states that “ Although Torres 
Naharro has been recognized as one of the most remarkable figures 
in the history of the modern European drama, his international 
significance is still generally ignored or underestimated.” This 
Spanish contemporary of Gil Vicente is often as difficult to read 
as his Portuguese fellow playwright (scraps of French, long pas- 
sages of Catalan, Italian and Latin and the vocabulary of the 
peasants make for confusion), and he lacks Vicente’s lyrical genius 
(we have only to compare the attempts at lyrism, 11. 107, 137, 186, 
288, 321, 364, with the lyrics inserted in Vicente’s plays), so that 
he is never likely to share the great Portuguese poet’s popularity. 
But no Spanish scholar can afford to leave Torres Naharro’s plays 
unread, for they are alive and filled with interesting detail. He 
shared Vicente’s joy in the glory of King Manuel’s reign and his 
delight in geographical names is that of Vicente and Milton. The 
spelling Ornuz for Ormuz (11. 96 and 117) seems to be due to a 
general substitution of Spanish N for Portuguese M, by which 
Santarem becomes Sanctaren (11. 464), unless we account for it 
as a misprint. Torres Naharro pays a glowing tribute to the courage 
and enterprise of the Portuguese in the “ Comedia Trophea”; in 
the “ Comedia Tinellaria” he extends their conquests beyond the 
terrestrial and notes that they consider God to be Portuguese. For 
their part the Spanish are “ kings of the earth” (1. 234) ; they are 
“manigoldi, forfantaci” (11. 172) and in the “ Dialogo del Nas- 
cimento ” he celebrates their prowess in war and declares that Spain 
had never been so healthy, prosperous, and celebrated. He seems 
to have looked on the Peninsula as one country, and bestows equal 
praise on Seville and Lisbon; the achievements of the Spanish and 
the Portuguese in the New World were a joint glory. 

Torres Naharro has the sympathy of Vicente and Cervantes for 
the genuine people, the peasantry, and it is this which gives a 
spice and charm to his plays. The peasants are presented naturally 
in both thought and language. Classical references occur, at that 
time they were inevitable (Lucan is described as “the good 
Cordobese ”), but they are not obtrusive, although Apollo among 
the peasants of the “ Comedia Trophea” is as out of place as are 
Bacchus and Venus in the “ Lusiads.” The peasant scenes are very 
genuine and local, bristling with more or less obscure allusions 
(“las colmenas de Lope ” is of course not a reference to the unborn 
dramatist) ; although there are few explicit expressions of a love 
of Nature, the characters, as often in Spanish literature, are set in 
their natural frame and in the “Comedia Jacinta” there is a 
background of meadows, springs, crops, plough-land and fallow, 
gardens, hills and mountains” (11. 356). 

Some of the observations are common to Torres Naharro and to 
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Cervantes two generations later: the shackles of poverty (Haud 
facile emergunt) : 


un pobre escudero, 
como le sienten ruin capa, 
aunque merezca ser papa 
no le hardn cocinero; 


the indulgence due to “ Yerros por amores”; the easy life of the 
friars (Yd con Dios a trabajar) ; the devout Catholic’s criticism of 
the iniquities of Rome; the decay of faith (la fe es falecida) ; the 
demoralization of city life (11. 331, 394, 523) ; the maliciousness of 
critics (las carniceras e inquietas lenguas) ; the “ bestial vulgo.” 
The superiority of the Spanish infantry is described almost in the 
words of Cervantes (de las buenas infanterias la mejor la espafola. 
I. 139). He speaks out more clearly than Cervantes in his denunci- 
ation of those who condemn and satirize women (11. 349). Both 
agree that the life of the peasant (with abundance of bread and 
wine) is happier and healthier than that of the rich (11. 142). 
Many a vivid touch throws the times into sharp relief: the 
mention, for instance, of the students who read by the light of 
the moon in order to economize their lamp-oil: 
Los mozos de las escuelas 


yrse a estudiar a la luna 
por no gastar las candelas. 


Crude and unliterary as Torres Naharro often is, he is rarely dull 
and dull indeed will be the reader who does not now take the 
opportunity of studying him in volumes so easily handled and in 
every way so attractive. 
Avprey F. G. BELL 
Victoria, B.C. 
Canada 


Manuel de VAnglats du moyen des origines au stécle. 
Par Fernanp Mossf. 1. Vieil-Anglais. Tome Premier: Gram- 
maire et Textes. Paris: Aubier, McMXLy. Pp. 345+ (3). 
T'wo planches and one folding table. Tome Second; Notes et 
Glossaire. Ibid. Pp. (6)-+ 347 +-548.— Bibliothéque de Phil- 
ologie Germanique VIII. 


Apart from the fact that this is probably the first textbook in 
Old English to be written in French for French universities it is 
also quite an unusual work. It combines a thorough descriptive (and 
to some extent comparative) grammar with a no less carefully 
composed textbook with notes and glossary. The first reminds one 
of the standard German grammars but gives us more: not only the 


= 
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customary phonology and accidence (with word formation thrown 
in) but also a most unusual treatment of syntax, as well as appen- 
dices on poetic style and metrics, incorporating the theories of 
Sievers and Heusler. The textbook itself recalls the standard 
English and American textbooks with the obligatory notes and 
glossaries, but it has the very commendable additional feature of 
printing everywhere Latin originals and other parallels along with 
the texts whenever such originals are known and available. 

Moreover, the whole book seems to be written not only with the 
French passion for logic and lucid presentation but also with strict 
care in detail and, as it seems, with unusual concern for the be- 
ginner. To that consideration we owe not only an informative 
bibliography at the head of the volume, but also a glossary of lingu- 
istic terms, a list which arranges the texts in the order of their 
difficulty, and a handy folding table with a synopsis of the chief 
paradigms. 

In the grammar Mossé’s interpretation of the short diphthongs 
($12) is not the conventional one (Sievers-Luick-Wyld). He 
represents them as monophthongs: ea/#/,te/e or i/,eo/e/ 
and explains them as attempts in Irish fashion to indicate the 
quality of a preceding or a following consonant (c, g,sc and 1, r,h 
respectively). The assumption (§ 14) of a pronunciation / ndz / 
in lengra, gingra does not seem to me very plausible. In defining 
long and short syllables (§ 38) Mossé forgets the case where the 
syllable contains only a long vowel: a, pda. 

To say (in § 48) that ge-cynd, ge-sc¥, and wéofod are declined 
like rice is, of course, slightly misleading. 

Though Mossé, in the preface, denies having made comparison 
with other Germanic dialects, not to mention the Indo-European 
languages, the fact is that he usually discusses the inflexional 
classes (stems) in terms of Indo-European (Latin-Greek) gram,r 
mar, and in the case of the strong verbs, he actually explains their 
vocalism in Indo-European terms, which, of course, are much 
simpler than the complex systems found in the Germanic dialects. 
Yet it remains true that the grammar is primarily descriptive, not 
historical. 

In the syntax, which on the whole seems admirably clear, there 
are a few points which call for comments. In discussing the geni- 
tive (§ 157) the author calls pes cyninges pegnas adnominal 
genitive. Most grammarians would, I think, call this the possessive 
genitive, and, as a matter of fact, later on (§ 196, 5) Mossé actually 
speaks of the parallel are fader as a possessive genitive. But what 
he calls possessive genitive in § 157 are such forms as ic wes micles 
cynnes, which usually would be considered to be descriptive genitive. 
This is all the more peculiar, since his basic understanding of 
possessive seems to agree with the usual one, for instance when he 
classifies him on pat heafod as a possessive dative. Under his 
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adnominal genitive one also finds Pantan stréam which I should 
prefer to call genitive of naming. 

The theory that vocalic alliteration must rest on the existence of 
an initial glottal stop, though quite common, is doubtful in view of 
Modern Icelandic alliterative practice. 

‘In choosing the texts Mossé has followed the established pattern 
rather than trying to be original. After some extracts from the 
gospels and Atlfric’s Colloquium, which are normalized for the 
beginner, there follow Alfredian texts to illustrate him as a sponsor 
of the Chronicle, as educator, geographer, and legislator. This is 
followed by 10th century prose, including Bede’s Historia Ecclesi- 
astica as well as Atlfric’s and Wulfstan’s writings, and, to finish, a 
passage from the Peterborough Chronicle. 

Then comes poetry of pagan inspiration: some charms and bits 
from Beowulf, which in turn is followed by lyric and elegiac poems. 
After that follows Biblical and Christian poetry to be in turn 
followed by a heroic poem (Battle of Maldon). 

At the end there are a few texts illustrating the Old English 
dialects (Northumbrian, Mercian, and Kentish). 

Every selection is headed by a concise introduction with biblio- 
graphical notices of editions and recent scholarly work. Some of 
these would doubtless be more up to date had it not been for the 
war. Thus the author has Malone’s edition of Déor, but not his 
articles on Medhild and Géat, of which he knows nothing. 

The notes are copious and excellent. Every text is first discussed 
from a linguistic point of view, forms of phonology and inflexion 
are adduced to determine the dialect. Such a study, though com- 
mon in textbooks of Middle English, especially English ones, has 
been decidedly rare in textbooks of Old English. 

Otherwise the notes discuss difficult points, realia, history, 
sources, and bring welcome references to the literature on the 
subject. 

By a rather cursory reading I have noted only two errors in the 
notes, and that in the chapter on Ohthere and Wulfstan: Bjarmir 
for Bjarmar (p. 370, note 28) and Hdrfagr for hinn harfagri 
(p. 372, note 101). 

The glossary is obviously well designed: grammatical forms are 
fully tagged and etymology indicated. Variant forms are given 
too. Perhaps the author has economized too much on the notoriously 
long entries; it seems to me that such instances as weordan and 
wesan might profitably have been made to cover half a column or 
more instead of the few lines they actually fill up. I have done a 
little checking of references and not found any errors except one 
in the syntax (p. 150, line 11: 12 / 50 read: 13 / 50). 

Altogether the book bids fair to take its place as a classic at 
French universities where English is taught. It might even in 
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translation well compete with current American textbooks in the 


field. 
The only thing about the book which is really bad is the paper. 


But for that the War is to blame, not the publisher. 
SterAn EINARSSON 


Shakespeare and the Tragic Theme. By AnTuur H. R. FAtRcHILD. 
Columbia, Mo.: University of Missouri Studies, x1x, No. 2 
(1944). Pp. 145. $1.50. 


This concentrated imaginative interpretation of Shakespeare’s 
mature period stems from a school of critical thought that has had 
its main impetus in the works of G. Wilson Knight. Professor 
Knight’s Myth and Miracle, The Wheel of Fire (1930), The 
Imperial Theme (1931), and The Shakespearian Tempest interpret 
the plays from their poetic atmosphere rather than from their 
dramatic structure. Professor Fairchild states in his preface that 
he presents Shakespeare not as the product of literary influence 
with historical background but as the product of an author inde- 
pendent of his contemporaries and unconstrained in his originality. 
From a subjective point of view, which is defined as a “ develop- 
ment from within” (p. 89), Shakespeare saw universal life, not 
coming from God nor from the divine order of things, but from 
the heart of man (p. 90). 

In separate interpretations of the four great tragedies: Hamlet, 
Othello, King Lear, and Macbeth, Fairchild presents the abstract 
thought that underlies each play. Hamlet is the symbol of adoles- 
cence in which character has not yet been formed but whose ideal- 
ism quickens our hopes; Othello typifies the passion of sex-jealousy 
directed against the person originally loved; King Lear becomes 
for us a picture of the complete disintegration of famliy bonds; and 
Macbeth presents to us the transformation of a man of action into 
one of thought, “from an extrovert to an introvert” (p. 58): In 
treating these themes Fairchild does not point out what is good 
or bad, and does not see any problems of workmanship; one would 
believe that the plays were long narrative poems written in any age. 
He presents Shakespeare as a “ participant in a movement of 
thought ” that is not connected with any particular century. 

The chapter entitled “ Shakespeare’s Unwritten Story” is the 
most original part of Fairchild’s book. In conceiving his stories 
Shakespeare created in his mind first a story of positive good which 
would be pleasurably acceptable to his audience. For dramatic 
purposes he had to write stories of failures, but these weaknesses of 
the protagonist in their impact on the imagination of the listener 
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take on opposite meanings. We derive pleasure from Macbeth 
because we follow the degenerate actions of the play by a contrast- 
ing action in our subjective mind which presents him as a man who 
might have been a force for good in the world. 

The unwritten story that Shakespeare implied in each of these cases is 
more important and more significant than the written story. This is a 
paradox, but true. It is in his unwritten story that Shakespeare has given 
us a new vision of an universal order. Here lies the final respect of his 
greatness. Here, not in historical background merely, is the true realm of 
criticism and appreciation; for it is only as we apprehend his unwritten 
story intellectually and accept it emotionally that we can be said to dis- 
cern his dramatic and artistic motif and to read Shakespeare truly. (p. 76) 


Schematically, according to Fairchild (p. 76), this means that as 
the course of the protagonist (as represented by a zigzag line) 
goes down, the spectator is rounding out an ascending arc in his 
mind, “The arc or perfect round is the positive side of a negative 
picture ” (p. 77); the negative picture is, of course, what Shake- 
speare actually presents on the stage. Fairchild insists that these 
mental arcs in our minds are Shakespeare’s ofiginal conception of 
the stories “if his tragic characters are to have meaning for us” 
(p. 78). Since these ares occur, as a kind of psychological necessity, 
to the mind of anyone in any age who reads the plays, they indi- 
cate the universal appeal in Shakespeare to a high order of life. 
“ As he reads, he thinks and speaks of Hamlet, Othello, Lear, and 
Macbeth that might have been.” (p. 87) “The reader builds up 
in imagination ideal forms of character that are the counterparts 
of what he finds on the pages of his text.” (p. 87) At the end of 
this chapter the author claims that by this interpretation “ tragedy 
affords the strongest, the most exhilarating, and the most deeply 
pleasurable assurance of possible happiness and success in life that 
any art reveals to man.” (p. 88) 

The concluding chapter of Fairchild’s work sums up the author’s 
subjective interpretation of Shakespeare’s tragic theme which is 
dominated throughout by a religio-philosophical meaning. As a 
participant in the external world the tragic characters are governed 
by the laws of the Cosmic Order which is a non-moral System. The 
tragic characters are highly individualized and fall into no molded 
types. Paradox enters into each of them because they seem to 
represent humanity but really do not. In Shakespeare, the heart of 
man is more important than the mind. This insistence on the 
subjective point of view reminds one of the Ulrici-Gervinus school 
of interpretation. This school inherited from Coleridge the intel- 
lectual bias which seeks meaning and significance everywhere and 
which construes the plays in terms of an inner law. Fairchild 
differs from this Romantic school of thought, however, in his de- 
pendency mainly on imagery to guide his interpretation. Though 
disclaiming any religious influence on the tragedies, Fairchild’s 
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insistence on the emanation of the tragic theme from the heart of 
man and the recognition of a definite atmosphere as the true Shake- 
speare, amounts to a belief that the poet is a happily inspired genius 
who enjoys a loftiness and balance that places him outside the 
sphere of other men. 

In what I have called his subjectivism, Shakespeare made his own choice, 
took his own stand. He sought no God external to himself, posited no 
immortality, envisioned no heaven of reward; but he revealed a divinity 
in man that is the groundwork of all morality and the substance out of 
which all religion is made. This is the essence of Shakespeare’s tragic 
theme. (p. 140). 


Aesthetic and historical interpretations have the same aims: to 

evaluate a work of literature, to define the chief qualities in a 
work of art, to show how it came to be what it is. These two allied 
branches are healthier when they are not kept apart. Fairchild 
insists on keeping his subjective point of view free from realistic, 
theatrical influences. He frankly is more interested in the image of 
things than in the things themselves. The danger of this attitude is 
that the interpretation becomes too individualized. Nothing seems 
to disturb the sense of logic that he derives from the atmosphere of 
the plays. Freytag explains the power in every spectator’s mind of 
meeting the dramatist half way in his characterization (Technique 
of the Drama, p. 249); but when the critic strays in his aesthetic 
impressions away from the play as a play, the danger of misinter- 
pretation or of attributing to the dramatist more than he intended 
is very great. This happens often in Fairchild’s book. For example, 
after making the following observation on Shakespeare’s tragic 
theme: 
Shakespeare’s is no schematised or sublimated device, as analysis might 
suggest; it has the higher consistency of art in its portrayal of tragic 
character. Not the immortal character, as we know him, not the wilfully 
criminal character, but the sentimentalist is revealed by Shakespeare as 
the most dangerous character in the world—to himself, to the world at 
large; and because he is so he holds first place, as protagonist, in the 
greatest and most impressive of all literary forms, a form which, almost 
fortuitously, man came to call tragedy. (p. 114) 


Fairchild enters upon a theoretical discussion of the relationship of 
will to sentimentalism which is badly muddled in thought (pp. 115, 
116, 117). 

Fairchild’s Shakespeare and the Tragic Theme does not pretend 
to give a factual or even a detailed analysis of the plays. His 
understanding of the meaning of the plays is derived, not from 
textual or historical evidence, but from thought-out impressions. 
Some sections are good, especially the chapters on Othello, King 
Lear, and Macbeth, where the author is apparently drawing infor- 
mation from the text. The rest of the interpretations are theoretical 
and individual in character. It is unfortunate that the section on 
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Hamlet had to come first in the book as it will be hard for any 
reader to accept Hamlet as an adolescent in his teens. More plausi- 
ble is it to regard Hamlet as “the voice of a Renaissance grown 
middle-aged.” (Theodore Spencer, Death, and Elizabethan Tragedy, 
p. 234). 

This question of Hamlet’s age, which among critics ranges from 
eighteen to thirty, is best explained as follows: Shakespeare in his 
earliest version treated Hamlet as a youth of twenty, but later addi- 
tional interpolations of passages of mature thought by the drama- 
tist finally led him to insert the line that definitely raises Hamlet’s 
age to twenty-eight or thirty (v, i, 177), and to change “ this 
dozen yeare ” of the First Quarto (Bodley Head Quartos, vit, p. 
65) to “three-and-twenty years” of the Folio (v, i, 190). This 
latter interpolation was moved forward some ten lines to refer 
unmistakably to Yorick’s skull. Fairchild may be confusing the 
periods of life as understood in Shakespeare’s time when he regards 
Hamlet as an adolescent. Hamlet fits into the fourth stage of life 
as described by Jaques in his Septem Aetates Hominis. This, 
according to the Eliot-Cooper Latin Dictionary * used in the Strat- 
ford school (folio 1552), is the Juventus stage of life, not Adoles- 
centia which Eliot describes as “ Youngage.” According to this 
dictionary Juventus extended to the age of thirty-five. Further- 
more, contrary to Fairchild’s subjective impression of Hamlet as a 
man in the adolescent stage of life, there is much sombre material 
in the play that gives the reader the impression of an older man. 

Professor Fairchild is to be commended for giving us the finely 
drawn characterization of Othello (Chapter 11) and the interpre- 
tation of King Lear (Chapter 111). They are both fresh and close 
enough to the text to be convincing. 


SAMUEL AsA SMALL 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 


Outline of a Theory of Linguistic Change. By Harry A. DEFEr- 
RARI. Washington, D.C.: Privately Printed, 1941. 21 pp. 

The Statistical Study of Literary Vocabulary. By G. Upny Yute. 
Cambridge, England: University Press. 1944. ix, 306 pp. 
$6.00. 


Dr. Deferrari’s treatise is difficult to review since it seems to 
represent the deep intuitive insight of a learned scholar into the 


For Shakespeare’s use of this Latin dictionary, see T. W. Baldwin, 
William Shakespeare’s Small Latine and Lesse Greeke, 1944, 1. 423; 11. 
122, 133, 142, 145, 146, 156, 160, 225, 234, 252, 276, 314, ete. 
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dynamics of linguistic change—an insight, however, which Dr. 
Deferrari neither expresses strictly nor tests with empiric rigor. 

The thesis itself is as follows (p. 2): “ Every language strives 
to be as clear (unambiguous) and forceful as is necessary for the 
welfare of the linguistic community, and it also strives to be so 
with a minimum expenditure of effort.” The thesis consists of 
two parts, and we shall discuss the second part first. 

With the contention, “it (7. e. language) strives to be so with a 
minimum expenditure of effort,” the reviewer for one has no per- 
sonal quarrel, since for years he has been studying the economy of 
language and is even now preparing for publication a treatise on 
the ‘ principle of least effort.’ Moreover the long list of persons 
who have studied Maupertuis’ principle of least action’ will 
scarcely say that Dr. Deferrari is on the wrong track, however 
much they may wonder at his term, “ effort ” (is it work, action, or 
some new property of matter?), and however much they may marvel 
at the manner in which the factor of time is ignored. Without a 
strict definition of “ effort,” an empiric test is impossible. 

The first part of the thesis is even more ambiguous: “every 
language strives to be as clear (unambiguous) and forceful as is 
necessary for the welfare of the linguistic community.” What are 
the objective criteria of the “ welfare of a linguistic community ” ? 
What are the objective criteria of that which is “ as clear as neces- 
sary” for said welfare. Without those criteria, empiric test is 
impossible. In a way Dr. Deferrari’s thesis reminds one of 
“Occam’s Razor” of William of Occam: “ Essentia non sunt 
multiplicanda praeter necessitatem,” a verbalism with which we all 
more or less agree subjectively, even though few would care to 
undertake the intellectual task of defining essentia or necessitatem. 

The same ambiguity attaches to his theoretical elaboration (p. 
2 ff.). For example, he says that “linguistic change is due to three 
main forces: 1. assimilation (simplification); 2. the reaction 
against assimilation; and 3. the need for forcefulness (vividness) .” 
Or again (p. 3): “ Linguistic change is caused by assimilation and 
the reaction against assimilation.” Well—what is the right amount 
of similarity and diversity in speech so that we shall have (ue right 
amount of “forcefulness (vividness)”? What constitutes equili- 
brium between these three forces? Let us have some actual cases. 

Turning to Dr. Deferrari’s sets of examples (p. 3 ff.)—they are 
by no stretch of the imagination empiric proofs—I do not see that 
they even serve to provide the reader with a much needed clarifica- 
tion of the principle in Dr. Deferrari’s mind. Linguistics has long 
known of the phenomena of assimilation and dissimilation, and 
has supposed offhand that they were the effect of opposing tenden- 


* First published, Maupertuis, Pierre L. M. de, Essai de Cosmologie, 
Amsterdam, 1750; see also, Gibson, W. R. B:, “The principle of least 
action as a psychological principle,” Mind, N.S. ix (1900), 469-495. 
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cies. That Dr. Deferrari has said anything more than that with his 
data is not clear to the present reviewer. 

At the end of his study (p. 21), Dr. Deferrari summarizes: 
“ we may state that the basic cause of linguistic change is the inter- 
play of the two urges (almost wholly unconscious), the one for 
effectiveness (clarity), and the other for the conservation of 
energy.” Here one must be careful. If by the urge for the 
“ conservation of energy ” Dr. Deferrari means his erstwhile “ mini- 
mum expenditure of effort,’ then—if his usage of the term, 
minimum, is that of a dynamic minimum in the physical sense— 
there will be no “interplay ” with it; instead it will remain the 
single superlative? of all linguistic action (if his “ effort ” means 
anything, and if his minimum is the correct one). 

Yet there is one point about Dr. Deferrar’s treatise that is con- 
spicuous and for which he deserves great praise: he at least has the 
intellectual courage to ask a big question, and to state a point of 
view. The fact that it is a verbalization does not mean that he 
therefore can not make it empiric. His present treatise is an 
outline. We shall look forward to the more complete statement. 


Dr. Yule is a statistician of international reputation whose 
textbook on statistical theory (with Dr. Kendall) is fundamental.* 
Hence his book under review offers an opportunity to watch a 
genuinely great statistician treat a literary problem to which he 
quite obviously brings a deep personal interest and a very con- 
siderable literary scholarship. 

Dr. Yule’s specific question is: Did Thomas 4 Kempis write the 
De Imitatione Christi, or is it, as many have maintained, the work 
of some other author? Dr. Yule’s method of answering this 
question is statistical, and, as such, it may have a wide methodo- 
logical applicability in the entire problem of comparing styles. 

Dr. Yule’s first statistical attempt to answer this question 
appeared some years ago: “On sentence-length as a statistical 
characteristic of style in prose: with application to two cases of 
disputed authorship,” Biometrika, xxx (1938), 363-390. Dividing 
sentence-lengths into classes of 1-5 words, 6-10 words, 11-15, and 
so on, he analyzed two samples each from Macaulay’s Fssays and 
Lamb’s Elia and Last Essays of Elia where he found in each case 
that the samples from the same author agreed fairly closely while 
differing from those of the other. Then he applied his method to 
the De Imitatione and to the known writings of Thomas and 
Gerson. On the basis,of the criterion of sentence-lengths, he found 


*For a discussion of the necessity for a single superlative (marimum, 
minimum) in social dynamics and speech, I trust that I shall not appear 
objectionable if I mention: Zipf, G. K., “ The unity of nature, least-action, 
and natural social science,” Sociometry, v (1942), 48-62. 

* Yule, G. Udny and Kendall, M. G., An introduction to the theory of 
Statistics, 12 edition. London, England: Charles Griffin, 1940. 
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that the De Imitatione agreed more closely with the style of 
Thomas than with that of Gerson. And he found that sentence- 
length may in general be a characteristic of style in prose (although 
he admits that the problem of ‘what is a sentence?’ is a knotty 
one). 

The present book is a continuation of his study of the authorship 
of the De Imitatione and also of the general problem of further 
statistical characteristics of style. This time he examines the distri- 
bution of nouns in the De Imitatione as well as in the writings of 
several authors including the known writings of Thomas and 
Gerson. 

As to the specific question of the authorship of the De Imitatione, 
Dr. Yule’s data unmistakably warrant his conclusion (p. 278): 
“The results, it seems to me, almost exclude the possibility of 
Gerson as the author, but are entirely consistent with the author- 
ship of Thomas 4 Kempis. One cannot of course go further and 
say that the authorship of Thomas 4 Kempis is proved, for statisti- 
cal data can only balance the claims of one author against those of 
another: but our evidence quite confirms the poetic simile of 
Rosweyd in his Vindiciae Kempenses: ‘Non rosa rosam magis 
redolet, quam liber de Imitatione Christi similis est reliquis 
Thomae 4 Kempis scriptionibus.’ ” 

Dr. Yule admits (p. 281) that his work is incomplete in many 
respects. He particularly regrets that information is lacking for 
the distribution of verbs and adjectives. The purpose of the 
present book, he says, is to elicit criticism and to stimulate further 
studies. Undoubtedly Dr. Yule’s method of studying the frequency- 
distribution of nouns can be applied to those of other parts of 
speech of any sets of styles. 

However valuable his study may be to students of Gerson, 
Thomas and the de Imitatione, it is of tremendous interest as an 
application of statistical method to stylistic problems. Although 
nearly a third of the book (chaps. 2-5) is devoted to a closely 
reasoned statistical discussion of the problem of style, his actual 
formula (the ‘characteristic k’) can be applied to a stylistic 
problem of the above sort without any particular knowledge of 
statistical theory. In other words the non-mathematical student of 
style can ascertain the ‘ characteristic k’ of a given style without 
knowing how Dr. Yule arrived at his formula, if he is willing to use 
the formula on faith, and if he is willing to make the underlying 
frequency-count. 

Naturally an important study like Dr. Yule’s also raises the 
question as to the reason why different individuals should show 
consistent preferences for particular parts of speech. Thus why 
does one person express himself to a greater extent in nouns and 
consistently so?* Although Dr. Yule does not address himself to 


*Cp. Sanford, F. H., “Speech and personality: a comparative case 
study,” Character and personality, x (1942), 169-198. 
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this problem, his data show that such preferences are the case. 
And that fact alone is of considerable interest to the student of 


the dynamics of speech. 
GrorcE KINGSLEY ZIPF 


Harvard University 


Niederdeutsche Mitteilungen. Hrsg. v.d. Niederdeutschen Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft zu Lund. Jahrgang I (1945). Lund: Gleerup, 
1945. Pp. 93. 

Die mittelniederdeutschen Texte des 13. Jahrhunderts. Beitrage 
zur Quellenkunde und Grammatik des Friihmittelniederdeut- 
schen. Von Gustav Koruén. [Lunder germanistische For- 
schungen. Bd. 19] Lund: Gleerup, 1945. Pp. 252. 


Die im Oktober 1944 an der schwedischen Universitat Lund ins 
Leben gerufene ‘ Niederdeutsche Arbeitsgemeinschaft’ legt nun- 
mehr das erste Heft ihrer Zeitschrift vor. So weit ersichtlich steht 
im Vordergrunde ihres Interesses die Erforschung der Kulturzu- 
sammenhiinge aller am Rande der Westbaltik siedelnden Volker. 
Das Niederdeutsche fallt somit in den Bereich der Betrachtung, so 
weit es Exportartikel geworden ist. Wodurch die Zeitschrift davor 
geschiitzt sein sollte, Organ allzu lokaler Interessen zu werden. 
Der Begriff einer westbaltischen Kultureinheit, deren politischer 
Motor ja die Hanse ist, kann zweifellos zu héchst fruchtbaren 
Erkenntnissen fiihren, die Strahlungs-stiirke und Weite der Kul- 
turzentren Bremen—Liibeck—Wismar harrt ja noch genauer Mes- 
sungen. Mir ist blo& bange vor einem neuen Segment, aus dem 
Leibe Deutschlands geschnitten und zum ‘ Baltikum’ geschlagen, 
als seien die Bande, die die Hanse mit dem deutschen Hinterland 
verbinden, schwicher als die iiberseeischen. Doch soll jede ernst- 
liche Beschaftigung mit deutschem Kulturschaffen ausserhalb 
Deutschlands wirmstens begrii8t werden. 

Zwei von den sechs Aufsiatzen des Heftes sind dem Import anders- 
sprachigen Wortguts ins Schwedische gewidmet: Ahldén untersucht 
das altere westgétische Landrecht von ca 1280. Das Ergebnis ist 
eine Meistbegiinstigung des Englischen, zu der die politischen 
Tatsachen stimmen; fiir lateinische Rechtsbegriffe sind westger- 
manische, aber nur selten einfach nd. Zwischenglieder gesichert.— 
Weit reicher ist der Fund an nd. Lehngut in den 1474 begonnenen 
Gedenkbiichern von Stockholm, woriiber Baath berichtet. Da 
damals einer der Stockholmer Stadtschreiber nd. Abstammung 
war, Kenntnis des nd. Schriftdialekts bei fast allen seinen schwedi- 
schen Kollegen gesichert ist, kann man gradezu von einer nd. 
Kanzleisprache reden, deren Reichweite genau der der Hanse 
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entspricht, und deren Heimat natiirlich das Kontor der Hanse ist. 
Von da aus dringt nd. in die genannte Stockholmer Stadtchronik 
ein.— Marta Asdahl liefert anliGlich des Berichts iiber eine mnd. 
Version des Volksbuchs von Paris und Vienna interessante sprach- 
liche Details.—Besonders férderlich ist die Dialekt-Untersuchung 
Erik Rooths an einem im schwedischen Reichsarchiv liegenden 
lat.-nd. Vokabular, das in Anlage, Sprache und Alter dem bei 
Diefenbach unter Nr. 11 beschriebenen Vokabular Johann Brum- 
mers von 1420 nahe steht. Rooth weist anhand von Lautstand und 
Wortmaterial Ursprung im westlichen Teil des Siidwestfalischen 
nach. Methodologisch ist besonders beachtlich, da8 Wredes Sprach- 
karten oft fiir fiinfhundert Jahre iltere Abgrenzungen gelten, wenn 
man nur auf etwaige politische Machtverschiebungen innerhalb des 
betreffenden Sprachgebiets achtet—-Am Ende des schénen Heftes 
findet sich eine liebevolle Besprechung der Dissertation von Grune- 
wald iiber Die mnd. Abstraktsuffire aus der Feder Korléns, der in 
einem eigenen Band eine Liste und Beschreibung der Mittelnieder- 
deutschen Texte des 13. Jahrhunderts vorlegt. 

Wer die Geschichte des Mittelhochdeutschen vor Augen hat, wird 
sich daran stossen, da8 Korlén im Untertitel seinen Texten aus 
dem 13. Jahrhundert das Attribut ‘ friihmittelniederdeutsch ’ zuer- 
kennt. Man mu& sich aber vergegenwirtigen, da& zu ein und 
derselben Zeit die Kunstsprache des deutschen Siidens spatmittel- 
hoch-, des Nordens friihmittelnieder-deutsch ist, weil die Ritter- 
kultur Oberdeutschlands schon im Sinken ist, als die Stadtkultur 
des Nordens aufbliiht. Korléns Texte sind vornehmlich Urkunden, 
Stadtbiicher, Rechtssammlungen, oder, soweit sie literarisch sind, 
Predigten und Chroniken; Dokumente, die der Praxis des kom- 
merziellen oder religidsen Lebens dienen, und nicht der Ver- 
schénerung des héfischen Festes. Man braucht ja nur an die 
literarische Groftat Niederdeutschlands zu erinnern, an Eikes von 
Repgow beide Werke, Sachsenspiegel und Weltchronik—der letz- 
teren widmet Korlén 20 Seiten—, deren niichterne Sachlichkeit um 
eine ganze Welt verschieden ist von der gezierten Transzendenz des 
nur wenig alteren Jwein. 

Daf’ damals neben dem magdeburgischen das Liibecker Recht die 
weiteste Geltung besaB, ist seit langem bekannt; auch dieses 
selbst wieder auf dem Stadtrecht des westfilischen Soest fusst. 
Aber kaum einem mag gegenwirtig sein, worauf Korlén aufmerk- 
sam macht, da& somit die Rechtssprache des Ostseeraums auf dem 
Westfilischen beruht. So spiirbar im literarischen Nd., zumal der 
ostfilischen Quellen, hochdeutscher Einflu&% ist, er schwindet véllig 
in den Rechtsquellen. Bezeichnend dafiir ist die Ordensstadt 
Elbing. Die Sprache des Ordens ist ein klares Md., wie es die 
friiheste Elbinger Urkunde von 1286 zeigt. Aber der Elbinger 
Rechtskodex weist deutliche nd. Ziige westfilischer Herkunft auf, 
wozu stimmt, da8 unter der Bevélkerung westfilische Namen recht 
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haufig sind. Wahrscheinlich hat Liibeck die westfilischen Kolo- 
nisten aufgenommen, die dann erst in einem zweiten Schube ins 
ostelbische Kolonisationsgebiet weiter gezogen sind. Ich habe 
auch erst von Korlén gelernt, daB das Ottonianum (= Braun- 
schweiger Stadtrecht) in die erste Hilfte des 13. Jh. gehdrt, also 
als altestes nd. Stadtrecht zu betrachten ist; wohl zu trennen von 
der altesten nd. Originalurkunde, der Hildesheimer Ritterurkunde 
von 1272 (Korlén 53f.) Uhbersetzungen anhand latein. Vorlagen 
sind natiirlich schon lange vor dieser Zeit belegt, am wichtigsten 
mag die deutsche Ausfertigung der latein. Rechtsfassung des 
Liibecker Rechts aus dem Jahre 1267 sein. 

Das sprachliche Gesamtbild der behandelten Periode stimmt gut 
zu den Ergebnissen A. Laschs in ihrem Aufsatz ‘ Vom Werden und 
Wesen des Mittelniederdeutschen’ im Nd. Jahrbuch 51, 55 ff. und 
sollte Mitzkas Nordostdeutsche Sprachgeschichte (Halle 1937) in 
manchem Detail modifizieren, insbesondere in dem der Abgrenzung 
md. und nd. Einflusses auf ostelbische Sprachlandschaften. 


ARNO SCHIROKAUER 


The Shelley Legend, by Rosert SMITH, in collaboration 
with MArtHA Mary ScHLEGEL, THEODORE GEORGE ERsHAM, 
and Louis Appison Waters. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1945. Pp. xiv-+ 343. $5.00. 


The aim of Professor Smith and his collaborators is, according to 
the Preface, to expose what they believe to be “ the fraudulent and 
mistaken efforts to turn the romantic, pagan Shelley, as Hogg, 
Peacock, and Trelawny knew him in the flesh, into a Victorian 
angel suitable for enshrinement among the gods of respectability 
and convention.” Their book is divided into five parts: Part I 
deals with Mary Shelley’s struggle to establish the poet’s fame 
during her lifetime; Parts II and III are a study of the hand- 
writing of Shelley and his circle, and of the forging of Shelley, 
Keats, and Byron manuscripts by the notorious Major Byron, self- 
styled son of Lord Byron and a Spanish countess. The exposure of 
Major Byron’s methods of forging and disposing of his creations is, 
to me, the most interesting and valuable contribution in the volume. 
Part IV is largely concerned with an attack upon Sir Percy and 
Lady Shelley for their efforts to maintain the popular concept of 
Shelley’s character established by Mary before her death in 1851. 
However unfortunate these attempts may have been, it is doubtful 
if most readers will be convinced of Professor Smith’s position that 
Lady Shelley misled Dowden and other biographers by deliberately 
referring to family papers which she knew to be forged. Part V 
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traces the unfortunate and rather comic history of the Shelley 
Society, and discusses examples of forgery and fraud in later 
Shelley biographical material. A “ Check List of Shelley Publica- 
tions for Private Distribution by Forman, Wise, and Others” in 
the Appendix will be useful to Shelley students and to those in- 
terested in the publishing activities of Mr. Wise and his friends. 

Such a book, dealing with many points of biographical detail, is 
bound to contain much that is controversial, as its authors recog- 
nize ; they should, therefore, have left no stone unturned to establish 
their conclusions before committing themselves to publication. 
While they have painstakingly collected new material, and re- 
examined the authenticity of much that has been known and 
accepted for a long time, it is regrettable that their conclusions, 
many of which are based on a study of handwriting, are not more 
convincing. 

The book fails to carry conviction principally because of two 
weaknesses. First, most of the documents which they discuss have 
not been examined in the original, but in photostat. Therefore, 
the important evidence of paper, ink, postmarks, and seals has not 
been used. It is obvious, of course, that the book was written during 
the war years when many manuscripts were unavailable for study; 
but it was not published until November, 1945, and the authors 
could, therefore, have had access to some of the originals, and might 
have clinched a good many of their arguments. On this point 
Professor Smith quotes the opinion of Mr. Theodore Besterman 
that the authenticity of the originals could probably be satisfactorily 
proved once and for all by laboratory tests. As it is, there is still 
much to be done before the authors’ contentions regarding the 
forging of important Shelley documents will be accepted by many 
scholars. These documents include Shelley’s letters to Mary of 
December 15-16, 1815 and January 11, 1817, regarding the unfaith- 
fulness of Harriet Westbrook. The second difficulty lies in Profes- 
sor Smith’s many inconsistencies. An example is his pointed 
suggestion (on pages 112, 122) that Mary Shelley not only knew 
of and condoned the forging of Shelley manuscripts, but may actu- 
ally have been guilty of forgery herself, although (on page 77) he 
states that Mary appeared at no time to suspect she was buying 
forgeries. Furthermore, his book is full of the very kind of 
intemperate subjective statements that he inveighs most strongly 
against in others. 

In a book which so often takes pains to point out the minor errors 
and lapses in judgment of other scholars, we should hardly expect 
to find so many mistakes of a similar kind as we do here. In addi- 
tion to a good many errors in proofreading, I note the following: a 

araphrase of several passages from Maud Rolleston’s Talks with 
Lady Shelley printed as a direct quotation from Lady Shelley (p. 
145) ; a passage from a Mary Shelley letter quoted from Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s text in which proper names are omitted, rather than from 
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the edition of F. L. Jones where the same letter is printed in its 
entirety (p. 24); a “misstatement ” by Paston and Quennell that 
Claire Clairmont died at the age of eighty, which is no misstatement 
at all, on the basis of Professor Smith’s own evidence (p. 215); 
Ethel Colburn Mayne, the biographer of Byron, referred to as 
“ Ethel Coburn Mayne” (p. 221) ; Godwin, called the “ father-in- 
law ” of Claire Clairmont (p. 244), and Hermann Vezin, the actor, 
referred to as “ Mr. Vegin” (p. 269). 
W. Pratt 

The University of Texas 


American Diaries: An Annotated Bibliography of American Diaries 
Written Prior to the Year 1861. Compiled by WILLIAM 
MATTHEWS with the assistance of Roy HArvey PEARCE. 
University of California Publications in English. Volume 16. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1945. Pp. xiv + 383. Cloth, $4.00; paper, $3.50. 


Here is listed in the chronlogical order of initial entries all the 
published diaries from 1629 to 1860. In the Preface Mr. Matthews 
states that in order to keep the number within reasonable publica- 
tion limits the choice of diaries has been restricted to those written 
in English, or translated into English, including only those “that 
have been published completely or in part.” He has also included 
anonymous diaries. Although credit is given to Harriete M. 
Forbes’s New England Diaries, 1602-1800 as an “invaluable, 
sometimes inaccurate bibliography,” most of the entries have been 
obtained from dozens of other lists and indexes. It is apparent 
that, apart from the diaries in books, many items have been obtained 
from the publications of the historical societies, of which Channing, 
Hart, and Turner mention over seventy in their Guide. By defini- 
tion Mr. Matthews has distinguished between the “diary” as a 
“day-by-day record of what interested the diarist . . . [and was] 
written for personal reasons,” and the “journal” which was “ kept 
as part of a job... [and was] rarely altogether personal.” In his 
listing, however, he has not strictly observed this distinction, for 
“journal” is used as often as “diary” in the annotations. One 
finds frequent use of such terms as “travel journal,” “military 
journal,” “treaty journal,” “interpreter’s journal,” “missionary 
journal,” “sea journal,” and others. He has, however, confined 
the entries to daily or periodic records, excluding autobiographies 
and reminiscences. 

For each diary there are careful statements about its periodicity 
and the best published edition. The analytical comments indicate 
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the nature of the contents. The occasional critical comments might 
well have been omitted. Since few of the diaries have literary merit 
or contain vivid anecdotes, such adjectives as “interesting” and 
“dull ” indicate the compiler’s personal judgment, which may differ 
from that of the reader. To me Byrd’s Secret History is not 
“dull”; to the student of the Great Awakening Whitefield’s mis- 
sionary journals would not make “ dull reading”; the student of 
Puritanism would read carefully Cotton Mather’s religious journal, 
undeterred by “the monotony of its endless introspection.” The 
student of American literature will not thumb the pages of this 
bibliography to secure specimens of literary vivacity or excellence, 
for he already knows the diaries or journals by Bradford, Winthrop, 
Sewall, Byrd, Woolman, Irving, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, 
and others. 

Inspired by Miles L. Hanley, an authority on the English lan- 
guage in the United States, Mr. Matthews seems to have had an 
initial interest in spelling forms and word usage—and this is a 
worthy interest. More study should be made of Americanisms 
written by the cultured and the unlettered. Other students, espe- 
cially social historians, are gathering material on Indian ornaments, 
the Moravians, pirates, Loyalists, colonial college life, itinerant 
preachers, Dutch customs, Quakers, early theatres, the militia, 
Yankee school teachers, and other matters of special interest, and 
this bibliography is a seedbed. Here is America speaking. 


Grecory L. PAINE 
University of North Carolina 


Berte aus grans pies. By ADENET LE Rot. Edited by Urpan T. 
Hoitmes, Jr. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Studies in the Romance Languages and Literatures, no. 6, 
1946. Pp. 109. $1.50. 


Since both previous editions of this text have become difficult to 
obtain, a new version using all known manuscripts is most welcome, 
and Holmes, though his introduction has been limited by untoward 
circumstances, gives us a thoroughly competent one. His edition 
indeed could be used to good purpose in teaching Old French. As 
Adenet himself says, “li vers sont bien duit”; they are also com- 
paratively regular, easy to understand, and above all they present an 
unusually entertaining and well-designed story. The poem more- 
over lends itself to the study of numerous interesting problems, 
e. g. Adenet’s literary contribution in wedding the old epic material 
to the later roman d’aventure, his stylistic peculiarities, his exten- 
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sive geographical knowledge, his references to contemporary cus- 
toms, weapons, clothes, etc. 

Despite the fact that two of the manuscripts, A and D, offer 
many different spellings and some different readings, the editor 
tells us that they were both copied by the same scribe. If vagaries 
such as those noted in the variants are possible in the case of a 
single copyist, then it would seem likely that we ordinarily posit 
too many Xs and Ys in our stemmata. Medieval scribes, as is well 
known and is here seemingly demonstrated, allowed themselves so 
many liberties in the copying of vernacular manuscripts that it 
seems quite likely some of the variants as well as some of the so- 
called evidences for “ relationships ” must be attributed to chance. 
One wonders in the circumstances whether the editor was justified 
in choosing D rather than A as the basis for his text on the assump- 
tion that its divergences from the group ABCEFG <epresent “a 
more independent and perhaps an earlier copy” (p. 13) : may they 
not equally well represent the gratuitous contributions of the copy- 
ist? In any case one wishes that Holmes had given a more detailed 
description of A and D and had summarized at greater length the 
results of his own comparisons. 

No certain misprints have been detected in the poem. One would 
expect mar, not car, in 948 and ne, not no, in 1414. Needed punctu- 
ation is missing in ll. 2591, 2820, 2958. Punctuation is of course a 
somewhat personal matter, but in a number of cases where there is 
a change of subject, without apposition or any coordinating particle 
being involved, periods or semicolons would seem to be preferable 
to commas (e. g. in ll. 1340-3, 1346, 2880, 3049, 3090, 3221). The 
notes seem adequate; a reference to A. Blanchet et A. Dieudonné, 
Manuel de numismatique frangaise, might have been included in 
that to 1763, and the statement on p. 17 describing the omission of 
final -nt as scribal should have been equated with the note to 2519- 
20 which indicates that -nt was silent for Adenet as well as for his 
copyist. The glossary is full and helpful. In short, despite a 
necessarily curtailed critical apparatus, here is a good edition of 
an important Old French poem. 


GRACE FRANK 


Bryn Mawr College 


1A few details regarding the glossary are mentioned for what they may 
be worth. I should have glossed antie 2622, assenement 1204, chasement 
1194, desfene 2737, devenres 6, gentelise 2380, glyse 2540, irascu 2393, 
luite 918. Bloi 1495, blond, and bloe 850, blue, livid, should not have been 
glossed together. Under euwage 1519 read “ dwellers” rather than “ dwel- 
ling.” In 984 the text has feugiere, the glossary feugere. Rendu 3341 seems 
to mean “a monk who has not been ordained.” On mer betée see Tobler- 
Lommatzsch, Altfr. Wérterbuch,. 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Sprichworter des Mittelalters. By SaAMuEL S1ncer. I, pp. viii, 
198; Il, pp. 203. Bern: Herbert Lang Cie. 1946. These two 
volumes mark an epoch in the study of proverbs. Until now it has 
been difficult and often impossible to assemble adequate informa- 
tion about medieval proverbs and in the absence of such information 
any comparative or historical study has rested on a shaky founda- 
tion. The standard national collections usually dealt with medieval 
materials in a stepmotherly fashion ; the modern collections devoted 
exclusively to the middle ages were either antiquated or incom- 
plete; the editions of medieval collections were widely scattered 
and varied greatly in quality. There was no convenient list of the 
sources of medieval proverbs. With all of these handicaps scholars 
have not progressed very far with the study of medieval proverbs. 
Professor Singer’s admirable compilation clears away these diffi- 
culties. The promised third volume for the period between 1200 
and 1500 will complete this indispensable tool. 

These two volumes consist of notes on the medieval collections 
made before 1200. Although they do not repeat the texts of these 
collections, the essential portion is cited and intelligibility is not 
impaired. The arrangement is that of the original collections and 
indexes make reference easy. The very rich comparative notes are 
not limited to the citation of other collections. They range widely 
over Italian, French, Spanish, English, German, and Latin nar- 
rative and didactic texts in prose and verse. Professor Singer often 
goes beyond assembling parallels and endeavors to establish the 
time and place of origin for a proverb. An adequate review of the 
details would extend to many pages and it is enough to say that 
these volumes are a must for the student of proverbs. 

Professor Singer announces his thesaurus of medieval proverbs, 
on which he has been working for many years. Students of proverbs 
will eagerly await its appearance. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 

University of California, 

Berkeley, Cal. 
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Collins, William, R. A., Words- 
worth’s Letter to 403. 
conveyers 179. 
Cooper and Captain Kidd 21. 
Critical Review, The 
Contributors to — 1756-1785 433. 
Criticism, Renaissance Literary 135. 
Culture Growth, Configurations of 
66. 
Curel et Rostand 121. 


Dante 
La Divina Commedia 424; An 


Early Anticipation of —’s ‘ Cieli 
577 


578 


e Scienze’ 217; The Use of Latin 
in the Vita Nuova 108. 

Day, Thomas, on American Poetry: 
1786 464, 

demi-tasse 340. 

Denton, William 
Areopagitica Adapted 166. 

Dilke, see Hood, Thomas. 

Donne 
— among the Giants 257; —, But- 
ler, and ? 65; —’s Specular Stone 
63. 

Dostoevsky, Gide, Freedom and 488. 

Douglas, Gavin 
The Early Fame of —’s Eneados 
83. 

Dryden 
Religio Laici and Father Simon’s 
History 407. 

Du Bellay 
A Sonnet in —’s Antiquitez de 
Rome 260. 

Dyer’s, John, Degree from Cam- 
bridge 172. 


Edinburgh Review, Thomas Moore 
and the 177. 

English 
A Concise Bibliography for Stu- 


dents of —. Systematically Ar- 
ranged 143; — in the Universities 
190; Manuel de VTAnglais du 
moyen Age 559; Some Words in 
Geoffrey Fenton’s Certaine Tragi- 
call Discourses 538; Twilight 
Splendor, Shoe Colors, Bolero 
Brilliance 442. 

English Drama 
Ghismonda: A Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Tragedy 351. 

English History 
The Classical Republicans 196. 

English Literature 
The Anatomy of Taste, a Note 
of Eighteenth-Century Periodical 
Literature 228; Bibliographies of 
Studies in Victorian Literature 
for the Thirteen Years 1932-1944 
431; The Classical Republicans 
196; Elizabethan Studies and 
Other Essays in Honor of George 
F. Reynolds 478; Essence and 
Attitude in English Romanticism 
188; “ Give Old Paul a New Trim- 
ming Agen” 251; A Note on 
Knights of the Post 247; Studies 
in English, Department of Eng- 


lish, the University of Texas 285. | 


Ercilla y Zafiiga, Alonso de 


The Araucaniad: A Version in ' 
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English Poetry of —’s “La Arau- 
cana” 139. 

estero 180, 

Estienne, Charles, and Jean de la 
Taille 262. 

Evans, M. Blakemore, 
fiir 129. 


Festschrift 


Fenton, Geoffrey 
Some Words in —’s Certaine 
Tragicall Discourses 538. 

Fletcher 
The Beast-Eating Clown, The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, 3. 5. 131 532. 

Fontenelle 
Marcel Langlois’ Untenable Attri- 
bution of La Princesse de Cléves 
to — 267. 

Foreign Languages, 
Speaking 141. 

French 
Les féminins diminutifs en fran- 
cais moderne 416; Turlupin 104; 
The Word demi-tasse 340. 

French Drama 
Dramatic Parody by Marionettes 
in Eighteenth Century Paris 486; 
French Farce and John Heywood 
492; The Melodrama Satirized in 
Theatrical Parody 299; A Six- 
teenth Century French Account of 
the Spanish Armada 265. 

French Literature 
Attitudes of Seventeenth-Century 
France toward the Middle Ages 
484; Le Libertinage érudit dans 
la premiére moitié du XVIIe siécle 
481; L/Orient romanesque en 
France 1704-1789 485. 

Freneau, Philip 
From “ Ezekiah Salem ” to “ Rob- 
ert Slender” the Pseudonymic 
Creations of Peter Zenger and — 
447. 

Freudianism and the Literary Mind 
208. 


Reading and 


Galt’s, John, Dramas 431. 

Gassendi, see La Mothe Le Vayer. 

Genczlichkeit 99. 

German 
Genczlichkeit 99; — Lexicography. 
Part XI 315; Mittelhochdeutsches 
Lesebuch. Texte des vierzehnten 
Jahrhunderts 494; Die mittelnie- 
derdeutschen Texte des 13. Jahr- 
hunderts. Beitriige zur Quellen- 
kunde und Grammatik des Friih- 
mittelniederdeutschen 569; Nie- 
derdeutsche Mitteilungen. Hrsg. 
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v. d. Niederdeutschen Arbeitsge- 

meinschaft zu Lund 569; Some 

Unrecorded — Terms for rudder 

377; Taucher und tauchen. Eine 

Wortstudie 330 

German Literature, Modern, 1870- 
1940 426. 

German Philosophy, see Hedge. 

German Poetry 
Goethe’s “ Kriegserklirung,” Heine 
und die Schnadahiipfel 325; see 
Goedeke. 

Ghismonda 351. 

Gide, Freedom and Dostoevsky 488. 

Godolphin, Sidney, and “ The Muses 
Fairest Light” 61. 

Goedekes Grundri&B zur Geschichte 
des deutschen Dichtung 130. 

Goethe 

Doppeldrucke der Goethe-Ausgabe 

letzter Hand 145; —’s Die Leiden 

des jungen Werthers 215; —’s 

“ Kriegserklirung,” Heine und 

die Schnadahiipfel 325; Zu —s 

“ Kriegserklirung ” 503. 


Hamann’s Opinion of Herder’s Ur- 
sachen des gesunken Geschmacks 
94. 

Harvey’s, Gabriel, “ Lost” Ode on 
Ramus 242. 

Hawthorne’s Hive of Honey 14. 

Hayne, Paul Hamilton, The Cor- 
respondence of Bayard Taylor and 
429. 

Hays, Jean, Plagiarist of Ronsard 
182. 


Hedge’s Prose Writers of Germany 
as a Source of Whitman’s Knowl- 
edge of German Philosophy 381. 

Heine 
Goethe’s “ Kriegserkliirung,” — 
und die Schnadahiipfel 325; Hein- 
rich —: Germany. A Winter’s 
Tale, 1844 192. 

Herbert, Sir Edward, Lord Castle 
Lady Kent and the Two Sir Ed- 
wards 169. 

Herbert of Cherbury, Sir Edward, 
see preceding item. 

Herder’s Ursachen des gesunknen 
Geschmacks, Hamann’s Opinion of 
94. 

Heywood, John, French Farce and 
492. 

Hill, John 
Murphy’s Authorship of the Notes 
of Smart’s Hilliad 162. 

Hélderlin 496. 
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Hofmannsthal, H. v., Der Tor und 
der Tod 215. 

Hood, Thomas 
The Letters of —. From the Dilke 
Papers in the British Museum 
212. 

Housman 
— and Isaiah 504; —’s Twisting 
of Scripture 186. 

Hrotsvitha 
The Authenticity of —’s Works 
50; “Ego Clamor Validus,” — 
281. 

Hutcheson’s Ethics, A Preview of 
153. 

Hutterische Chronik 
Die Alteste Chronik der Hutter- 
ischen Briider. Ein Sprachdenkmal 
aus friihneuhochdeutscher Zeit 
124. 


Icelandic: Grammar, Texts, Glossary 
200 

Icelandic Literature 
Tyrkir, First German in North 
America 547. 

Irish Literature 
Deirdre in England 311. 

Irish Names in The Faerie Queene 
27. 


Johnson, Samuel 286. 
Jonson, Ben: Poet 205. 


Kames, Lord, The Critical Theory of 
137. 

Keats 
John —’ Fancy: The Effect on — 
of the Psychology of His Day 
475; The Stylistic Development of 
— 475. 

Kent, Lady, and the Two Sir Ed- 
wards 169. 

Kidd, Captain, Cooper and 21. 


Lafayette, Mme de 
Marcel Langlois’ Untenable Attri- 
bution of La Princesse de Cléves 
to Fontenelle 267. 

La Mothe Le Vayer, Gassendi, Guy 
Patin 481. 

Langlois, Marcel, see Lafayette, 
Mme de. 

Language 
Outline of a Theory of Linguistic 
Change 565; The State of Linguis- 
ties: Crisis or Reaction? 497; 
The Statistical Study of Literary 
Vocabulary 565, 
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Lanier, Sidney, The Centennial Edi- 
tion of 469. 

Larra’s Unpublished Anacreontic 
345. 

La Taille, Jean de, Charles Estienne 
and 262. 

Le Blanc, Abbé 
Mme Monod-Cassidy, —, Mont- 
fleury, and Le Franc de Pompignan 
337. 

Le Frane de Pompignan, see preced- 
ing item. 

Leopardi 
Viaggio col — nell’ Italia Let- 
teraria 357. 

Lessing 
Mellefont: unsittlich oder unbiir- 
gerlich ? 372. 

Linguistics, see Language. 

Literature 
Literary Study and the Scholarly 
Profession 190; Les origines et la 
formation de la littérature cour- 
toise en Occident (500-1200) 490. 

Logan’s, Chief, Speech in France 412. 

Longfellow 
The Revision of My Lost Youth 
389. 

Loti 
The Origin of Pierre —’s Name 
“ Rarahu ” 288; The Origin of the 
Name “ Rarahu” 120. 

Lowell 
—s “A Legend of Brittany” 
343; A Variant of —’s “I go to 
the Ridge in the Forest” 392. 

Lyly’s Midas, II, A Note on 503. 


Mairet, Jean. La Sophonisbe 207. 

Mannyng’s Treatment of the Com- 
mandments, Certain Theological 
Conventions in 505. 

Manuel des Péchés, see William of 
Wadington. 

Marionettes, see French Drama. 

Mark Twain 
The “Duke’s” Tooth- Powder 
Racket: A Note on Huckleberry 
Finn 468; The Revolt against 
Romanticism in American Litera- 
ture as Evidenced in the Works 
of S. L. Clemens 358. 

Melville’s Liverpool Trip 543. 

Middleton’s Residence at Oxford 90, 

Mill, John Stuart, Bibliography of 
the Published Writings of 213. 

Milton 
Areopagitica Adapted 166; The 
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Classical Republicans 196; — and 
the Sons of God 73; —’s Paradise 
with Reference to the Hexameral 
Background 352; “ Paradise Lost ” 
in Our Time: Some Comments 199, 

Monod-Cassidy, Mme, see Le Blanc, 
Abbé. 

Montfleury, see Le Blanc, Abbé. 

Moore, Thomas, and the Edinburgh 
Review 177. 

More, S. Thomas, and the Catena 
Aurea 523. 

Murphy’s Authorship of the Notes 
of Smart’s Hilliad 162. 


New York, Symbol of Evil 275. 


Old English 
Abriss der altenglischen Gram- 
matik 287; see Anglo-Saxon and 
English. 

Old French seille ‘ bucket’ 123. 

Old Norse Analogical Forms, Notes 
on Certain 57. 

Olive Again 535, 


Pascal: Genius in the Light of 
Scripture 203. 
Patin, Guy, see La Mothe Le Vayer. 
Picasso’s Les Saltimbanques, Rilke’s 
Fifth Duino Elegy and 279. 
Pliny 
Wordsworth’s Adaptation of — in 
Laodamia 400. 
Plutarch, see Amyot. 
Poe’s “ Valley of Unrest,” On 91. 
Pope 
A Wordsworth- — Parallel 467. 
Provengal 
Ane, prov. aib, anc. esp. aleve 419. 
Proverbs 
Sprichwoérter des Mittelalters 576. 


Racine 
A propos de quatre vers de Phédre 
334. 


Ramus, Gabriel Harvey’s “ Lost” 
Ode on 242, 

Renaissance 
— Literary Criticism: a Study of 
Its Social Content 135; Surveys 
of Recent Scholarship in the Period 
of — 71. 

Rilke’s Fifth Duino Elegy and Pi- 
easso’s Les Saltimbanques 279. 

Rimbaud 
“ Mortel, Ange et Démon, autant 
dire —” 271. 
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Robinson’s, E. A., Craftsmanship: 
Opinions of Contemporary Poets 1. 

Romanticism 
Essence and Attitude in English 
— 188. 

Ronsard, Jean Hays, Plagiarist of 
182. 

Rostand, Curel et 121. 

rudder, Some Unrecorded German 
Terms for 377. 

Rufinus, The Herbal of 355. 


St. Bernard, The Limited Vision of 
38. 

Saint Exupéry in New York 458. 
Sarmiento’s Articulos criticos i lite- 
rarios, Problems Relating to 289. 

seille 123. 

Selincourt, E. de, 1870-1943 286. 

Shakespeare 
The Beast-Eating Clown, The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, 3. 5. 131 532; 
“ Conveyers ” and Fortune’s Buck- 
ets in Richard II 179; Falstaff’s 
Holy Dying, Pagan as Well as 
Christian 72; Falstaff Uncolted 
305; Lear and the Psalmist 88; 
The Life of King Henry the Fifth 
349; — and the Tragic Theme 
562; —’s Hypothetical Marginal 
Additions 44; The True Text of 
“ King Lear ” 68. 

Shelley 
The — Legend 571; —’s Transla- 
tion from Aristotle 405; A Stage 
Version of —’s Cenci 287. 

Shirley’s Dedications and the Date 
of His Return to’ England 79. 

Simon, Father 
Religio Laici and —’s History 407. 

Smart, Christopher 
Murphy’s Authorship of the Notes 
of Smart’s Hilliad 162. 

Smythies, Mrs. Gordon 144. 

Spanish 
Ane. prov. aib, anc. esp. aleve 419; 
Estero 180. 

Spanish Poetry, Contemporary: 
Selections from Ten Poets 139. 

Spenser 
Irish Names in The Faerie Queene 
27; The Life of Edmund — 132; 
A Note on —’s Orology 555. 

Stendhal’s “ Baltimore Incident.” A 
Correction 118. 


Sterne 
A Fellow of Infinite Jest 430. 


Stifters Haidedorf, Das Menschen- 
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Synge, J. M., An Adequate Text of 
466. 


tauchen 330. 

Taucher 330. 

Taylor, Bayard 
The Correspondence of — and 
Paul Hamilton Hayne 429; An 
Unpublished Letter of — 55. 

Théophile de Viau and Baif 432. 

Torres Naharro, Bartolomé de, Pro- 
palladia and Other Works of 557. 

Towneley Plays 
Some Marginal Notes to the 
Towneley “ Resurrection” 529; 
The Towneley Peregrini, an Un- 
noticed Step toward the Vernacu- 
lar 236. 

Travel 
The Literature of Sea — since the 
Introduction of Steam, 1830-1930 
214. 

Trollopes, The: the Chronology of a 
Writing Family 353. 

tschalent 101. 

Turlupin 104. 

Tyrkir, First German in North 
America 547. 


Vergil 
The Early Fame of Gavin Doug- 
las’s Eneados 83. 
Villemin 
New York, Symbol of Evil 275. 
Villon’s Adversary 113. 
Voltaire 
An Analogue of L’Ermite in Zadig 
115, 


Wace, La Vie de Saint Nicolas, 
Poéme religieux du XII¢ siécle 
283. 

Whitman 
Hedge’s Prose Writers of Germany 
as a Source of —’s Knowledge of 
German Philosophy 381; A Note 
on —’s Mockingbird 93. 

Wilbrandt, Adolf 
Eine Bemerkungen zu —s Der 
Meister von Palmyra 551. 

William of Wadington 
The Manuel des Péchés 144, 

Word 71. 

Wordsworth 
Strange Seas of Thought: Studies 
in William —’s Philosophy of 
Man and Nature 202; Variants to 
the Preface to Lyrical Ballads 
175; A — -Pope Parallel 467; 


tum in 361. 


—’s Adaptation of Pliny in Lao- 
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INDEX 


damia 400; —’s Letter to William , Zenger, Peter 


Collins, R. A. 403. 


Yeats’s, Two Songs of 395. 
Yiddish 
tschalent 101. 


AuTHOoRS OF ARTICLES 


Abernethy, C., see Anderson, C. R. 

Adler, Alfred, Falstaff’s Holy Dying, 
Pagan as Well as Christian 72; 
A Note on the Amazons in Ansejjs 
de Mes 451. 

Aldridge, A. O., A Preview of Hut- 
cheson’s Ethics 153. 

Allen, D. C., Donne among the 
Giants 257; Donne, Butler, and ? 
65; Donne’s Specular Stone 63; 
Milton and the Sons of God 73; 
A Note on Lyly’s Midas, II 503; 
A Note on Spenser’s Orology 555. 

Alspach, R. K., Two Songs of Yeats’s 
395. 

Altick, R. D., “Conveyers” and 
Fortune’s Buckets in Richard II 
179. 

Anderson, C. R., Baum, P. F., 
Malone, Gohdes, CG. Greever, 
G., Abernethy, Graham, 
and Starke, A. H. (eds.), The 
Centennial Edition of Sidney 
Lanier 469. 

Anderson, G. K., “Give Old Paul a 
New Trimming Agen” 251. 

Arms, G., The Revision of My Lost 
Youth 389. 

Aronson, A., The Anatomy of Taste 
228. 

Austin, W. B., Gabriel Harvey’s 
“Lost ” Ode on Ramus 242. 


Baker, C., Shelley’s Translation from 
Aristotle 405. 

Bate, W. J., The Stylistic Develop- 
ment of Keats 475. 

Baum, P. F., see Anderson, C. R. 
Bennett, J. A. W., The Early Fame 
of Gavin Douglas’s Eneados 83. 
Bentley, N. E., In Defense of Butler 

359. 

Bezzola, R. R., Les origines et la 
formation de la littérature cour- 
toise en Occident (500-1200) 490. 

Bird, C. V., The Origin of the Name 
“ Rarahu” 120; Stendhal’s “ Bal- 
timore Incident.” A Correction 
118. 


From “ Ezekiah Salem ” to “ Rob- 
ert Slender” the Pseudonymic 
Creations of — and Philip Freneau 
447. 

Zola’s Béte humaine 431. 


AND Books REVIEWED 


Bissell, C. H., The Word demi-tasse 
340. 

Bledsoe, T. F., On Poe’s “ Valley of 
Unrest ” 91. 

Bolles, E. C., The Literature of Sea 
Travel since the Introduction of 
Steam, 1830-1930 214. 

Bonner, W. H., Cooper and Captain 
Kidd 21. 
Boyd, E. F., Byron’s Don Juan 210. 
Brown, M. R., and F. P. Magoun, 
Jr., Tyrkir, First German in 

North America 547. 

Brunner, K., see Sievers. 

Bush, D., “ Paradise Lost” in Our 
Time 199. 


Cailliet, E., Pascal: Genius in the 
Light of Scripture 203. 

Caldwell, J. R., John Keats’ Fancy 
475. 

Chace, F. M., A Note on Whitman’s 
Mockingbird 93. 

Christian, M. G., Middleton’s Resi- 
dence at Oxford 90. 

Clark, E. M., The Towneley Pere- 
grini, an Unnoticed Step toward 
the Vernacular 236. 

Clark, R. T., Jr., Hamann’s Opinion 
of Herder’ 8 Ursachen des gesunk- 
nen Geschmacks 94. 

Clarke, R. M., see Hicks, A. C. 

Corcoran, Sister M. I., Milton’s 
Paradise 352. 

Craig, H., Literary Study and the 
Scholarly Profession 190. 

Crowder, R., E. A. Robinson’s Crafts- 
manship: Opinions of Contempo- 
rary Poets 1. 


Dabney, L. E., Claude Billard’s 
Poem on La Milice chrétienne 
(1620) 183; Jean Hays, Plagiarist 
of Ronsard 182; A Sixteenth Cen- 
tury French Account of the Span- 
ish Armada 265. 

Dahlstrom, C. E. W. L., Zola’s Béte 
Humaine 431. 

Darbishire, H., Ernest de Selincourt 
1870-1943 286. 
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Davidson, F., Hawthorne’s Hive of 
Honey 14. 

Davis, R. B., A Variant of Lowell’s 
“T Go to the Ridge in the Forest ” 
392. 

Dédéyan, C. (ed.), Jean Mairet. La 
Sophonisbe 207. 

Deferrari, H. A., Outline of a Theory 
of Linguistic Change 565. 

Duffy, C. (ed.), The Correspondence 
of Bayard Taylor and Paul Hamil- 
ton Hayne 429. 

Dufrenoy, M.-L., L’Orient roma- 
nesque en Irance 1704-1789 485. 


Edelman, N., Attitudes of Seven- 
teenth-Century France toward the 
Middle Ages 484. 

Einarsson, 8., Icelandic: Grammar, 
Texts, Glossary 200. 

Emery, J. P., Murphy’s Authorship 
of the Notes of Smart’s Hilliad 
162. 

Ersham, T. G., see Smith, Robert M. 


Fairchild, A. H. R., Shakespeare and 
the Tragic Theme 562. 

Fay, E. G., Saint Exupéry in New 
York 458. 

Fayer, M. H., Gide, Freedom and 
Dostoevsky 488. 


Feise, E., Goethe’s “ Kriegserklir- 
ung,” Heine und die Schnadahiip- 
fel 325. 

Fellheimer, J., Some Words in Geof- 
frey Fenton’s Certaine Tragicall 
Diseourses 538. 

Fink, Z. S., The Classical Republi- 
eans 196. 

Fletcher, G. B. A., Housman and 
Isaiah 504. 

Frank, G., Villon’s Adversary 113. 

French, W. H., “Go, for They Call 
You, Shepherd ” 187; “ The Sinai- 
Forehead’s Cloven Brilliance ” 188. 

Fucilla, J. G., A Sonnet in Du 
Bellay’s Antiquitez de Rome 260. 

Fullerton, A. B., The Five Craftsmen 
515. 


Gilbert, M. E. (ed.), H. v. Hof- 
mannsthal, Der Tor und der Tod 
215. 

Gillet, J. E. (ed.), Propalladia and 
Other Works of Bartolomé de 
Torres Naharro 557. 

Gilman, W. H., Melville’s Liverpool 

Trip 543. 
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Gohdes, C., see Anderson, C. R. 
Gougenheim, G., Les féminins dimi- 
nutifs en francais moderne 416. 

Graham, P., see Anderson, C. R. 

Greene, D. H., An Adequate Text of 
J. M. Synge 466. 

Greever, G., see Anderson, C. R. 


Hainds, J. R., see MacMinn, N. 

Hall, Vernon, Jr., Renaissance Lit- 
erary Criticism 135. 

Hankins, J. E., Lear and the Psalm- 
ist 88. 

Hatcher, A. G., Twilight Splendor, 
Shoe Colors, Bolero Brilliance 442. 

Henning, G. N., “ Mortel, Ange et 
Démon, autant dire Rimbaud ” 
271. 

Hicks, A. C., and R. M. Clarke 
(eds.), A Stage Version of Shel- 
ley’s Cenci 287. 

Hoffmann, F. J., Freudianism and 
the Literary Mind 208. 

Holmes, U. T., Jr. (ed.), Adenet le 
Roi, Berte aus grans pies 574. 

Houpt, C. T., Mark Akenside 211. 

Huse, H. R., Reading and Speaking 
Foreign Languages 141. 


Johnston, G. B., Ben Jonson: Poet 
205. 
Jones, C. E., Contributors to The 
Critical Review 1756-1785 433. 
Jones, Joseph, The “ Duke’s ” Tooth- 
Powder Racket: A Note on 
Huckleberry Finn 468, 

Judson, A. C., The Life of Edmund 
Spenser 132. 


Keister, D. A., Lady Kent and the 
Two Sir Edwards 169. 

Kennedy, A. G., A Concise Bibli- 
ography for Students of English 
143. 


Kesten, H., see Salinger, K. 

Kirby, T. A., Carlyle on Chaucer 
184; J. Q. Adams and Chaucer 
185. 

Kirschbaum, L., Shakespeare’s Hypo- 
thetical Marginal Additions 44; 
The True Text of “King Lear” 
68. 

Kittredge, G. L. (ed.), The Life of 
King Henry the Fifth. By Wil- 
liam Shakespeare 349. 

Kékeritz, H., The Beast-Eating 
Clown, The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
3. 5. 131 532; Some Marginal 
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Notes to the Towneley “ Resur- 
rection ” 529. 

Korlén, G. (ed.), Die mittelnieder- 
deutschen Texte des 13. Jahrhun- 
derts 569. 

Kroeber, A. L., Configurations of 
Culture Growth 66. 

Kurrelmeyer, W., Doppeldrucke der 
Goethe-Ausgabe letzter Hand 145: 
German Lexicography. Part XI 
315; Some Unrecorded German 
Terms for rudder 377. 


Lancaster, C. M., and P. T. Man- 
chester (trs.), The Araucaniad: A 
Version in English Poetry of 
Alonso de Ercilla y Zifiga’s “ La 
Araucana ” 139, 

Lancaster, H. C., Mme Monod-Cas- 
sidy, Abbé Le Blanc, Montfleury, 
and Le Frane de Pompignan 337; 
Théophile de Viau and Baif 432; 
Word 71. 

Lange, V., Modern German Litera- 
ture 1870-1940 426. 

Leary, L., Thomas Day on American 
Poetry: 1786 464. 

Lederer, M., Eine Bemerkungen zu 
Adolf Wilbrandts Der Meister von 
Palmyra 551. 

Leslie, J. K., Larra’s Unpublished 
Anacreontic 345; Problems Relat- 
ing to Sarmiento’s Articulos criti- 
cos i literarios 289. 

Levin, H., Falstaff Uncolted 305. 

Levy, B. M., Preaching in the First 
Half Century of New England 
History 358. 

Liljegren, S. B., Essence and Atti- 
tude in English Romanticism 188; 
The Revolt against Romanticism 
in American Literature as_ Evi- 
denced in the Works of S. L. 
Clemens 358. 

Lindsay, F. W., Dramatic Parody by 
Marionettes in Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Paris 486. 

Livingston, C. H., Old French seille 
‘bucket’ 123. 

Loss, H., An Analogue of L’Ermite 
in Zadig 115. 


Mabbott, T. 0., A Newly Found 
American Translation of Balzac 
278; The Origin of Pierre Loti’s 
Name “ Rarahu” 288. 

McCrimmon, J. M., see MacMinn, N. 

MacMinn, N., J. R. Hainds, J. M. 
McCrimmon, Bibliography of the 
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Published Writings of John Stuart 
Mill 213. 

Magoun, F. P., Jr., see Brown, M. R. 

Malone, K., “Two Good Anglo- 
Saxon Words ” 556; see Anderson, 

Manchester, P. T., see Lancaster, 
C. M. 

Marchand, L. A. (ed.), Letters of 
Thomas Hood 212. 

Maria Teresa, Sister, Sidney Godol- 
phin and “The Muses Fairest 
Light ” 61. 

Marsh, P. M., From “ Ezekiah 
Salem ” to “ Robert Slender” the 
Pseudonymic Creations of Peter 
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Inclin, “ Azorin,” Ricardo Le6én. Buenos 
Aires: Espasa-Calpe, 1944. 226 pp. 
Chamorro, Mercedes.—Ramo de Romeros. 
Poemas. Prélogo de L. Antonio de Vega. 
Madrid: A. Aguado, 1945. 148 pp. 
Coates, M. W.— Estas Américas. New 
York: Harper, 1944. xix + 374 pp. $2.00. 
Coughran, M. H. — Horas encantadas. 
Dallas: Upshaw, 1944. viii + 124 pp. $1.00. 
Cruz, San Juan de la.—Obra poética, ed. 
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M. Manent. Barcelona: Montaner y Simén, 
1942. xx + 268 pp. 

Delgago, Arias E.— Rapid Spanish Review. 
New York: Penny Press, 1940. 47 pp. 

Deline, J. & J. R. Mélida.—Diccionario de 
términos técnicos en bellas artes. Mexico: 
Fuente Cultural, 1943. 527 pp. 

Denis, Serge.—La langue de J.-R. de 
Alarcén. Paris: Droz, 1943. 370 pp. 

Lexique du théatre de J.-R. Alarcén. 
Ibid., 1943. 704 pp. 

Doyle, H. G. and Others —A Handbook on 
the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese with 
Special Reference to Latin America. Bos- 
ton: Heath, 1945. x + 395 pp. $1.48. 

Elwes, A.—Spanish Dictionary. London: 
Technical Pub. Co., 1944, 608 pp. 12s. ° 

Esteban Scarpa, R.— Lecturas modernas 
espafiolas. Santiago de Chile: Zig-Zag, 1942. 
767 pp. 

—— Poesia del amor espafiol. Jbid., 1941. 
682 pp. 


Fabra, Pompeu.—Grammaire catalane. 
Préf. de Mario Roques. Paris: Belles Lettres, 
1941. 132 pp. Fr. 30. 

Fuenmayor, Domingo de.—El secreto de 
la Generacién del 98. Barcelona: Edit. 
Berenguer, 1944. 184 pp. 

Garcia Soriano, Justo.—Los dos “Don 
Quijotes.” Investigaciones acerca de la 
Génesis de “El Ingenioso Hidalgo” y de 
quién pudo ser Avellaneda. Toledo: Imp. 
R. Gémez-Menor, 1944. 292 pp. 


Gonzalez de Ameztia y Mayo, A—Bibliog. 
de D. Fr. Rodriguez Marin. Madrid: Aldus, 
1944. 73 pp. 

Gracian.—Obras completas, ed. E. Correa 
Calderén. Madrid: Aguilar, 1944. cliv + 
989 pp. 

Guyer, F. E. and Planca, A. L.—Practical 
Spanish Review Grammar. New York: 
Crofts, 1945. x +275 pp. $1.85. 

_ Henriquez Urefia, P.— Literary Currents 
in Hispanic America. Cambridge: Harvard 
U. Press, 1945. vi+ 345 pp. $3.50. 

Herrera Petere, J.—Romances amorosos de 
los siglos de oro. Mewxico: Eds. Mensaje, 
1942. 170 pp. 

_ Herrero Garcia, M.—Contribucién de la 
literatura a la historia del arte. Madrid: 
Investigaciones Cientfficas, 1943. 266 pp. 

Huertas Ventosa, J. M.—E] Cid Campeador. 
Espejo de Caballeros hispanos. Barcelona: 
Molino, 1942. 78 pp. 

IbAfiez, Fr. Esteban.—Diccionario Espafiol. 
Prélogo de R. Menéndez Pidal. Madrid: Min, 
de Asuntos Exteriores, 1944. xxxi + 440 pp. 


Jiménez-Landi, A.—Seleccién de Poetas 


Hispano-Americanos. Madrid: Eds. Atlas, 
1944, 280 pp. 


Karde, Sven.—Quelques maniéres d’expri- 
mer l’idée d’un sujet indéterminée ou géné- 
rale en espagnol. Uppsala: Appelberg, 1943. 
142 pp. 

Kendrick, Edith J—A Semantic Study of 
Cognates in Spanish and English, 1943. Ab- 
stract of U. of Ill. diss. 

Krakeur, L. G. and I. Brugada.—Spanish 
Study Book; a mod. Sp. lang. course with 
texts and records. New York: Decca Records, 
1944, 233 pp. $3.50. 

Leo, Ulrich.— Estudios filolégicos sobre 
letras venezolanas. Caracas: Edit. Elite, 
1942. 75 pp. 

Lépez, H. F.— Diccionario geografico y 
lingiiistico del estado de Guerrero. Mewico: 
Edit. Pluma y Lapiz, 1942. 461 pp. 

Lépez de Mendoza, Ifiigo, Marqués de 
Santillana.— Canciones y decires, ed. V. 
Garefa de Diego. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 
1942. xxxv + 244 pp. 

Poesfas, ed. E. Nadal. Barcelona: 
Montaner y Sim6n, 1942. xxxiii + 179 pp. 

Luis de Leén.—Obras completas, ed. Félix 
Garcia. Madrid: Ed. Catédlica, 1944. xxxvi 
+ 1694 pp. 

Macdonald, G. R.—Sp.-Eng. and Eng.-Sp. 
Commercial Dictionary. London: Pitman, 
1944. 950 pp. 18s. 

Malaret, Augusto.—Semintica Americana. 
Cataio, P. R.: Imprenta San José, 1943. 
128 pp. 

Voces afines. San Juan, P. R.: Tip. 
San Juan [1945]. 106 pp. 

Martinez Cuitifio, V., Alberto Insta, Javier 
Villafafie. — Conferencias del ciclo 1943 
dictadas en el Teatro Nacional de Comedia. 
Buenos Aires: Inst. Nac. de Estudios de 
Teatro, 1944. 84 pp. 

Martinez Orozco, José.— New York: Holt, 
1945. xii + 250 + Ixvi pp. $2.00. 

Mesonero Romanos, R. de.—Antologia, ed. 
O. de Medeiros. Madrid: Ed. Nacional, 1945. 
340 pp. 

Montoliu, Manuel de.—El alma de Espaiia 
y sus reflejos en la literatura del siglo de 
oro. Barcelona: Edit. Cervantes, 1942. 752 pp. 

Antologia de poetas romfnticos. Bar- 
celona: Montaner y Simén, 1942. xlvi + 
426 pp. 

Pardo Bazan, Emilia.—Antologia, ed. Car- 
men Castro. Madrid: Eds. FE, 1945. 247 pp. 

Ponce de Leén y Freyre, E. & F. Zamora 
Lucas. — 1500 seudénimos modernos de la 
literatura espafiola (1900-1942). Madrid: 
Inst. Nac. del Libro Espafiol, 1942. 126 pp. 

Quevedo.—La Vida del Buscén, ed. 8. Gili 
Gaya. Zaragoza: Edit. Ebro, 1945. 133 pp. 


Ramis Alonso, M.—Ecos de “ El Criticén ” 
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de Gracifn. Palma de Mallorca: Edit. 
Politécnica, 1942. 243 pp. 

Robb, L. A.—Engineers’ Dictionary, Sp.- 
Eng. and Eng.-Sp. New York: Wiley, 1945. 
viii + 423 pp. $6.00. 

Rubio, David.—La filosoffa del Quijote. 
Buenos Aires: Edit. Losada, 1943. 181 pp. 

Sainz de Robles, F. C.—Refranero espafiol. 
Estudio preliminar. Madrid: Aguilar, 1944. 
564 pp. 

Santamaria Chavarria, A—El complemento 
a su diccionario. Anténimos y Sinénimos 
Castellanos. Madrid: Grfficas Santamaria, 
1944. 247 pp. 

Sarmiento, Martin. — Estudio sobre el 
origen y formacién de la lengua gallega. 
Buenos Aires: Edit, Nova, 1943. 157 pp. 

Sobejano Rodriguez Rubi, E.—Espejo de 
nuestro hermano mayor Don Quijote. 
Madrid: Ed. Espafiolas, 1941. 173 pp. 

Spitzer, Leo.—La enumeracién caética en 
la poesia moderna. Buenos Aires: Inst. de 
Filologia de la Univ. de B. A., 1945. 98 pp. 
(Coll. de estudios estilisticos, 1.) 

Trevifio, S. N.—Spoken Spanish. Basic 
Course. Boston: Heath, 1945. xii + 647 pp. 
$2.00. 

Villa Fernandez, Pedro.—Por esas Espafias, 
cuentos tragicémicos. New York: Holt, 1945, 
237 + xlvi pp. $1.35. 


Xavier, Alberto—Dom Quixote. Lisbon: 
Livraria Portugalia, 1942. 339 pp. 
PORTUGUESE 
Auzanet, J.—La vie de Camoens. Paris: 


Ed. de France, 1942. Fr. 24. 

Doyle, H. G. and Others. See Spanish. 

Elwes, A.—Portuguese Dictionary Lon- 
don: Technical Pub. Co., 1944. 612 pp. 12s, 

Fernandes, I. X.—Topénimos e gentflicos. 
Oporto: Ed. Educagiio Nacional, 1941. 410 pp. 

Ibarra, F. & A. Coelho.—Brazilian-Portu- 
guese self-taught. New York: Random 
House, 1943. xxx + 405 pp. $2.50. 

Ivens, Diogo. — Hamlet e Antero [de 
Quental]. Lisbon: Edit. Império, 1942. 
28 pp. 

Merryman, Montgomery. — Portuguese, a 
portrait of the lang. of Brazil. New York: 
Stechert, 1945. 229 pp. $1.75. 

Pei, M. A.—Portuguese. New York: Vanni, 
1943. 55 pp. 

Rossi, P, C.— Portuguese, the lang. of 
Brazil. New York: Holt, 1945. ix + 379 + 
Ixxxv pp. $3.00. 

Vicente, Gil—Farsa de Inés Pereira, ed. 
F. Torrinha e A, C. Pires de Lima. Oporto: 
Barreira, 1941. 91 pp. 

Wallis, Allen—Short Cuts to Portuguese. 


RUSSIAN 


Akhmanovoy, 0. C.—Russian-Eng. Pocket 
Dictionary. London: Mezhkniza, Collets, 
1944. 472 pp. 4s. 6d. 

Axmanoff, 0. C.—Russian-Eng. Dictionary. 
London: Central Bks., 1944. 472 pp. 48. 6d. 
Bray, Alexander.—Russian-Eng. Technical 
and Scientific Dictionary. New York: Int. 
Univs. Press, 1945. 600 pp. $10.00. 

Gurvitch, D. and A. Herenroth.—Russians 
Say It This Way. New York: Int. Univs, 
Press, 1945. v +63 pp. $1.50. 

Kany, C. E. and A. S, Kaun.—Advanced 
Russian Conversation. Boston: Heath, 1945, 
xii + 139 pp. $0.56. 

Konovalov, Serge and F. F. Seeley.—Rus- 
sian Prose Reader. Oxford: Blackwell, 1945. 
viii + 155 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Lermontov. — Taman’, ed. F. Marshak- 
Sobotka. Boston: Heath, 1945. 60 pp. $0.44. 

Muller, B. K.—Eng.-Russian Dictionary. 
London: Collet, 1945. 776 pp. 20s. 

Patrick, G. Z. — Intermediate Russian 
Reader. New York: Pitman, 1945. vi+ 
327 pp. $2.25, 

Podbresky, Elizabeth. — Short Cuts to 
Russian. New York: Padell, 1945. 96 pp. 
$0.75. 

Segal, L.—Russian-Eng. Dictionary. Lon- 
don: Barmerlea, 1944. 1016 pp. 42s. 

Struve, G.—Twenty-five Years of Soviet 
Russian Literature. London: Routledge, 
1944. 347 pp. 


GENERAL 


Boletin del archivo histérico de la Munici- 
palidad de Valencia.—Director: Ulrich Leo. 
Cuaderno tercero, setiembre de 1945. 109 pp. 


Cheydleur, F. D. and E. A. Schenck. — 
Criteria of Effective Teaching in Basic 
French Courses at the U. of Wis. Madison: 
Bureau of Guidance, U. of Wis., 1945. 61 pp. 

Hall, Robert A., Jr.—Hungarian Grammar. 
Baltimore: Linguistic Soc. of America, 1944. 
91 pp. $2.00. (Lang. Monograph, 21.) 

MacKinney, L. C., N. B. Adams, H. K. 
Russell.— A State University Surveys the 
Humanities. Chapel Hill: U. of N. C. Press, 
1945. xii + 262 pp. $4.00. 

Malmberg, Bertil—Syst®me et méthode. 
Trois études de linguistique générale. Lund: 
Gleerup, 1945. 52 pp. 

Murray, Philip and R. J. Thomas.—Living 
Costs in World War II, 1941-4. Washing- 
ton: C.1.0., 1944. 76 pp. 

Socz, J. K.—Eng.-Polish and Polish-Eng. 
Dictionary. London: Barmerlea, 1944. 


New York: Padell, 1945. 128 pp. $0.75. 


260 pp.. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Allen, Gay Wilson.—Walt Whitman Hand- 
book. Chicago: Packard, 1946. Pp. xviii + 
560. $3.00. 

Bate, Walter Jackson.—The stylistic de- 
velopment of Keats. New York: Mod. 
Lang. Assn., 1945. Pp. xii+ 214. (Revolv- 
ing Fund Series, XIII.) $3.00. 

Bryant, Margaret M.—A functional Eng- 
lish grammar. Boston: Heath, 1945. Pp. x 
+ 326. $2.00. 

Greville, Fulke, First Lord Brooke.— 
Poems and Dramas, ed. Geoffrey Bullough. 
2v. New York: Oxford U. Press, 1945. 
Pp. xii + 323 + viii + 284. $15.00. [Re- 
print of earlier ed., London, 1939.] 

Harrold, Charles Frederick—John Henry 
Newman: an expository and critical study 
of his mind, thought, and art. New York: 
— Green, 1945. Pp. xvi + 472. 
3.50. 

Kenny, Hamill.— West Virginia place 
names, their origin and meaning, including 
the nomenclature of the streams and moun- 
tains. Piedmont, W. Va.: The Place Name 
Press, 1945. Pp. xii + 768. $6.00. 

Mosse, Fernand.—Manuel de |’Anglais du 
moyen Age des origines au XIVe siécle. 
Paris: Aubier, Editions Montagne, 1945. 
Pp. 548 (2 vol.). (Biblioth@que de Philologie 
Germanique, VIII.) 

Pope, Alexander.— The Dunciad, ed. by 
James Sutherland. New York: Oxford U. 
Press, 1945. Pp. lvi+ 476. (Twickenham 
ed. of the poems of Pope). $8.50. 

Shakespeare, William.—The life of King 
Henry the Fifth, ed. by G. L. Kittredge. 
Boston, Mass.: Ginn. Pp. x + 211. $0.75. 
_ Starr, Nathan Comfort—The dynamics of 
literature. New York: Columbia U. Press, 
1945. Pp. xii +123. $1.50. 

Troyer, Howard William.—Ned Ward of 
Grubstreet, a study of sub-literary London 
the Century. Cambridge, 

ass.: Harvard U. P 4 . xii 
290, $3.50, ress, 1946. Pp. xii + 
Yoseloff, ‘Thomas. — A fellow of infinite 
ork: Prentice-H . xii 
239. $3.00, ice-Hall, 1945. Pp. xii + 


GERMAN 


J ean-Jacques.—Friedrich Schlegel, 
— Whistoire universelle (1805-1806). 
emitre Edition du manuscrit inédit avec 


introduction et notes. Thése. Paris: 1939. 
324 pp. 

' La Pensée religieuse de Friedrich 
Schlegel. Thése pour le doctorat és lettres. 
Lyon: 1941. 491 pp. 

Hammer, Carl Jr.—Goethes Dichtung und 
Wahrheit 7. Buch Literaturgeschichte oder 
Bildungserlebnis? Versuch einer kritische 
Wertung. Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Illinois 
Press, 1945. 80 pp. $1.50. 

\Grand, Pierre—La Suisse et l’Allemagne 
dans leurs rapports littéraires au XVIIIe 
siécle. These. Clermont-Ferrand: 1939. 
212 pp. 

‘Gravier, Maurice. — Luther et lopinion 
publique. Essai sur la littérature satirique 
et polémique en langue allemande pendant 
les années décisives de la réforme (1520- 
1530). Thése. Université de Paris. Paris: 
1942. 310 pp. 

\Strich, Fritz—Schweizerische Akademie- 
reden, gesammelt und herausgegeben. Bern: 
Akad. Buchhandlung Paul Haupt, 1945. xvii, 
501 pp. 4°. 

Werfel, Franz.— Poems Translated by 
Edith Abercrombie Snow. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1945. xii, 119 pp. 


$2.00. 
DUTCH 


Grootaers, L—De aangeblazen H in het 
oosten van ons land. [Koninklijke Vlaamsche 
Academie voor taal- en letterkunde, Vers- 
lagen en Mededeelingen, Maart 1942]. Lede- 
berg/Gent: Pp. 217-225. 

—— De Nederlandsche Dialectstudie in 
1943. Overdrukt uit de Handelingen van de 
Koninklijke Commissie voor Toponymie en 
Dialectologie XVIII (1944). Leuwen: Pp. 
285-313. 

— De Nederlandsche Dialectstudie in 
1942. Overgedrukt uit de Handelingen van 
Koninklijke Commissie voor Toponymie en 
Dialectologie XVII (1943). Lewwen: 1943. 
Pp. 391-413. 

De Nederlandsche Dialectstudie in 
1941. Overgedrukt uit de Handelingen van 
Koninklijke Commissie voor Toponymie en 
Dialectologie, XVI (1942). Leuwen: 1942. 
Pp. 71-94. 

Nogmals Kletsoor. Overgedrukt uit 
Album René Verdegen. Brussels: Uitge- 
versmij A. Manteau. N. V. 1943. Pp. 221- 
226, map. 

De lotgevallen van een paar latijnsche 
leenwoorden in onze dialecten. [Koninklijke 
Viaamsche Academie voor taal- en letter- 
kunde] Verslagen en mede deelingen, Februari 
1943, 19 pp., 1 map. 

De vorbereiding van een zuidneder- 
landsch dialectwoordenboek [Mededeelingen 
van de zuidnederlandsche dialectcentrale] 
1942 Nr 2. pp. 313-328. 
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DANISH 


Blicher, Steen Steensen.—Twelve Stories, 
tr. from Danish by H. A. Larsen. Introd. 
by Sigrid Undset. Princeton: U. Press for 
Am.-Scand. Foundation, 1945, 305 pp. $3.00. 


FRENCH 


Baldensperger, Fernand. — La Critique et 
Vhistoire littéraires en France au dix- 
neuviéme et au début du vingtiéme siécles. 
New York: Brentano’s, 1945. 244 pp. 

Bally, Ch. — Linguistique générale et 
linguistique frangaise. Paris: Droz, 1945. 
440 pp. Fr. 260. 

Benedetto, Luigi. See Italian Section. 

Bonnefoy, Georges.—La Pensée religieuse 
et morale d’Alfred de Vigny. Diss. Paris: 
Hachette, 1940. 463 pp. 


Brown, M. Gordon.—Les Idées politiques 
et religieuses de Stendhal. Dijon diss. 
Paris: Jean-Renard, 1939. 200 pp. 

Buck, Stratton.— The Education senti- 
mentale as Flaubert’s Memoir of His Life 
and Times. Part of a U. of Chicago diss., 
1945. 14 pp., lithotyped. 

Coleman, E. M. (ed.).—Creole Voices, 
Poems in French by Free Men of Color 
First Published in 1845. Foreword by H. C. 
Lancaster. Washington: Associated Pub- 
lishers, 1945. xlvi + 130 pp. $2.15. 

Dondo, M. & M. Brenman.—French for the 
Modern World. [New York]: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1946. xvi -+ 379 pp. $1.84. 

Fiser, Emeric.—La théorie du symbole 
littéraire et Marcel Proust. Diss. Paris: 
Corti, 1941. 225 pp. 

Gaudefroy-Demombynes, L. N.—La Femme 
dans l’euvre de Maupassant. Diss. Paris: 
Firmin-Didot, 1943. 260 pp. 

George, A. J.—Pierre-Simon Ballanche, 
Precursor of Romanticism. Syracuse: Univ. 
Press, 1945. xviii + 207 pp. 

Hammar, Eva Thorné.—Le Développement 
de sens du suflixe latin -bilis en francais. 
Lund: Gleerup, 1942. 221 pp. (Etudes 
romanes de Lund, 6.) 

Haseganu, I.—La France dans l’ceuvre 
poétique des écrivains roumains contem- 
porains de langue frangaise. Strasbourg 
diss. Cluj: Tip. Naf., 1939. 187 pp. 

Hasselmann, J.— Les Conteurs francais 
du XVIe siécle. Paris: Larousse, 1945. Fr. 
12. 

Kynaston-Snell, H. F.—Jean Baudoin et 
les “ Essais” de Bacon en France jusqu’au 
XVIIIe siécle. Clermont diss. Paris: Jouve, 
1939. 155 pp. 

Madrigal, M. and P. Launay.—Invitation 
to French. New York: Simon & Schuster, 


1945. xvi + 207 pp. $1.75. 


Mairet. — Sophonisbe, éd. critique par 
Charles Dédéyan. Paris: Droz, 1945. xlvi 
+131 pp. (Publ. sous le patronage de la 
Soe. des textes fr. mod.) 

Marion, Séraphin.—A la conquéte du haut 
savoir, & propos de la section North Ameri- 
ean Fr. Lang. and Lit. de la M.L. A.A. 
Ottawa: Eds. de l’université, 1945. 27 pp. 

Moore, Margaret.—Les Doctrines littéraires 
du Constitutionnel (1815-30), leurs rapports 
avec la politique. Part of U. of Chicago 
diss., 1945. 11 pp., lithotyped. 

Muller, H. F.—L’époque mérovingienne. 
Essai de synthése de philologie et d’histoire. 
New York: Vanni, 1945. 304 pp. $5.00. 

Murbach, Janet M.—Le vrai visage de la 
Comtesse de Grignan. Diss. Toulouse: 
Privat, 1939. 129 pp. 

Pintard, René. — Le Libertinage érudit 
dans la premiére moitié du XVII siécle. 
T. I. Diss. Paris: Boivin, 1943. 576 pp. 
La Mothe Le Vayer, Gassendi, Guy 
Patin. Diss. Jbid., 1943. 93 pp. 

Polanscak, Antun.—La Peinture du décor 
et de la nature chez Marcel Proust. Diss. 
Paris: Etudes & Eds., 1941. 163 pp. 

Rees, Garnet.—Remy de Gourmont, essai 
de biographie intellectuelle. Diss. Paris: 
Boivin, 1940. 312 pp. 

Rouget, Marie-Thérése.—Essai sur |’Evo- 
lution psychologique et littéraire de George 
Sand. Dijon diss. Lyons: Riou,1939. 216 pp. 
George Sand et I’Italie. Dijon diss. 
Tbid., 1939. 176 pp. 

Sand, George.—Lavinia—Le Géant Yéous, 
récits pyrénéens, éd. crit. par Jean Four- 
eassié. Paris diss. Toulouse: Privat, 1940. 
189 pp. 

Saulnier, Claude.— Le sens du comique, 
essai sur le caractére esthétique du rire. 
Diss. Paris: Vrin, 1940. 174 pp. 


Schinz, A., 0. T. Robert, P. F. Giroud— > 


Nouvelle Anthologie francaise. Revised ed. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1944. viii+ 
727 pp. $2.90. 

Thomas, J.-F. — Les Caractéres de ls 


démonstration pascalienne. Diss. Paris: 
Nizet et Bastard, 1942. 175 pp. 


Tozzi, Antonio.—Saggio sul Rousseal. 
Pisa: Nistri, 1942. 248 pp. 

Valeri, Diego.—Saggi e note di letteratura 
francese moderna. Firenze: Sansoni, 1941. 
239 pp. 

Wace.—La Vie de Saint Nicolas, poéme 
relig. du XIIe¢s., publié d’aprés tous le 
manuscrits par Einar Ronsjé. 
Gleerup, 1942. 221 pp. (Etudes romanes ée 
Lund, 5.) 


Wieder, Robert—Pierre Motteux et le 
débuts du journalisme en Angleterre au 
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XVIIe siécle. Diss. Paris: Legrand, 1944. 


ITALIAN 


Bellorini, Egidio.—Discussioni e polemiche 
sul romanticismo. Bari: Laterza, 1943. 2 
voll. (Serittori d’Italia, n. 191.) 

Benedetto, Luigi Foscolo.—L’epopea di 
Roncisvalle. Firenze: Sansoni, 1941. 251 pp. 

Calcaterra, Carlo.—Con Guido Gozzano. 
Bologna: Zanichelli, 1944. 391 pp. 

Catalano, Michele.—La lingua sicilianeggi- 
ante in Toscana. Messina: Ferrara, 1942. 
182 pp. 

Chaix-Ruy, J.—La formation de la pensée 
de J. B. Vico. Paris: Presses Universitaires, 
1945. 1318 pp. 100 fr. 

—Vie de J. B. Vico. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires, 1945. 160 pp. 50 fr. 

Chimenz, Siro A.— Nuovi studi su G. 
Pascoli. Roma: Edizioni italiane, 1942. 97 pp. 

Christesco, Dorothée. — La Fortune de 
Alexandre Manzoni en France. Origines du 
théitre et du roman romantiques. Diss. 
Paris: Eds. Balzac (1943). 310 pp. 

Cino da Pistoia—Le “ Quaestiones” e i 
“consilia.” Milano: Societa editrice “ Vita 
e pensiero,” 1942. 147 pp. 

Cocchiara, Giuseppe.—I] linguaggio della 
poesia popolare. Palermo: Palumbo, 1942. 

Contini, Gianfranco.— Saggio d’un com- 
mento alle correzioni del Petrarca volgare. 
Firenze: Sansoni, 1943. 59 pp. 


Cordie, Carlo.—Dolce stil novo. Milano: 
Bianchi-Giovini, 1942. 617 pp. 
Della Casa, Giovanni—Le rime. Firenze: 


Le Monnier, 1944. 229 pp. 
Falqui, Enrico. — Ragguaglio sulla prosa 


| @arte. Firenze: Le Monnier, 1944. 169 pp. 


Ferretti, Giovanni—Vita di Giacomo Leo- 
pardi. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1945. 412 pp. 


Figurelli, Fernando.—Giacomo Leopardi, 


} poeta dell’idillio. Bari: Laterza, 1941. 137 pp. 


_ Frescobaldi, Lionardo di Niccold.—Viaggi 
in Terrasanta. Firenze: Le Monnier, 1944. 
269 pp. 

Getto, Giovanni. — Storia della storie 
letterarie. Milano: Bompiani, 1942. 440 pp. 

Giuffre, Liborio—Nuovi studi danteschi. 
Palermo: Palumbo, 1940. 246 pp. 

Hilty, Carl—Ueber Dante. Zurich: Hof- 
mann, 1944. iv + 80 pp. 

Mazzucconi, Ridolfo—Leonardo da Vinci. 
Firenze: Vallecchi, 1943. 343 pp- 

Mercati, Angelo.—I1 sommario del pro- 
cesso di Giordano Bruno. Citta del Vaticano: 
Biblioteca apostolica vaticana, 1942. 155 pp. 

Natali, Giulio—Torquato Tasso. Roma: 
Tariffi, 1943. 246 pp. 


Olschki, Leonardo.—Machiavelli the Scien- 


vii 


tist. Berkeley, Calif.: Gillick Press, 1945. 
58 pp. $1.50. 

Pancrazi, Pietro—Studi sul D’Annunzio. 
Roma: Tumminelli, 1944. 167 pp. 

Paolantonacci, J.-Th.—Textes des origines 
de la poésie lyrique italienne. Albi: Pezous, 
1943. 221 pp. (Annales de la Faculté des 
Lettres d’Aix, T. le et 2™ fascicules.) 

Penna, Mario.—Figuras de la literatura 
italiana. Madrid: Eds. Atlas, 1944. 191 pp. 

Piccolomini, Alessandro.—La Raffaella, 
dialogo de la bella creanza de le donne. 
Firenze: Le Monnier, 1942. 219 pp. 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni. — De 
hominis dignitate. Firenze: Le Monnier, 
1942. 132 pp. 

Pilotti, Laura De Carolis. — Tommaso 
Campanella, poeta. Firenze: Sansoni, 1942. 
91 pp. 

Poirier, Pierre. — Pétrarque vu par lui- 
méme. Brussels: Office de Publicité, 1942. 
96 pp. 30 fr. 

Ramat, Raffaello.—Alfieri, tragico lirico. 
Firenze: Le Monnier, 1940. 209 pp. 

Renucci, Toussaint—Un Aventurier des 
Lettres au XVIe siécle, Gabriel Symeoni 
Florentin. Diss. Paris: Didier (1943). 
406 pp. 

Robertis, Giuseppe de—Saggio sul Leo- 
pardi. Firenze: Vallecchi, 1944. 246 pp. 

Rossi, Luigi—Un precursore di Montes- 
quieu, Scipione Maffei. Milano: A. Giuffre, 
1941. 173 pp. 

Salvatorelli, Luigi—Storia della lettera- 
tura latina cristiana. Milano: F. Vallardi, 
1943. 329 pp. 

Santini, Emilio. rinascimento a Fi- 
renze nell’eta di Lorenzo de’ Medici. Roma: 
F. Ciuni, 1943. 160. pp. 

Il teatro di Alessandro Manzoni. 
Palermo: Palumbo, 1940. 225 pp. 

Sapegno, Nataline.—TIl Trecento. 3 ed. 
Milano: Vallardi, 1942. 642 pp. 

Thorndike, Lynn (ed.).— The Herbal of 
Rufinus. Edited by L. Th. Assisted by F. S. 
Benjamin, Jr. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1945. xliii + 476 pp. $5.00. 

Tristano. La leggenda di Tristano. Bari: 
Laterza, 1942. 389 pp. (Scrittori d’Italia, 
189.) 


Trompeo, Pietro Paolo. — Carducci e 
D’Annunzio. Roma: Tuminelli, 1943. 297 pp. 


SPANISH 


Alvarez, Juan—;A quién corresponde el 
gobierno de nuestro idioma? Buenos Aires: 
Acad. Arg. de Letras, 1943. 10 pp. 

Amunfategui Reyes, Miguel Luis.—La Real 
Academia Espafiola y sus relaciones con sus 
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hijas de América. Santiago de Chile: 
Direccién Gral. de Prisiones, 1943. 154 pp. 

Barber Sanchez, Mariano.— Homenaje a 
Jovellanos. Madrid: Grafica Informaciones, 
1944. 15 pp. 

Covarrubias Orozco.—Tesoro de la lengua 
castellana, segtiin la impresién de 1611, con 
las adiciones de Benito Remigio Noydens, 
publicadas en la de 1674. Edicién preparada 
por Martin de Riquer. Barcelona; Horta, 
1943. xv + 1093 pp. 

Ercilla y Zafiiga, Alonso de—The Arau- 
caniad, tr. C. M. Lancaster and P. T. Man- 
chester. Nashville: Vanderbilt U. Press, 
1945. 326 pp. $4.50. 

Ganivet, Angel. — Antologia, ed. Luis 
Rosales. Madrid: Eds. Fe, 1943. xviii + 
172 pp. 


Jiménez Borja, José.— Homenaje a San 
Juan de la Cruz. Lima: R. Varese, 1943. 
40 pp. 

Kiddle, L. B.— Spanish Word jicara; a 
word hist. with an app. on the manufacture 
of jicaras in Olinal4, Guerrero. New Or- 
leans: Tulane Univ., 1944. 121 + 153 pp. 
$0.50. 

Lépez, Casto Fulgencio (ed.).— Relacién 
muy breve y elogiosa de la vida y la obra 
de Garcilaso Inca de la Vega, primer escritor 
eriollo del Peri. Caracas: Artes GrAficas, 
1943. 87 pp. 

Macy, P. and M. T. Rudd.—Nuestros ve- 
cinos mexicanos. .New York: Ronald, 1945. 
vii + 259 pp. $2.00. 

Sorrento, Luigi—La poesia e i problemi 
della poesia di Jorge Manrique. Palermo: 
Palumbo, 1941. 240 pp. 

Trevino, S. N.—Spoken Spanish; Basic 
Course, Boston: Heath, 1945. ix + 647 pp. 


$2.00. 
PORTUGUESE 


Barker, J. W.—Teach Yourself Portuguese. 
London: English Universities, 1945. 196 pp. 
3s. 6d. 

Camoes.— Os Lusfadas, ed. J. Ferreira. 

Oporto: Barreira, 1941. 161 pp. 
Poesias Castellanas y Fragmentos 
de Los Lusiadas, segtin la versién de Enrique 
Gareés (1591), ed. Martin de Riquer. Bar- 
celona: Montaner y Simén, 1945. xxxii + 
146 pp. 

Cruz, Agostinho da.—Poesias selectas, ed. 
A.C. Pires de Lima. Oporto: Barreira, 1941. 


RUSSIAN 


Gogal, Nikolai—The Greatcoat. [Russian 
text] with Eng. tr. by Z. Shoenberg and J. 
Domb. New York: Transatlantic Arts, 1945. 
112 pp. $0.75. 

Manning, C. A. (tr.).—Taras Shevchenko, 
The Poet of the Ukraine. Selected Poems. 


Jersey City: Ukrainian National Ass., 1945, 
iv + 217 pp. 

Pushkin.— Three Tales. Russian text 
accented by A. Semeonoff with Eng. tr. by 
R. T. Currall. New York: Transatlantic 
Arts, 1945. 112 pp. $0.75. 

Sergievsky, N. N.—Modern Russian, How 
to Read, Write, and Speak It. New York: 
Ungar, 1945. 286 pp. $2.75. 

Sommer, F. E.— How to Read Russian. 
Pasadena: Perkins, 1945. 9 pp. $0.50. 

Stepanoff, N. C.— Handbook of Modern 
Russian Conversation. New York: Dover, 
1945. xv-+198 pp. $1.75. 

Strelsky, Nikander. — Russian Reader. 
New York: Longmans, 1945. x + 204 pp. 
$2.00. 

Swadesh, M. H.—Talking Russian before 
you know it. New York: Holt, 1945. 134 pp. 
$1.75. 

Tolstoi. — Two Tales. Russian text 
accented by A. Semeonoff with Eng. tr. by 


R. T. Currall. New York: Transatlantic 
Arts, 1945. 128 pp. $0.75. 
Turgenev—Mumu. [Russian text] with 


Eng. tr. by Z. Schoenberg and J. Domb. 
New York: Transatlantic Arts, 1945. 96 pp. 


$0.75. 
BASQUE 

Lafon, René.—Les Formes simples du 
verbe basque dans les principaux textes du 
XVIe siécle. Paris diss. Bordeaux: Eds. 
Delmas, 1943. 549 pp. 
Le Systéme des formes verbales 4 
auxiliaire dans les principaux textes basques 
du XVIes. Paris diss. Ibid., 1943. 171 pp. 


GENERAL 

Huse, H. R. — Reading and Speaking 
Foreign Languages. Chapel Hill: U. of N. 
C. Press, 1945. viii + 128 pp. $2.00. 

Krafft, J.-G.—La Forme et l’idée en poésie. 
Diss. Paris: Vrin, 1944. 169 pp. 

Menander.—Two Plays: The Rape of the 
Lock and The Arbitration, tr. and recon- 
structed by Gilbert Murray. New York: 
Oxford U. Press, 1945. 239 pp. $3.00. 

Modern Language Notes. General Index 
of Volumes LI-LX. Compiled by H. H. 
Shapiro and H. C. Lancaster. Ed. by H. C. 
Lancaster. xi + 138 pp. $2.75. 

Parain, Brice—Recherches sur la nature 
et les fonctions du langage. Diss. Parts: 
Gallimard, 1942. 196 pp. 

Privitera, J. F.—The Latin American 
Front. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1945. xii+ 212 pp. $2.25. 

Stetson, R. H. — Bases of Phonology. 
Oberlin: Oberlin Coll., 1945. 112 pp. ; 

Wilkinson, L. P. — Horace & His Lyric 
Poetry. Cambridge: Univ. Press [New York: 
Macmillan], 1945. x + 185 pp. $2.75. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Allen, Gay Wilson.—Walt Whitman hand- 
book. Chicago:. Packard & Co., 1946. Pp. 
xviii + 560. $3.00. 

Caldwell, James Ralston.—John Keats’ 
fancy; the effect on Keats of the psychology 
of his day. Ithaca: Cornell U. Press, 1945. 
Pp. x + 206. $2.00. 

Donne, John.—A sermon preached at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Ed. George Reuben Potter. Stan- 
ford Univ. Cal. : Stanford U. Press, 1946. Pp. 
viii +71. $2.00. 

Jordan, Leah E.—The fundamentals of 
Emerson’s literary criticism. An essential 
portion of a U. of Pa. diss. Philadelphia: 
1945. Pp. ii + 40, lithotyped. 

Marmion, Shakerly.— Cupid and Psyche, 
a critical ed. with an account of Marmion’s 
life and works by Alice J. Nearing. U. of 
Pa. diss. Philadelphia: 1944. Pp. 202. 


Nearing, Homer, Jr.— English historical 
poetry, 1599-1641. U. of Pa. diss. Phila- 
delphia: 1945. Pp. 222. 

Needler, G. H.— John Galt’s dramas, a 
brief review. Toronto: U. of Toronto Press, 
1945. Pp. 39. 

Shippen, Eliza P.—Eugenia de Acton (1749- 
1827). U. of Pa. diss. Philadelphia: 1945. 
Pp. x + 180. 

Stewart, George R.—Names on the land, 
a historical account of place-naming in the 
United States. New York: Random House, 
1945. Pp. x +418. $3.00. 


GERMAN 


Anders, Karl, und Eichelbaum, Hans.— 
Wirterbuch des Flugwesens. Leipzig: Quelle 
& Mayer, 1941. 418 pp. M. 5. 

Aurora. Ein romantischer Almanach. Ei- 
chendorff-Jahrbuch. Hrsg. von Karl Scho- 
drock. Jg. 12. Berlin: Volk u. Reich Verl. 
1943. 93 pp. M. 3. 

Baesecke, Georg.— Die indogermanische 
Verwandtschaft des Hildebrandliedes. = [Ge- 
sellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gdttingen 
Philol.-histor, Klasse N. F. 3, Nr. 5]. @étt- 
mgen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1940. 14 
pp. M. 1. 

Baldegger, Paul—St. Galler Klosterdich- 
tung. Auswahl. = [Sprachgut der Schweiz, 
Bd. 3]. Erlenbach: Rentsch Verlag, 1941. 
56 pp. 

Bartels, Adolf.—Klaus Groth. Sein Leben 
und seine Werke. 2. Aufl. Heide: Westhol- 


stein. Verlags-Anstalt [1943]. 103 pp. M. 
2.40. 

Becker, Henrik. — Deutsche Sprachkunde. 
1. Sprachlehre. 2. durchges. Aufl. Leipzig: 
Reclam [1943]. 336 pp. M. 12. 

Behrens, Elisabeth.— Zur Herkunft der 
Runen und zu ihrer Verwandtschaft mit vor- 
geschichtlichen und geschichtlichen Schriften. 
Strassburg: Heitz & Co., 1941. 53, 72 pp. 
M. 18. 

\Benz, Richard—Goethe und die roman- 
tische Kunst. Miinchen: Piper Verlag, 1940. 
253 pp. M. 8.80. 

Bernt, Alois.—Altdeutsche Findlinge aus 
Béhmen. Mit einer kultur- u. sprachge- 
schichtl. Einleitung. Briinn, Miinchen: 
Rohrer, 1943. 135 pp. M. 6.50. 

Liebe, Lust und Leid. Altdeutsche 
Novellen, iibertragen. [2. Aufl.]. Miinchen: 

Beck, 1940. 217 pp. M. 4.80. 

Beutler, Ernst.—Essays um Goethe. Leip- 
zig: Dieterich, 1941. xii, 452 pp. M. 5.80. 

Beyer, Hugo.—Die moralische Erzihlung 
in Deutschland bis zu Heinrich v. Kleist. 
= [Frankfurter Quellen und Forschungen zur 
germanischen Philologie. 30.] Frankfurt: 
Diesterweg, 1941. 72 pp. M. 2.40. 

Bodmer, Annemarie.—Spinnen und Weben 
im franzdsischen und deutschen Wallis. 
= [Romanica Helvetica. Series linguistica. 
16.] Ziirich-Erlenbach: Rentsch, 1940. xxii, 
135 pp. Fr. 10. 

Bohm, Wilhelm. — Friedrich Hélderlin. 
Zum 100. Todestag des Dichters am 7. Juni 
1943. [Verdffentl. d. Dt. wissenschaftl. Inst. 
in Bukarest. Vortriige. 6]. Jena: Gronau, 
1943. 38 pp. 80 Pf. 

Boning, Hermann.—Plattdeutsches Worter- 
buch fiir das Oldenburgerland. Oldenburg: 
Gerhard Stalling, 1941. xii, 153 pp. M. 3.90. 

Brentano, Bernard von.—August Wilhelm 
Schlegel. Geschichte eines romantischen 
Geistes. (1.-3. Tausend). Stuttgart: Cotta 
[1943]. 246 pp. M. 6.50. 

Corpus der altdeutschen Originalurkunden 
bis zum Jahre 1300. Herausgegeben von F. 
Wilhelm +t. Fortgefiihrt von R. Newald. 
Lieferung 20. Lahr: Schauenburg, 1940. 
P. 689-768. M. 16. 

Cysarz, Herbert.—Sieben Wesensbildnisse. 
Briinn, Miinchen: Rohrer, 1943. 273 pp. 
M. 6. 

—— Hilderlins deutscher Dreiklang. Fest- 
postgruss der Gaustudentenfiihrung Sudeten- 
land 1943. Briinn, Miinchen: Rohrer, 1943. 
47 pp. 80 Pf. 

Ehlinger, Heinrich.—Geschichtliche deut- 
sche Lautlehre. Miinchen: Hueber Verlag, 
1941. 42 pp. M. 1.60. 

‘Ernst, Fritz—Herder und die Humanitit. 
[Eidgen. Techn. Hochschule. Kultur- u. 
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staatswiss. Schriften. H. 43]. Ziirich: Poly- 
graph. Verl, 1944. 15 pp. F. 1.45. 

Eymann, F.—Das schweizerische Geistes- 
leben in der Krise der Gegenwart. Bern: 
Troxler-Verlag 1943. 77 pp. F. 2.60. 

‘Frings, Theodor. — Herbort. [= Frings, 
Studien zur Thidrekssaga 1, = Berichte 
iiber die Verhandlungen d. Siichs. Akademie 
d. Wiss. zu Leipzig. Phil.-hist. Kl. Bd. 95. 
H. 5]. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1943. 38 pp. M. 1.50. 

Ginzkey, Franz Karl.—Zeit und Menschen 
meiner Jugend. [3. Aufl.]. Wien: Wiener 
Verlagsges., 1942. 349 pp. M. 4.80. 

' Goethe-Literatur des Jahres 1942. Zsgest. 
von Paul Schlager. [Veréffentl. d. Goethe- 
Ges., Ortsvereinigg. Leipzig. H. 4]. Leipzig: 
Bohn, 1943. 29 pp. M. 1.25. 

Gottschalk, Hans.—Das Mythische in der 
Dichtung Hdlderlins. (1.-3. Tausend). Stutt- 
gart: Cotta, 1943. 291 pp. M. 8. 

Graf, Adolf Ed.—Germanische und insbe- 
sondere deutsche Lehn- und Fremdwéorter 
im Russischen.—Tassilo Schultheiss——Von 
den “ Leitbegriffen” des Wortschatzes zu 
den “ Leitzwechen” der Rede.—Nachrufe, 
Ehrungen, kurze Beitriige. Posen: Hist. Ges. 
f. d. Reichsgau Wartheland, 1943. pp. 273- 
356. M. 2. 

Grimmelshausen. Simpliciana in Aus- 
wahl [Teils.] Weitere Continuationen des 
abentheurlichen Simplicissimi. Rathstiibel 
Plutonis, Bart-Krieg, Teutscher Michel. 
Hrsg. v. J. H. Scholte. [Neudrucke dt. 
Literaturwerke d. 16. u. 17. Jhs, Nr. 315- 
321]. Halle, Saale: Niemeyer, 1943. xxii, 
303 pp. with illustrations. M. 6.30. 

'Groéber, Konrad.—Der Mystiker Heinrich 
Seuse. Die Geschichte seines Lebens. Die 
Entstehung und Echtheit seiner Werke. 
Freiburg: Herder, 1941. 234 pp. M. 6.890. 

Harder, Hermann.—Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, der Siinger des Reiches. Sein Leben 
in seinen Werken. Leipzig: Reclam [1943]. 
197 pp. M. 4.50. 

Hartmann, Hans.—“ Heil” und “ heilig ” 
im nordischen Altertum. Eine wortkund- 
liche Untersuchung. Diss. Heidelberg. [Ger- 
manische Bibliothek. Abt. 2, Bd. 44]. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1943. viii, 160 pp. M. 8.50. 


Hebbel-Jahrbuch. Im Auftrag der Dt. 
Hebbel-Ges. hrsg. durch Detlef Célln. [Jg. 
5]. 1943. Heide: Westholstein. Verl. Anst. 
[1943]. 127 pp. M. 2.40. 


| Heise, Lisa.—Briefe an Rainer Maria Rilke. 
Berlin: Rabenpresse, 1941. 79 pp. M. 2.50. 


Herold, Giinter. — Der Volksbegriff im 
Sprachschatz des Althochdeutschen und Alt- 
niederdeutschen. Halle: Akademischer Ver- 
lag, 1941. 313 pp. M. 10. 


Heusler, Andreas.— Germanentum. Vom 
Lebens- und Formgefiihl der alten Germanen. 


x 


= [Kultur und Sprache. Bd. 8.]. [3. Aufl.]. 
Heidelberg : Carl Winter, 1941. 143 pp. M. 3. 
‘Hildebrandt, Kurt.—H6lderlin. Philosophie 
und Dichtung. [2. Aufl.]. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer Verlag, 1940. 290 pp. M. 9.60. 


Kainz, Friedrich.—Psychologie der Sprache. 
[3 Bande]. 1. Grundlagen der allgemeinen 
Sprachpsychologie. Stuttgart: Enke, 1941. 
xii, 373 pp. M. 15. 
| Klemm, Giinther.—Walther von der Vogel- 
weide im Rahmen der héfischen Kultur der 
Stauferzeit. Berlin: Matthiesen Verlag, 1941. 
56 pp. M. 2. 

Klépzig, Walther.—Geschichte der deut- 
schen Literatur nach Entwicklungsperioden. 
[4. Aufl.]. Leipzig: Reclam, 1940. 233 pp. 
M. 1.05. 

Klusen, Ernst.—Das Volkslied im nieder- 
rheinischen Dorf. Studien zum Volkslied- 
schatz der Gemeinde Hinsbeck. Potsdam: 
Voggenreiter, 1941. 99 pp. M. 4.80. 

| Kommerell, Max.—Gedanken iiber Ge- 
dichte. Frankfurt a. M.: Klostermann [1943]. 
503 pp. M. 14.50. 

‘| Kiihn, Julius.—Die Kunst Adalbert Stifters. 
2. Aufl. [Neue dt. Forschungen. Abt. Neuere 
dt. Literaturgesch. Bd. 28]. Berlin: Junker 
u. Diinnhaupt, 1943. 352 pp. M. 12. 

Lager, Herbert und Peter, Ilka.—Perch- 
tentanz im Pinzgau. ([Sitzungsberichte 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. 


Philos.-histor. Klasse, Bd. 218, 5]. Wien: 
Hilder, Pichler, Tempsky, 1940. 76 pp. 


M. 6.50. 
+Langenbucher, Hellmuth. — Dichtung als 
Lebenshilfe. Betrachtungen iiber Persénlich- 
keiten u. Werke d. dt. Gegenwartsdichtung. 
Berlin: Junker u. Diinnhaupt, 1944. 142 pp. 
M. 1.40. 

Latzke, Rudolf. — Peter Rosegger. Sein 
Leben und sein Schaffen. Nach den Quellen 
dargestellt. Bd. 1: Der junge Rosegger. 
Weimar: Bohlau, 1943. 448 pp. M. 7.20. 

‘Linden, Walter.—Deutsche Dichtung am 
Rhein. Literaturgeschichte der friinkischen 
Rheinlande. [Rheinische Biicherei]. Ratin- 
gen: Henn-Verlag [1944]. 482 pp. 

Léfstedt, Inga. — Zum Sekundirumlaut 
von germ. a im Bairischen. Diss. Lund. 
{[Lunder germanist. Forschungen. 15]. 
Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup [1944]. xix, 361 pp. 
Kr. 18. 

Léssi, Henri—Der Sprichwortschatz des 
Engadins. Mit Einschluss der Sprichworter 
des Miinstertales, sowie der in diesen beiden 
Talschaften gebrauchlichen Landwirtschafts- 
u. Wetterregeln. Winterthur: Vogel, 1944. 
xxiv, 299 pp. F. 8.50. 

Lohrer geb. Bauerle, Liselotte.—Sebastian 
Sailers Komédien. [Giessener Beitriige zur 
dt. Philologie. 81]. Giessen: von Miinchow, 
1943. 103 pp. M. 4. 
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Mackensen, Lutz.— Die Dichter und der 
Schmerz. [Reichsuniv. Posen. Vortrage und 
Aufsiitze. H. 7]. Posen: Kluge & Stréhm, 
1943. 28 pp. 90 Pf. 

Mahl, Albert.—Lebensgefiihl und Gestal- 
tung. Ein Beitrag zur Seelengeschichte unse- 
rer Sprachkultur. [Bayreuth]: Gauverlag 
Bayreuth [1943]. 64 pp. M. 1.80. 

Markert, Karl—Goethe und Leipzig. 6 

Studienabende, veranstaltet von der Leip- 
ziger Goethe-Ges. Leipzig C 1: Goethe Ges. 
1943. 109 typewritten pp. 4°. M. 5. 
¢ Martini, Fritz—Das Bauerntum im deut- 
schen Schrifttum von den Anfingen bis zum 
16. Jahrhundert. [Deutsche Vierteljahrs- 
schrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistes- 
geschichte. Buchreihe. Bd. 27]. Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1944. xv, 395 pp. M. 11.20. 
\ Matzig, Richard B.—Der Dichter und die 
Zeitstimmung. Betrachtungen tiber Hermann 
Hesses Steppenwolf. [Veréffentl. der Handels- 
Hochschule St. Gallen. Reihe B, H. 8]. St. 
Gallen: Fehr, 1944. 51 pp. Fr. 3.75. 

Megenberg, Konrad von.—Werke. Stiick I. 
Planctus ecclesiae in Germaniam. Bearbeitet 
von R. Scholz. [Monumenta Germaniae his- 
torica. Staatsschriften des spiteren Mittel- 
alters. 2. 1]. Berlin: Weidmann, 1941. 104 
pp. M. 7.50. 

Menzerath, Paul—Der Diphthong. Eine 
kritische und experimentelle Untersuchung. 
[Phonetische Studien, Bd. 2]. Bonn: Dimm- 
lers Verlag, 1941. 139 pp. M. 14. 

Mettin, Hermann Christian.—Grillparzer. 
Dramaturgische Essays. Berlin: v. Hugo 
[1944]. 188 pp. M. 6.80. 

Meulen, R. van der.—De Etymologie van 
het woord Schobbejak. [Mededeelingen d. 
Nederl. Akad. van Wetenschapen. Afd. Letter- 
kunde. N. R. Deel 7, No. 2]. Leipzig: Harras- 
sowitz [1944]. 10 pp. 85 Pf. 

‘Meyer, H.—Der Typus des Sonderlings in 

der deutschen Literatur. Diss. Amsterdam. 
— Paris, 1943. vii, 237 pp. Fi. 

Michel, Wilhelm.—Hilderlins Wiederkunft. 
Wien: Gallus [1943]. xii, 279 pp. M. 7.50. 

Mitzka, Walther. — Deutsche Mundarten. 
Mit 11 Kt. Heidelberg: Winter, 1943. vi, 
173 pp. M. 4.25. 
| Miiller, Giinther.—Die Gestaltfrage in der 
Literaturwissenschaft und Goethes Morph- 
ologie [Die Gestalt. 13]. Halle (Saale): 
Niemeyer, 1944. 84 pp. M. 3.20. 

Mulot, Arno.—Die deutsche Dichtung unse- 
rer Zeit. 2. erw. Aufl. Stuttgart: Metzler, 
1944. ix, 578 pp. M. 12.50. 

—— Die deutsche Dichtung unserer Zeit. 
Teil 2. Buch 2: Das Volk in der deutschen 
Dichtung. Stuttgart: Metzler, 1941. vii, 
82 pp. M. 2.85. 


xi 


/[Muschg, Walter].—Jeremias Gotthelf 
Persénlichkeit. Erinnerungen von Zeitge- 
nossen. [Mit 20 Abb.]. [Sammlung Kloster- 
berg. Schweizer. Reihe]. Klosterberg, Basel: 
Schwabe (1944). 205 pp. F. 8.50. 

Naumann, Hans.—Karl Simrock und die 
deutsche Philologie in Bonn. [Kriegsvortrige 
d. Rhein. Friedrich-Wilhelms-Univ. Bonn, 
H. 129]. Bonn: Univ. Buchdruckerei, 1944. 
20 pp. 40 Pf. 

Nordin, Per Gunnar. — Die Zusammen- 

setzung von Adjektiv oder Adverb mit Ad- 
jektiv oder Partizip im spiaitmittelhochdeut- 
schen. [Lunder germanistische Forschungen, 
Bd. 18]. Lund: Gleerup, 1945. 179 pp. Kr. 
10. 
/ Oppel, Horst.— Studien zur Auffassung 
des Nordischen in der Goethezeit. [Deutsche 
Vierteljahrschrift f. Literaturwissenschaft 
u. Geistesgeschichte. Buchreihe Bd. 28]. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1944. xi, 243 pp. M. 9. 

Paul, Hermann.— Mhd. Grammatik. 14. 
Aufl. bearb. von Erich Gierach, die Satz- 
lehre von Otto Behaghel. [Sammlung kurzer 
Grammatiken germ. Dialekte. A. Haupt- 
reihe, Nr. 2]. Halle: Niemeyer, 1944. xi, 
284 pp. M. 8.40. 

Peters, Friedrich Ernst.—Die Wiederkehr 
des Empedokles. Friedrich Hélderlin und 
Josef Weinheber. 2. Aufl. Wolfshagen-Schar- 
beutz: Westphal [1943]. 46 pp. M. 1.50. 

Pock, Friedrich.—Rosegger. Ein Lebens- 
bild. (Mit 49 Bildern). Leipzig: Staack- 
mann (1943). 365 pp. M. 6. 


FRENCH 


Aubry, D.—Daniel Huet. 
Presse, 1945. Fr. 42. 

Bates, B. W.—Literary Portraiture in 
the Historical Narrative of the French 
Renaissance. New York: Stechert, 1945. 
viii + 168 pp. 

Benda, J.—La France byzantine ou le 
triomphe de la littérature pure. Paris: 
N. R. F., 1945. Fr. 145. 

Bollery, Joseph. — Biblio-iconographie de 
Villiers de l’Isle-Adam. Paris: Mercure de 
France, 1939. 61 pp. 

Chaigne.—Vies et ceuvres d’écrivains. T. 
I, 1. Paris: Lanore, 1941. 

Day, Hem.—Etienne de La Boétie. Paris: 
Debresse, 1939. 72 pp. 

Deenen, Maria. — Le Merveilleux dans 
Veeuvre de Villiers de l’Isle-Adam. Nijmegen 
diss. Paris: Courville, 1939. 204 pp. 

Delattre, Floris —La Personalité d’Auguste 
Angellier. T. 1. Paris: Vrin, 1939. 328 pp. 

Du Bos, Ch.—Qu’est-ce que la littérature? 
Paris: Plon, 1945. 288 pp. Fr. 100. 

Du Genet, G.—Giraudoux ou un essai sur 
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les rapports entre l’écrivain et son langage. 
Paris: Vigneau, 1945. Fr. 42. 

Dumesnil, R.—L’Epoque réaliste et natura- 
liste, 1848-1890. Paris: Tallandier, 1945. 
448 pp. Fr. 150. 

Fénelon.— Télémaque, éd. H. Doyelle. 
Paris: de Gigord, 1939. 96 pp. 

Fosca, Fr.—Edmond et Jules de Goncourt. 
Paris: Michel, 1941. 461 pp. 

Fromentin, Eugéne.— (Euvres complétes. 
Un été dans le Sahara. Ed. Maxime Revon. 


Paris: Conard, 1939. xxix + 342 Pp. 
Gossen, C. T.—Die Pikardie als Sprach- 


landschaft des Mittelalters. Biel: Graph- 
ische Anstalt Schiiler A. G., 1942. 170 pp. 

Hasselmann, J.—Les Conteurs francais du 
XVIe siécle. Paris: Larousse, 1945. Fr. 12. 

Humbert, J.—Glossaire du patois de Brotte- 
lez-Luxeuil. Paris: Droz, 1939. 83 pp. 

Jan, Eduard von.—Franzisische Literatur- 
geschichte in Grundziigen 2. durchges. u erw. 
Aufl. Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1944. xv + 
389 pp. 

Jaufré, roman arthurien du XIIIe siécle en 
vers provencaux, p. par Clovis Brunel. T. 
1. Paris: Société des anciens textes fran- 
cais, 1943. xvi + 257 pp. 

Lafuma, Louis.—Les Histoires dévotes de 
J.-P. Camus, évéque de Belley. Paris: G. 
Dalex, 1940. 32 pp. 

Lauziére, Aimé.—Le Lieutenant Psichari. 
Paris: Bonne Presse, 1940. 95 pp. 

Lofgren, Gunnel.—Etude sur les préposi- 
tions od, atout, avec depuis les origines 
jusqu’au XVIe siécle. Diss. Uppsala: Alm- 
qvist & Wiksell, 1944. 191 pp. 

Mabille de Poncheville.—Pierre de Nolhac. 
Paris: Bonne Presse, 1945. Fr. 45. 

Moreau, Pierre. — Montaigne, ’homme et 
Yeuvre. Paris: Boivin, 1939. 165 pp. 

Musset.—(Euvres complétes. Nouvelles et 
Contes, I. Ed. Robert Doré. Paris: Conard, 
1939. vii + 409 pp. 

Norberg, Dag.—“ Faire faire quelque chose 
& quiqu’un.” Recherches sur l’origine latine 
de la construction romane. Uppsala: 1943. 
42 pp. 

Picon, G.—André Malraux. Paris: N. R. 
F., 1945. Fr. 70. 

Pommier, J.—Questions d’histoire litté- 
raire. Paris: Droz, 1945. 

Saulnier, V.-L.—La littérature du siécle 
romantique. Paris: Presses Univ., 1945. 
136 pp. Fr. 30. 

Sertillanges, P. — Pascal. 
Temps présent, 1941. 

Vianey, Joseph—Les Prosateurs du XVIe 
siécle. Paris: Hatier, 1939. 448 pp. 

Vincent, Mgr. Francis. — René Bazin, 
Vhomme et l’écrivain. Paris: Bonne Presse, 
1940. 205 pp. 


Paris: Ed. du 


ITALIAN 

Augustin, Hermann. — Dante, Goethe, 
Stifter. Das fromme weltbild d. Dichters. 
Basel: Schwabe, 1944. 336 pp. 

Battisti, Carlo e Tina Da Massa.—I nomi 
locali delie valli di Badia e Marebbe. Parte 
u. Firenze: Rinascimento del libro, 1944. 
349 pp. 

Boccaccio, G—Das Dekameron. Neubearb. 
Ausg. v. Johannes von Guenther. Mit 60 
Ill. alter Meister. Berlin: Vier Falken Verl., 
1944. 637 pp. 

Corsano, Antonio.—Tommaso Campanella. 
Milano: Principato, 1944. 183 pp. 

Deutsches Dante-Jahrbuch. Hrsg. im Auftr. 
d. Dt. Dante-Ges. von Friedrich Schneider. 
Bd. 25. Weimar: Bohlau, 1943. 200 pp. 

Ferrante, Giorgio.— Poesia di Moderni. 
Saggi. Milano: 8S. T. E. L. L., 1944. 179 pp. 

Franceschini, Ezio.— Lineamenti di una 
storia letteraria del Medioevo latino. Mi- 
lano: Ed. Vita e pensiero, 1944. 126 pp. 

Jaberg, Karl und Jakob Jud.— Sprach- 
und Sachatlas Italiens und der Siidschweiz. 
{8 Bande]. Halle: Niemeyer, 1937-1941. 
M. 1424. 

Leopardi, Giacomo. —I canti. A cura di 
Luigi Russo. Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1945. 
398 pp. 

Scheuermeier, Paul.—Bauernwerk in Ita- 
lien, der italienischen und riitoromanischen 
Schweiz. Eine sprach- u. sachkundl. Darst. 
landwirtschaftl. Arbeiten u. Geriite. Mit 427 
Holzchen und Zeichngn, ete. Erlenbach- 
Zurich: Rentsch, 1943. 317 pp. 


SPANISH 
Ashcom, B. B. and Blanche, E. Goodell.— 


Spanish Review Grammar and Composition. 
New York: Macmillan, 1945. x + 320 pp. 


$2.25. 
RUSSIAN 
Pamfilowa, X.—La littérature russe étudiée 
dans les textes (1790-1794). Paris: Droz, 
1945. 227 pp. 
Dournes, Pierre —Comment lire Dostoievski. 
Paris: Etudiants de France, 1945. 88 pp- 


Fr. 45. 
GENERAL 

Commentationes philologicae in honorem 
Arthur Langfors. Helsinki: Acad. Scienti- 
arum Fennicae, 1942. 600 pp. 

Dicziunari Rumantsch Grischun, ed. Andrea 
Schorta and Alfons Maissen. Fase. 9-11. 
Cuoira: Bischofberger, 1943-5. Pp. 433-576. 

Richthofen, Erich F. v. — Studien zur 
romanischen Heldensage des Mittelalters. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1944. viii + 153 pp. 

Taylor, Archer. — Renaissance Guides to 
Books. An Inventory and Some Conclusions. 


Berkeley: U. of Calif. Press, 1945. 130 pp- 
$1.50. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Coffman, George R., ed.—Studies in lan- 
guage and literature. Chapel Hill: U. of N. 
Carolina Press, 1945. Pp. viii + 344. $3.00. 
(U. of N. Carolina Sesquicentennial Publi- 
cations.) [Reprinted from SP, Xi, no. 3.] 

De Groot, John Henry.—The Shakespeares 
and “the old faith.” New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1946. Pp. x + 258. $3.00. 

Gardiner, Harold C., S. J.—Mysteries’ end, 
an investigation of the last days of the 
medieval religious stage. New Haven: Yale 
U. Press, 1946. Pp. xvi + 142. $3.00. (Yale 
Studies in English, 103.) 

Landa, Louis A., Tobin, James Edward 
and Davis, Herbert.—Jonathan Swift, a list 
of critical studies published from 1895 to 
1945; with remarks on some Swift manu- 
scripts in the United States. New York: 
Cosmopolitan Science and Art Service Co., 
1945. Pp. 62. $1.25. (18 C. Biblio- 
graphical pamphlets ed. J. E. Tobin.) 

Meritt, Herbert Dean.—Old English glosses 
(a collection). New York: Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, 1945. Pp. xx 
+135. $3.00. (M. L. A. General Series, 
XVI.) 

Miles, Josephine.— Major adjectives in 

English poetry from Wyatt to Auden. Ber- 
keley and Los Angeles: U. of Cal. Press, 
1946. Pp. vi+ 305 to 426. $1.25. (U. of 
Cal. Pubs. in Eng., xu, 3.) 
_ Mullett, C. F.—Public Baths and Health 
in England, 16th-18th Century. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. Pp. 85. (Sup. 
to Bull. Hist. Medicine, 5.) 

U. of North Carolina.—Extension bulletin 
XXIV, 4: First series, lectures in the humani- 
ties. Chapel Hill: U. of N. C. Press, 1945. 
Pp. 54. $0.50. [R. Adams, “Thoreau at 
Waldon,” H. Craig, “Renaissance Ideal: a 
Lecture on Shakespeare,” B. L. Ulman, “ The 
post-mortem adventures of Livy.”’] 

Wilson, Harold S., and Forbes, Clarence 

A., ed. and transl.—Gabriel Harvey’s Cicero- 
manus, Lincoln: U. of Nebraska Printing 
Dep t., 1945. Pp. x + 149. (U. of Nebraska 
Studies in the Humanities, no. 4.) 
_ Worthington, Jane——Wordsworth’s read- 
ing of Roman prose. New Haven: Yale U. 
Press, 1946. Pp. xiv-+ 84. $2.50. (Yale 
Studies in English, 102.) 


GERMAN 


'Ackerknecht, Erw.—Gottfried Keller. Ge- 
schichte s. Lebens. (5. bis 9. Tsd.). Mit 16 


xiii 


Bildtafeln. Leipzig: Insel, 1942. 393 pp. 
M. 8.50. 
Ahnert, Gerhart.— Riiumliche und zeit- 
liche Verbreitung einiger mittelhochdeut- 
scher Wérter. [Das deutsche Wort. Bd. 2.]. 
Dresden: Dittert, 1942. xiii, 90 pp. M. 3. 
‘Akert, Ernst.—Gottfried Kellers Weltan- 
schauung. Seine Stellung zu den Ideen von 
Gott u. Unsterblichkeit, zu Religion u. 
Kirche. 2. Aufl. Lugano: E. Akert, 1942. 
79 pp. Fr. 3.50. 

Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Spra- 
chen. Bd. 181 = Jg. 97. 1942. Braunschweig: 
Westermann. M. 22. 

+Bach, Adf.—Geschichte d. dt. Sprache. 2. 
u, 3. verm, Aufl. Mit 6 Kt. Leipzig: Quelle 
& Meyer, 1943. 262 pp. M. 4.80. 

Bader, Karl Siegfried—Die Zimmersche 
Chronik als Quelle rechtlicher Volkskunde. 
Freiburg: Herder, 1942. 60 pp. M. 4.20. 

Baetke, Walter.— Das Heilige im Ger- 
manischen. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1942. viii, 
226 pp. M. 11. 

Bartels, Adolf, zum 80. Geburtstag. Im 
Auftr. d. Adolf Bartels-Bundes hrsg. durch 
Detl. Célln. [Veréffentl. d. Adolf Bartels- 
Bundes. 4.]. Heide: Westholst. Verl. Anst. 
[1942]. 112 pp., 1 plate. M. 2.70. 

\Bartscher, Wern.— Hilderlin u. d. dt. 
Nation. Versuch e. Wirkungsgeschichte 
Hélderlins. [Neue dt. Forschungen. Abt. 
Neuere dt. Literaturgesch. 35]. Diss. 
Miinster. Berlin: Junker u. Diinnhaupt, 
1942. 237 pp. M. 10. 

‘Bauer, Mich. — Christian Morgensterns 
Leben u. Werk. Vollendet von Margareta 
Morgenstern unt. Mitarb. v. Rud. Meyer. 
3. neubearb. Ausg. Mit 28 Bildtafeln. 
Miinchen: Piper [1942]. 321 pp. M. 7.80. 

Baumgart, Wolfg.— Hermann Stehr. (3. 
Aufl.). Breslau: 1943. 31 pp. 80 Pf. 

‘Baumgartner, Paul. — Die Gestaltung des 
Seelischen in Zesens Romanen. [Wege zur 
Dichtung. Bd. 39.]. Frauenfeld: Huber, 
1942. 150 pp. Fr. 6.50. 

’ Behl, Karl Frdr. Wilh. u. Voigt, Fel. Alfr— 
Gerhart Hauptmanns Leben. Chronik u. 
Bild. Berlin: Suhrkamp, 1942. 175 pp. M. 6. 

Beissner, Friedrich. — Klopstocks vater- 
lindische Dramen. Weimar: Bohlau, 1942. 
74 pp. M. 1.50. 

Beitrage z. Geschichte d. ehemal. Stadt 
Liittringhausen (jetzt Remscheid-Liittring- 
hausen.) Urkundenbuch. Bearb. v. Carl v. 

Berg. Diisseldorf: Lintz, 1941. 255 pp. 
M. 10. 

Benz, Richard.—Die deutsche Romantik. 
Geschichte einer geistigen Bewegung. 4. 
Aufl. Leipzig: Reclam [1944]. 485 pp. M. 9. 

‘Berthold, Luise. — Hessen-Nassauisches 
Volkswérterbuch im Auftr. u. m. Unter- 
stiitzung d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss... . aus 
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d. f. e. Hessen-Nassauisches Wérterbuch .. . 
v. Ferd. Wredet angelegten u. verwalteten 
Sammiungen ausgew. u. bearb. Bd. 2, Lfg. 
14. Marburg: Elwert, 1942. Cols. 833-896. 
4°. M. 2.50. 

‘Beutler, Ernst.—Von deutscher Baukunst. 
Goethes Hymnus auf Erwin v. Steinbach. 
Seine Entstehung u. Wirkung. Mit 8 Abb. 
{Reihe d. Vortrige u. Schriften Freies Dt. 
Hochstift Frankfurt a. M. 4.]. Miinchen: 
Bruckmann [1943]. 83 pp. M. 2. 


‘\Beyschlag, Siegfried.—Die Wiener Genesis, 
Idee, Stoff u. Form. [Sitzungsber. Akad. d. 
Wiss. in Wien. Philos.-hist, K]. Bd. 220, 3]. 
Wien: Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky, 1942. 128 
pp. M. 8.40. 

Billmann, Elsie—Johann Christian Hall- 
manns Dramen. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1942. 
96 pp. M. 3.60. 


*Binder, Wolfgang.—Goethes Faust: Die 
Szene “ Und was der ganzen Menschheit zu- 
geteilt ist.” Diss. Tiibingen. [Giessener 
Beitrige zur dt. Philologie. 82.]. Giessen: 
von Miinchow, 1944. 115 pp. M. 3. 

Bohme, Jakob.—Siimtliche Schriften. Bd. 
2. Beschreibung der Drey Principien Gétt- 
liches Wesens <1619>. Mit einer Einleitung 
von August Faust. Stuttgart: Frommann, 
1942. 495 pp. M. 8.90. 

Bram, E, Max.—Rudolf von Tavels Werk 
als Ausdruck schweizerischen Denkens und 
Empfindens. Eine Einfiihrung in Tavels 
Gedankenwelt. Bern: Francke [1944]. 110 
pp. F. 3.50. 

-Braune, Wilhelm.—Althochdeutsche Gram- 
matik. 6. Aufl. Bearb. v. Karl Helm. [Samm- 
lung kurzer Grammatiken germ. Dialekte. 
A, 5]. Halle: Niemeyer, 1944. x, 326 pp. 
M. 8.50. 

Briins, Gerh.— Die Flurnamen der Stadt 
Hagen. In Verb. m. Joh. Janssen hrsg. 
[Hagener Forschungen]. Hagen: Thiebes & 
Co., 1941. 40 pp. 2 maps. M. 1.50. 

Brugge, Edvin.—Vokalismus der Mundart 
von Emmerstadt. Mit Beitragen zur Dialekt- 
geographie des éstlichen Ostfalen. [= Lunder 
germanistische Forschungen, 14.]. Lund: 
Gleerup, 1944. 196 pp. 23 maps. Kr. 15. 


«Buri, Fritz—Gottfried Kellers Beitrag zu 
einer kiinftigen protestantischen Wirklich- 
keitstheologie. [Religiése Gegenwartsfragen. 
H. 11]. Bern: Haupt, 1944. 33 pp. F. 1.45. 


Gottfried Kellers Glaube. Ein Be- 
kenntnis zu seinem Protestantismus. Bern: 
Haupt, 1944. 199 pp. F. 9. 


Clauss, Walter.—Deutsche Literatur. Eine 
geschichtliche Darstellung ihrer Hauptge- 
stalten. 2. durchges. Aufl. Ziirich: Schult- 
hess, 1944. xii, 336 pp. F. 6.50. 


Clemen, Otto.—Unbekannte Drucke, Briefe 
u. Akten aus d. Reformationszeit. [Zentral- 


blatt f. Bibliothekswesen. Beiheft 73]. Leip- 
zig: Harrassowitz, 1942. 112 pp. M. 8. 

;Collinder, Bjérn.— Die urgermanischen 
Lehnwérter im Finnischen. 2. Suppl. u. 
Wortindex. [Skrifter utg. av K. Humanistika 
Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala. 34, 3]. 
Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksell, 1941. 52 pp. 
Kr. 3. 

Corvinus, Walter.—Die alten Namen von 
Biidingen und seinen Wildern. [Hessisches 
Flurnamenbuch, Bd. 22.]. Marburg: Elwert, 
1941. 144 pp. M. 3. 

¥Dach, Charles—Racine in der deutschen 
Literatur des 18. Jahrhunderts. [Sprache und 
Dichtung. Bd. 68]. Bern: Haupt, 1941. xv, 
273 pp. Fr. 11. 

Dahlberg, Torsten.— Studien iiber den 
Wortschatz Siidhannovers. Erliuterungen zu 
G. Schambachs Wérterbuch der Fiirstentiimer 
Géttingen und Grubenhagen. Mit 86 Kt. 
{Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. N. F. Avd. 1. 
Bd. 37, 6]. Leipzig: Harrassowitz [1941]. 
119 pp. 4°. M. 5.20. 

Deutsche Literatur.— Sammlung literar. 
Kunst- u. Kulturdenkmiiler. Reihe Reforma- 
tion: 7. Berger, Arnold Erich: Dt. Kunst- 
prosa d. Lutherzeit; Reihe Deu. Selbstzeug- 
nisse 12: Volkmann, Ernst, Wege z. realist. 
Lebenserfassen Junges Deutschland u. Friih- 
realismus 1830-1848. Leipzig: Reclam. M. 
8.50; 7.50. 

Deutscher Literatur-Katalog. 1941/42. Erg. 
Bd. Ausg. Nov. 1942. Leipzig: Koehler & 
Voleckmar [1943]. 218 pp. M. 6.70. 

Dichtung und Volkstum. N. F. d. Eu- 
phorion. Zeitschr. f. Literaturgeschichte. Bd. 
42. (4 Hft.). Weimar: Béhlau, 1942. M. 18. 

Flemming, Willi—Das dt. Schrifttum v. 
1500 bis 1700. H. 1. [Handbuch u. dt. Schrift- 
tums.] Potsdam: Athenaion, 1943. 48 pp. 

Frank, Bernh.—Die Flurnamen d. Gemar- 
kung Wewelsburg. Mit e. Photokopie u. e. 
Ubersichtskt. [Schriften d. volkskundl. 
Komm. im Provinzialinst. f. westfil. Landes- 
u. Volkskde. 6]. Diss. Miinster: Aschendorff 
[1943]. 121 pp. M. 5. 

‘ Goethe-Kalender.—Hrsg. vom Frankfurter 
Goethe-Museum. (Jg. 26). Leipzig: Die- 
terich [1943]. 283 pp. M. 5. 

Grotefend, Herm.—Taschenbuch der Zeit- 
rechnung des deutschen Mittelalters u. 4. 
Neuzeit. Hrsg. v. O. Grotefend. 8. verb. 
Aufl. Hannover: Hahnsche Buchhandlung, 
1941. 216 pp. M. 8.60. 
4Hankamer, Paul.—Spiel der Miichte. Ein 
Kapitel aus Goethes Leben und Goethes Welt. 
Tiibingen: R. Wunderlich, 1943. 342 pp. 
M. 6.50. 

Hauptmann, Gerhart, zum 80. Geburtstage 
am 15, XI. 1942. Breslau: Schlesien-Verl. 
[1942]. 167 pp., plates. M. 25. 

Hebbel-Jahrbuch. Im Auftr. d. Hebbel- 
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1945. 147 pp. (Biblioteca di Lingua Nostra, 
V.) 

Rossi, Mario. — Gusto filologico e gusto 
poetico. Questioni di critica dantesca. Con 
un’appendice sul problema estetico della 


dantesca. Bari: Laterza, 1942. 259 pp. 

Russo, Luigi—Scrittori-Poeti e Scrittori- 
Letterati: Salvatore Di Giacomo, Cesare 
Abba. Bari: Laterza, 1945. 

Scaligero, Massimo. — Dante. 
Conte, 1942. 75 pp. 

Straparola, G. F.—Le piacevoli notti. 
Roma: Colombo, 1944. 2 vols. 

Tasso, Torquato.—Aminta. Introd. di G. 
Citanna. Milano: Martello, 1944. xxi+ 
135 pp. 

Terzaghi, Nicola.—Per la storia della satira. 
Messina: D’Anna, 1944. 317 pp. 


SPANISH 


Torres Naharro.— Propalladia and Other 
Works, ed. J. E. Gillet. T. 1. Bryn Mawr, 
Pa.: 1946. 565 pp. 

Vossler, Karl—Luis de Leén. Mt 1 Abb. 
Miinchen: C. H. Beck, 1943. 159 pp. M. 10. 
[Sitzungsberichte d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. 
Philos.-hist. Abt. Jg. 1943, 1.] 


GENERAL 


Buyssens, Eric.—Les langages et le dis- 
cours. Brussells: Office de publicité, 1943. 
99 pp. 

Davis, Jackson, T. M. Campbell, M. 
Wrong.—Africa Advancing, A Study of rural 
education and agriculture in W. Africa and 
the Belgian Congo. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1945. x + 230 pp. 

Chadwick, H. Munro.—The Nationalities 
of Europe & the Growth of National Ideolo- 
gies. Cambridge: U. Press [N. Y.: Mace- 
millan], 1945. viii +211 pp. $4.00. 

Leslau, Wolf.—Bibliography of the Semitic 
Languages of Ethiopia. New York: N. Y. 
Public Library, 1946. 94 pp. 

Viking Soc. for Northern Research, Saga- 
Book, Vol. x11, Part v. London: U. of Lon- 
don, 1945. 26 pp. 

Vossler, Karl.— Romanische Dichter. 2. 
verm. Aufl. Miinchen: R. Piper [1938]. 
182 pp. 5. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Ekwall, Eilert—Variation in surnames in 
medieval London. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerups 
Forlag, 1945. Pp. ii + 207-262. (Bulletin 
de la Société Royale des Lettres de Lund 
1944-1945, Iv.) 

Milton, John——Complete poetical works, 
reproduced in photographic facsimile, ed.: 
Harris Francis Fletcher. Vol. 1m, The first 
edition of Paradise Lost, with the plans, and 
lists of epic subjects from the Trinity Col- 
lege MSS., the MS. of Buok 1, with tran- 
scriptions and collations. Urbana: U. of Ill. 
Press, 1945. Pp. vi + 634. $20.00. 

Short, Raymond W., ed.—Four great 
American novels: The Scarlet letter, Billy 
Bud, Huckleberry Finn, Daisy Miller. New 
York: Holt, 1946. Pp. xlvi + 573. $2.50. 

Smith, David Nichol, Essays on the 
eighteenth century. Presented in honour of 
his seventieth birthday. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1945. Pp. x + 288. $6.50. 

Stauffer, Donald A.—The nature of poetry. 
New York: Norton, 1946. Pp. 291. $3.00. 

Templeman, William D., ed.—Bibliogra- 
phies of studies in Victorian literature for 
the thirteen years 1932-1944. Urbana: U. of 
Ill. Press, 1945. Pp. x + 450. $5.00. 

Wilson, Elkin Calhoun.—Prince Henry and 
English literature. Ithaca: Cornell U. Press, 
1946. Pp. xiv + 187. $3.00. 

Wilson, F. P.—Elizabethan and Jacobean. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, [Vew York: Ox- 
ford U. Press], 1945. Pp. viii + 144. $2.25. 

Woodward, Gertrude L. and James G. 
McManaway. — English plays 1641-1700. 
Chicago: The Newberry Library, 1945. Pp. 
x + 155. 

GERMAN 

Altheim, Franz u. Trautmann-Nehring.— 
Kimbern und Runen. Untersuchungen zur 
Ursprungsfrage der Runen. Berlin: Ahnen- 
erbe-Stiftungs-Verlag, 1942. 65 pp. M. 3.50. 

‘Bohm, Hans.—Goethe. Grundziige s. Lebens 
u. Werkes. (2. veriind. Aufl. m. 8 Bildern). 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1942. viii, 280 pp. 
M. 4.80. 

‘Bohme, Jak.—Simtl. Schriften. (Theoso- 
phia revelata oder: Alle Géttliche Schriften. ) 
Faks.-Neudr. d. Ausg. v. 1730, In 11 Bdn. 
hrsg. v. Aug. Faust. Bd. 3/4 in 1 Bde. 3. 
Vom Dreyfachen Leben d. Menschen [1620]. 
—4. Viertzig Fragen Von d. Seelen [1620]. 
Das Umgewandte Auge. Von d. Seelen u. 
ihrer Bildniss [1620]. Mit e. Einl. v. Aug. 


xix 


Faust. Stuttgart: Frommann, 1942. 34, 344, 

187 pp., some plates. M. 8. 

‘\Conrath, Annemarie.— Adalbert Stifters 
“ Witiko.” Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1942. 156 
pp. M. 4.50. 

» Dach, Simon.—Fliesst mir ihr giildnen 
Reime. Die sehr weltlichen Lieder des be- 
riihmten Kénigsberger Poeten. Kénigsberg: 
Griife u. Unzer, 1942. 96 pp. M. 2.80. 

- Eckhart, Meister.—Die deutschen und la- 
teinischen Werke. Die lateinischen Werke. 
Bd. 4. Sermones. Herausgegeben und iiber- 
setzt von Ernst Benz. Lfg. 3. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1942. S. 161-240. M. 2. 

Ehringhaus, Inge.— Die Lektiire unserer 
Frontsoldaten im Weltkrieg. Berlin: Junker 
u. Diinnhaupt, 1941. 163 pp. M. 7. 

\ Eichler, Sigurd.—Studien iiber die Maze. 
Ein Beitrag zur Begriffs- und Geistesge- 
schichte der héfischen Kultur. [Bonner Bei- 
trige z. dt. Philologie 13]. Diss. Bonn. 
Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1942. 47 pp. M. 3.60. 

Elwert, W. Theod.—Die Mundart des Fassa- 
Tals. [Wérter u. Sachen. N. F. Beih. 2]. Mit 
6 Kt. Heidelberg: Winter. xv, 306 pp. M. 13. 

Faesi, Robert.—Gottfried Keller. Ziirich: 
Atlantis, 1942. 77 pp. Fr. 3.50. 

Fecher, Magdalene—Die Namen der Ge- 
markung Kleinhausen und Seehof bei Lorsch. 
[Hessisches Flurnamenbuch. 24]. Marburg: 
Elwert, 1942. 79 pp. M. 3. 

Fischer, Gretl.— Die Flurnamen des Ge- 
richtsbezirkes Eger. Mit einer Grundkarte 
u. 4 Kt. [Sudetendeutsches Flurnamen-Buch, 
4]. Reichenberg: Kraus, 1941. 251 pp. M. 
10. 

! Floeck, Oswald. — Erliuterungen zu den 
Tagebiichern des Zacharias Werner. [Biblio- 
thek des Literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart. 
Bd. 290]. Leipzig: Hiersemann, 1940. 325 
pp. M. 15. 

Forchhammer, Jorgen.—Die Sprachlaute in 
Wort und Bild. Mit 5 Tafeln. [Indogerm. 
Bibl. Abt. 3, Untersuchungen, 18.]. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1942. 31 pp. M. 2.50. 

Forster, Hans——Hans Rudolph Rebmann 
u. s. “ Poetisch Gastmahl zweier Berge.” 
Ein Beitrag z. Kultur- u. Literaturgesch. d. 
dt. Schweiz um die Wende d. 16. Jh. [Wege 
zur Dichtung. 36]. Diss, Ziirich. Frauen- 
feld: Huber, 1942. 126 pp. Fr. 6. 
«Grillparzer, Franz.—Simtl. Werke. Hist. 
krit. Gesamtausg. Hrsg. v. Aug. Sauer, fort- 
gef. v. Reinhold Backmann. Abt. 2. Bd. 13. 
App. z. 2. Abteilg. Wien: A. Schroll & Co., 
1941. viii, 510 pp., 1 plate. M. 12. 

#Grimm, Jakob u. Grimm, Wilhelm.—Deut- 
sches Worterbuch. Bd. 4, 1, Tl. 5, Lfg. 4, 
Glurig-Gneppe. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1942. Sp. 
481-640. M. 4.50. 

Griinanger, Carlo.—Einfiihrung in die Ge- 
schichte der altgermanischen und friihdeut- 
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schen Dichtung. Milano: Hoepli, 1942. 128 
pp. L. 20. 

Haag, Karl.—Der Ausdruck der Denkord- 
nung im Deutschen. Heidelberg: Winter, 
1942. 33 pp. M. 2. 

Hartmann von Aue.—Gregorius. Hrsg. v. 
Hermann Paul. 7, Aufl. besorgt v. Albert 
Leitzmann, [Altdeutsche Textbibliothek. Bd. 
2]. Halle: Niemeyer, 1942. xxix, 103 pp. 
M. 2.50. 

Hauptmann, Gerhart.— Das gesammelte 
Werk. Ausgabe letzter Hand zum 80. Ge- 
burtstage des Dichters. [Abteilung 1. 17 
Bde.]. Berlin: Fischer, 1942. M. 185. 

|Hebbel, Friedrich.— Leben und Werk in 
Einzeldarstellungen. Hrsg. zur Wiener 
Hebbel-Woche im Auftrag des Reichsstatt- 
halters in Wien von Walter Thomas. Leip- 
zig: Bibliogr. Institut, 1942. 88 pp. M. 4. 

Hebbel-Jahrbuch—Im Auftr. d. Hebbel- 
Gesellschaft hrsg. durch Detlef Célln. [Jg. 
3]. Heide: Westholstein. Ver]. Anstalt, 1941. 
128 pp., 2 plates. M. 2.40. 

/ Heusler, Andreas.—Kleine Schriften <1865- 
1940). Hrsg. v. Helga Reuschel. Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1942, 220 pp. M. 10. 

Heusser, Nelly.— Barock und Romantik. 
Versuch einer vergleichenden Darstellung. 
[Wege zur Dichtung. Bd. 38]. Frauenfeld: 
Huber, 1942. 173 pp. Fr. 6.50. 

Hippel, Ernst v.—Bacon and Goethe als 
Staatsdenker. Freiburg i. B.: Novalis-Verl., 
1941. 40 pp. M. 1.75. 

!Hiichting, Heide—Die Literatursatire d. 
Sturm- und Drangbewegung. [Neue dt. 
Forschungen. Abt. Neuere dt. Literatur- 
gesch, 36]. Diss. Miinster. Berlin: Junker 
u. Diinnhaupt, 1942. 108 pp. M. 4.80. 

Hiilsen, Hans von.—Gerhard Hauptmann. 
Umriss seiner Gestalt. Wien: Ibach, 1942. 
64 pp. M. 2.50. 

)Indogermanischer Jahrbuch. Bd. 25 = Jg. 
1941 [Bibliographie d. J. 1939). Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1942. 438 pp. M. 28. 

Inschiften, Die deutschen. Hrsg. v. den 
vereinten dt. Akademien Berlin, Géttingen, 
Heidelberg, Leipzig, Miinchen, Wien. Bd. 1. 
Heidelberger Reihe. Bd. 1. Die Inschriften 
des badischen Main- u. Taubergrundes Wert- 
heim-Tauberbischofsheim. Ges. u. bearb. v. 
Ernst Cucuel u. Herm. Eckert. Stuttgart: 
Metzler. 

Irvanorva, Gora.—Der nationale Gedanke 
bei Heinrich v. Kleist. Sofia: Tschipeff, 1942. 
72, iv pp. L. 80. 

Jost, Gertrud.—Die Namen der Gemarkung 
Offenbach a. M. [Hess. Flurnamenbuch 23]. 
Diss. Giessen. Marburg: Elwert, 1942. 110 
pp., 1 map. M. 3. 


Jost, Wilh.—Der Deutsche Orden im Rhein- 
Main-Gau. Quellenbuch f. Namensforschung. 


[Giessener Beitrige z. dt. Philologie 80.]. 
Giessen: v. Miinchow, 1941. 412 pp., 1 plate. 
M. 9.80. 

(Jiinger, Ernst.—Geheimnisse der Sprache. 
2 Essays. Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlags- 
Anstalt, 1942. 78 pp. M. 1. 

| Keller, Gottfried.—Gesammelte Werke in 
10 Bdn. Ziirich : Rascher, 1942, Cloth, M. 48. 

Kern, Ant. — Die Handschriften d. Univ.- 
bibliothek Graz. [Verz. d. Hss. im Dt. Reich. 
Tl. 2. Lfg. 6.]. Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1942. 
Pp. 369-432. 4°. Vol. 1 complete M. 48. 

\Koch, Franz.—Joseph Weinheber. Miin- 
chen: Langen/Miiller, 1942. 78 pp. M. 2. 

{Kommerell, Max.—Geist u. Buchstabe der 
Dichtung. Goethe, Schiller, Kleist, Hélder- 
lin. (2 verm. Aufl.). Frankfurt: Kloster- 
mann [1942]. 314 pp. M. 6.50, 

Korrespondenzblatt des Vereins f. niederdt. 
Sprachforschung. H. 55 = Jg. 1942, Nr. 1: 
Sonderausg. zu Ehren Prof. Dr. Conrad 
Borchling. Neumiinster: Wachholtz, 1942. 
M. 2. 

Kosch, Wilhelm.—Adalbert Stifter und die 
Romantik. 2. erweit. Aufl. Nymwegen: 
Wiichter-Verlag, 1942. 112 pp. FI. 5.70. 

‘Kraus, C. v—Studien zu Heinrich v. Frei- 
berg 1. 2/4. [Sitzungsberichte d. Bayer. Akad. 
d. Wiss. Philos.-hist. Abt. 1941, Bd. 2, H. 
5. 6]. Miinchen: C. H. Beck, 1942. 33; 43 
pp. M. 2.00; 2.60. 

' Kiirschners deutscher Gelehrten-Kalender. 
Hrsg. v. Gerh. Liidtke. Ausg. 6. 1940/41. 
[2 Bde.]. Bd, 2. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1941. 
ix pp., 1476 cols. M. 38. 

‘Lehmann, Karl.—Die Gestalt des Lehrers 
im dt. Schrifttum. Berlin: Junker u. Diinn- 
haupt, 1942. 168 pp. M. 4.80. 

Miiller, Erh—Die Ortsnamen d. ehem. Bez. 
Starkenbach, [Sudetendeutsches Ortsnamen- 
buch. 7]. Reichenberg: Kraus, 1939. 98 pp. 
M. 4.80. 

Musper, Heinr. Theod.— Die Haarlemer 
Blockbiicher u. d. Costerfrage. Fest-Vortrag. 
{Kleiner Druck d. Gutenberg-Ges. 34]. 
Mainz: Gutenberg-Ges., 1939. 7 leaves text, 
+ plates. 4°. M. 2. 

Naumann, Hans. — Minnesang im nieder- 
rheinischen Raum. [Kriegsvortriige d. Rhein. 
Friedrich-Wilhelms-Univ. Bonn a. Rh. 65]. 
24 pp. 65 Pf. 

Oehlke, Waldemar. — Deutsche Literatur 
der Gegenwart. Berlin: Globus Verl., 1942. 
479 pp. M. 4.80. 

Ortlieb. — Die Zwiefalter Chroniken Ort- 
liebs und Bertholds. Neu hrsg., iibers. u. erl. 
v. Erich Konig u. Karl Otto Miiller. [Schwab. 
Chroniken der Stauferzeit 2]. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1941. 60, 384 pp. M. 5. 

Petersen, Julius. — Drei Goethe-Reden. 
Leipzig: Insel-Verl., 1942. 81 pp. M. 3. 
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*Pietsch-Ebert, Lilly.—Die Gestalt d. Schau- 

spielers auf d. dt. Biihne d. 17. u. 18. Jh. 
[Theatergeschichtl. Forschungen 46]. Diss. 
Frankfurt. Berlin: Ebering, 1942. 135 pp. 
M. 5.10. 

Reimers, Dagmar.—Geschichte des Rigaer 
deutschen Theaters von 1782-1822. Posen: 
E. Bruhns, 1942. pp. M. 5. 

*Repp, Friedr.—Reimwérterbuch zu Ulrich 
v. Eschenbach. [Prager dt. Studien. 48]. 
Reichenberg : Kraus, 1940. xi, 143 pp. M. 6.50. 

Rheinisches Worterbuch. Bearb. u. hrsg. 
v. Jos. Miiller. Berlin: Klopp, 1941. Lfg. 
79. 80: N-Nichte, 192 cols. M. 5. 

(Schéneweg, Harald.—Otto Ludwigs Kunst- 
schaffen und Kunstdenken. [Deutsche Ar- 
beiten d. Univ. Kéln. 16]. Jena: Diederichs 
[1941]. 131 pp. M. 6. 

Schriftsteller-Verzeichnis. Hrsg. v. d. 
Reichsschrifttumskammer. Jg. 7. 1942. 4°. 
M. 1.80 (for 3 mos.). 

Schréder, Franz Rolf. — Ingunar-Freyr. 
[Untersuchungen zur germanischen und ver- 
gleichenden Religionsgeschichte. Bd. 1.]. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1941. iv, 74 pp. M. 3.60. 

‘Schulz, Hans.— Deutsches Fremdworter- 
buch, fortgefiihrt v. Otto Basler. Bd. 2. (4 
Lfgn.) Lfg. 4. [Wérterbiicher d. Dt. Akade- 
mie.]. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1942. Pp. 409- 
748. 4°. 

Seume, Joh. Gottfr.—Spaziergang nach 
Syrakus im J. 1802. (Eingel. u. hrsg. v. 
Herm. Kasack.) [Pantheon-Ausg.]. Berlin: 
(Suhrkamp, 1942]. xx, 479 pp. M. 3.80. 

Thoma, Hans.—Hans Thoma. Sein Leben 
in Selbstzeugnissen, Briefen u. Berichten. 
[Hrsg. v.] Herm. Eris Busse. Mit 58 Abb. 
im Text u. auf Tafeln. Berlin: Propylien- 
Verl., 1942. 312 pp., family tree. M. 3.80. 

Thiirer, Gg.— Friedrich v. Tschudi als 
Dichter. Antrittsvorlesg. [Veréffentlichungen 
d. Handelshochschule St. Gallen. B, 7]. St. 
Gallen: Fehr, 1942. 52 pp. Fr. 3.50. 


Trivunac, Milo3. — Deutsche Lehnwort- 
forschung im siidslawischen Sprachraum. 
[Schriften d. Dt. wiss. Inst. in Belgrad. 2.]. 
Belgrad: Verlags-A. G. Siidost [1941]. 24 
pp. 75 Pf. 


'Triibners deutsches Wbch. Hrsg. v. Alfr. 
Gitze. Lfg. 34/36 = Bd. 4, Lfg. 7/9. Lfg. 
44/45 = Bd. 5, Lfg. 3/4. Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1942/1943. Pp. 337-518, 173-270. M. 5. 


Tuschke, Luise.—“ Fair Janet ” und “ Kong 
Valdemar og Hans S¢ster.” Ein Beitrag 
zur Frage der Beziehungen zwischen englisch- 
schottischen und skandinavischen volks- 
balladen. [Studien zur Volksliedforschung. 
pe Berlin: de Gruyter, 1940. vi, 94 pp. 


Walter, Karl.—Jeremias Gotthelf u. d. 
Elsa6. Briefe um d. “ Elsiss. Neujahrs- 


xxi 


blitter.” Mit 4 Abb. Kolmar i. EZ.: Verl. 
Alsatia, [1941]. 54 pp., 2 plates. M. 2.40. 

Wanner, Gg.—Die Mundarten d. Kantons 
Schaffhausen. Laut- u. Flexionslehre. Hrsg. 
von Hans Wanner. [Beitriige z. schweizerdt. 
Grammatik. 20]. Frauenfeld: Huber, 1941. 
xii, 227 pp., 1 map. Fr. 10. 

Wasserzieher, Ernst.—Schlechtes Deutsch. 
7. umgearb. Aufl. bes. v. Eugen Flad. Bonn, 
Berlin: Ferd. Diimmlers Verl., 1942. 71 pp. 
M. 1.35. 

Weigand, Kurt.—Situation u. Situations- 
gestaltung in der Tragédie. Diss. Frankfurt. 
Dresden: Dittert, 1941. 158 pp. 

Weinreich, Otto.—Antiphanes u. Miinch- 
hansen. Das antike Liigenmirlein v. d. ge- 
frornen Worten u. s. Fortleben im Abend- 
land. Mit e. Doppeltafel. [Sitzungsber. 
Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien. Philos.-hist. K1. 220, 
4]. Wien: Rohrer, 1942. 144 pp. M. 9. 

Westfalisches Urkundenbuch. Begr. vom 
Ver. f. Gesch. u. Altertumskunde Westfalens. 
10. Die Urkunden d. Bistums Minden 1301/ 
1325. Bearb. v. Rob. Krumbholtz. [Veréffent- 
lichungen d. Hist. Komm. d. Provinzialinst. 
f. Westf. Landes- u. Volkskunde. 1.]. Miin- 
ster: Aschendorff, 1940. xviii, 440 pp., 5 
plates. M. 12. 

Wiese, Benno v.—Herder. [Das Deutsche 
in d. dt. Philosophie. 10] [Stuttgart : Kohl- 
hammer, 1941]. Pp. 275-294. 60 Pf. 

Wossidlo, Rich., u. Teuchert, Herm. — 
Mecklenburgisches Wéorterbuch. Lfg. 8. Bi- 
taupierd bis Boot. Neuwmiinster : Wachholtz, 
1942. Cols. 897-1024. 4°. M. 2.40. 

Wrede, Adam.—Deutsche Volkskunde auf 
german. Grundlage. Mit Zeichnungen v. Phil. 
Schmidt. 2. umgearb. u. erw. Aufl. Oster- 
wieck: Zickfeldt, 1938. 228 pp. M. 5.80. 

Zeitschrift f. Mundartforschung. N. F. d. 
Teuthonista. Jg. 17. (4 Hfte). Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1941. iv, 224 S., 1 map. M. 24. 

(Zimmern, Froben Ch. Graf v.).—Wappen, 
Becher, Liebesspiel. Die Chronik der Grafen 
v. Zimmern, 1288 bis 1566. Auswahl und 
Einfiihrung von Johannes Biihler. Frank- 
furt : Societits-Verlag, 1940. 559 pp. M. 9.50. 

Zwingel, Walth. E.—Die Namen der Ge- 
markung Ober-Breidenbach. [Hessisches Flur- 
namenbuch. 26]. Marburg: Elwert, 1942. 
119 pp., 1 map. M. 3.00. 


FRENCH 


Dietrich, Alfred—Le Parler de Martigny 
(Valais). Sa position et son rayonnement 
dans l’évolution des patois du Bas-Valais. 
Zurich diss., 1943. 38 pp. 38 pp. + 10 maps, 
lithotyped. 

Dufrenoy, Marie-Louise.—L’Orient roma- 
nesque en France, 1704-89. Montreal: Beau- 
chemin, 1946. 380 pp. 
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Frey, Robert.— Das englische Lehnwort 
im modernsten Franzésisch (nach Zeitung- 
exzerpten von 1920-40). Zurich diss., 1943. 
141 pp. 

Hermann, Tage.—Den latinske Tradition 
i det férklassiske franske Drama (la trad. 
latine dans la trag. fr. avant la période 
classique), avec un résumé en frangais. 
Copenhagen: Jul. Hansens Forlag, 1941. 
294 pp. 

Jodelle.—CléopAtre captive. A Critical Ed. 
by L. B. Ellis. Philadelphia: 1946. x + 
128 pp. (Series in Romance L. and L. Extra 
Series, 9.) 

Jung, Kurt.— Die absolute Zukunft im 
Werke von Pierre Corneille. Zurich diss., 
1944. 104 pp. 

Keller, Dorette.—Bildkreise in Chateau- 
briand’s les Mémoires d’outre-tombe. Zurich 
diss., 1943. 71 pp. 

Klinger, Margrit.—Beitrag zur Kenntnis 
des familiiren, populiiren und vulgiiren 
Wortschatzes in den Briefen Gustave Flau- 
berts. Zurich diss., n. d. 109 pp. 

Liebling, A. J. and E. J. Sheffer.—La 
République du silence. The Story of French 
Resistance. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1946. x + 534 pp. $2.75. 

Lobeck, Konrad.—Die franzésisch-franko- 
provenzalische Dialektgrenze zwischen Jura 
und Saéne. Zurich diss., 1944. xii + 62 pp. 

Magne, Emile.— La Vie quotidienne au 
temps de Louis XIII. Paris: Hachette, 1942. 
254 pp. 

Peyre, Henri.—French Literature between 
1940 and 1944. New York: Am. Soc. of the 
Fr. Legion of Honor, 1945. 25 pp. 

Schmidt, Elisabeth.—Essai sur le style de 
Monique Saint-Hélier. Zurich diss., 1943. 
109 pp. 

Sgrensen, Hans.—La Poésie de Paul Valéry. 
Etude stylistique sur la Jeune Parque. 
Copenhagen: Arnold Busck, 1944. 405 pp. 

Wilson, N. S.— Teach Yourself French. 
Philadelphia: D. McKay, n.d. 239 pp. 


SPANISH 


Alfonso el sabio.— Setenario, ed. K. H. 
Vanderford. Buenos Aires: Inst. de filologia, 
1945. Ixxx + 271 pp. 

Buch, Hildegard.—E] lenguaje afectivo de 
Santa Teresa. Mewico: 1944. 91 pp. 

Mir6n, S.—Poesfas completas, ed. A. 
Castro Leal. Mezico: 1945. 372 pp. 

Edwards, Alberto (Miguel de Fuenza- 
lida)—Roman Calvo, el Sherlock Holmes 
chileno, ed. R. L. Grismer and Mary B. 
MacDonald. New York: Macmillan, 1946. 
x + 154 pp. $1.40. 

Gallegos Rocafull, J. M—tLos designios 
de Dios vistos a través de “ El Condenado 


r desconfiado” y otras comedias esp. 
Mewico: 1945. 338 pp. 

Garcia-Prada, Carlos.—Estudios hispano- 
americanos. Mexico: 1945. 338 pp. 

Graci4n y Morales, B., ed. P. Gringoire. 
Mewico: 1945. 96 pp. 

Guillén, Jorge—Cantico Fe de Vida. Ter- 
cera ed. Mezico: Litoral [N. Y.: Mace- 
millan], 1945. 412 pp. $3.75. 

Herrero Mayor, A.—Problemas del Idioma. 
Buenos Aires: 1945. 

Mateos, Agustin.—Etimologias latinas del 
espafiol. Mexico: 1945, 215 pp. 

Pattee, Richard. — Introduccién a la 
Civilzacién Hispanoamericana. Boston: 
Heath, 1945. xii + 304 pp. $1.80. 

Reyes, Alfonso.—Capitulos de Literatura 
espafiola. Mexico: 1945. 296 pp. 

Tres puntos de exegética literaria. 
1945. 80 pp. 

Russell, H. J.—The Most Common Spanish 
Words and Idioms. New York: Oxford U. 
Press, 1946. 55 pp. 

Valle-Inclan, Ramén de.—Sonata de estfo, 
ed. M. Nunn and B. Vann. Boston: Heath, 
1945. xii + 135 pp. $1.20. 

Waxman, S. M.—Conversation and Com- 
position based on La Alfombra Magica, a 
Novelette by A. H. Gibbs. Boston: Heath, 
1945. viii + 148 pp. $0.92. 

Wilson, N. S.— Teach yourself Spanish. 
Philadelphia: D. McKay, n.d. 242 pp. 


PORTUGUESE 


Camdes, Luis de.—Os Lusfadas, ed. J. D. 
M. Ford. Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 
1946. 451 pp. $4.00. (Harvard Studies in 
Romance Langs., 22.) 

Meireles, Cecilia—Rute e Alberto, ed. V. 
Joiner and E. J. Gates. Boston: Heath, 
1945. x + 162 pp. $1.40. 

Reno, M. F., V. Cioffari, R. A. Hall, Jr.— 
Spoken Portuguese. Basic Course. Boston: 
Heath, 1945. x + 512 pp. $2.52. 


GENERAL 


Acta Philologica Scandinavica, Tiddsskrift 
for nordisk Sprogforskning. Xv, XVI, XVII, 
Xvi, 3. Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1941-5. 

De Levie, Dagobert. — Basic Language. 
Eng., Fr., Ger., Russ. New York: Vanni, 
1946. 158 pp. $1.75. 
| Farinelli, Arturo. — Shakespeare, Kant, 
Goethe. 3 Reden. Berlin: Junker u. Diinn- 
haupt, 1942. 94 pp. M. 4. 

Koolhoven, H.— Teach yourself Dutch. 
Philadelphia: D. McKay, n.d. 204 pp. 

Millares Carlo, A—Compendio de Historia 
Universal de la literatura. Mewico: 1945. 
566 pp. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Bonnard, Georges. — L’importance du 
deuxiéme séjour de Gibbon & Lausanne 
dans la formation de Vhistorien. Reprinted 
from Mélanges d’histoire et de littérature 
offerts & Monsieur Charles Gilliard. Lau- 
sanne: 1944. Pp. 400-420. 


Defoe, Daniel, The Meditations of, ed. 
George Harris Healey, now first printed. 
Cummington: The Cummington Press, 1946. 
Pp. x + 26. $7.50. 

Dubois, Marguerite-Marie. — A!lfric, ser- 
monnaire, docteur et grammairien. Paris: 
Droz, 1943. Pp. viii + 422. 

Les Eléments latins dans la poésie 
religieuse de Cynewulf. Ibid., 1943. Pp. vi 
+ 226. 

Elyot, Sir Thomas.— Of the Knowledge 
which maketh a wise man, ed. E. J. Howard. 
Oxford, Ohio: Anchor Press, 1946. Pp. xxxiv 
+ 260. $5.00. 

Gibbon, Edward.—Le journal 4 Lausanne, 
17 Aofit 1763-19 Avril 1764, ed. Georges 
Bonnard. Lausanne: Librairie de L’Uni- 
versité, F. Rouge, 1945. Pp. xxx + 326. 

Lanier, Sidney.—Centennial edition of the 
works of, ten volumes, edited by Charles R. 
Anderson. I, Poems and poem outlines, ed. 
Charles R. Anderson. Pp. xe + 396; 1, The 
science of English verse and essays on music, 
ed., Paull F. Baum. Pp. xlviii + 341; mm, 
Shakspere and his forerunners, ed., Kemp 
Malone. Pp. xxiv + 419; Iv, The English 
novel and essays on literature, ed., Clarence 
Gohdes and Kemp Malone. Pp. xi + 400; 
V, Tiger-lilies and Southern prose, ed., Gar- 
land Greever and Cecil Abernethy. Pp. lx + 
358. VI, Florida and miscellaneous prose, 
bibliography, ed., Philip Graham. Pp. xxv 
+412. vi-x, Letters, ed., Charles R, An- 
derson and Aubrey H. Starke. Pp. lxiii + 
400, 446, 511, 538. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1945. $30.00. 

Le Clair, Robert Charles—Three Ameri- 
can travellers in England, James Russell 
Lowell, Henry Adams, Henry James. Lan- 
caster: Lancaster Press, 1945. Pp. x + 223. 

More, Saint Thomas. Moreana 1478-1945, 
a preliminary check list of material by and 
about, ed. Frank Sullivan and M. P. Sulli- 
van. Kansas City: Rockhurst College, 1946. 
Pp. vi + 168, lithotyped. 

Powell, W. C.—Christopher Anstey: Bath 
Laureate, U. of Pa. diss. Philadelphia: 1944. 
Pp. iv+ 249 + 16; lithotyped. 


Xxili 


Starnes, De W. T. and G. E. Noyes.—The 
English Dictionary from Cawdrey to John- 
son, 1604-1755. Chapel Hill: U. of N. C. 
Press, 1946. Pp. xxviii+ 299. $3.50. 


GERMAN 


‘Abraham a Sancta Clara—Werke. Aus 
dem handschriftlichen Nachla&B . . . hrsg. 
v. d. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien. Bearb. v. 
Karl Bertsche. (3 Bde.) 1. Bd. Wien: Holz- 
hausen, 1943. x, 640 pp. M. 20. 

Bach, Adf.—Deutsche Namenkunde. 1. Die 
dt. Personennamen. Mit 3 Kt. Skizzen. 
[Grundriss d. german. Philologie. 18, 1]. 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1943. xxi, 630 pp. M. 18. 

Bacmeister, Ernst. —Der dt. Typus der 
Tragédie. Dramaturg. Fundament. Berlin: 
Theaterverl. Langen/Miiller [1943]. 122 pp. 
M. 4.80. 

Bartels, Ad.—Geschichte d. dt. Literatur. 
19. Aufl. Braunschweig: Westermann, 1943. 
xvi, 851 pp. M. 8.30. 

| Bibliographie der Rezensionen. Nach Titeln 
geordn. Verzeichnis v. Besprechungen dt. u. 
auslind. Biicher u. Karten. Bd. 76. Lfg. 1. 
Leipzig: F. Dietrich, 1943. 176 pp. M. 54. 

Brandenburg, Erich. — Die Ahnen Karl 
Augusts von Sachsen-Weimar [Philol.-hist. 
Kl. d. Siichs. Akad. d. Wiss. Bd. 44, 4]. 
Leipzig: Hirzel, 1943. 172 pp. 4°. M. 11. 

Braune, Wilh.—Abriss d. ahd. Grammatik 
mit Beriicks. des Altsiichsischen. 7. Aufl. 
Bearb. v. Karl Helm. [Sammlg. kurzer Gram- 
matiken german. Dialekte. C, 1]. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1943. 70 pp., 2 plates. M. 3. 

Bremisches Urkundenbuch. Im Auftr. d. 
Senats d. Freien Hansestadt Bremen hrsg. 
v. Herm. Entholt. Bd. 6. Lfg. 2. Bremen: 
Geist, [1943] pp. 129-290. 4°. M. 8. 

Brentano, Clemens. — Ausgew. Gedichte. 
(Zum 100, Todestage unter Benutzung d. 
handschriftl. Nachl. neu hrsg. v. Sophie 
Brentano u. Rud. Alex. Schréder). Berlin: 
Suhrkamp [1943]. 243 pp. M. 2.40. 

‘ Busch, Ernst.—Die Idee des Tragischen in 
d. dt. Klassik. [Dt. Vierteljahrsschr. f. 
Literaturwissenschaft u. Geistesgesch. Buch- 
reihe. 26]. Halle: Niemeyer, 194—. 165 pp. 

Corpus der altdeutschen Originalurkunden 
bis zum J. 1300. Hrsg. v. Frdr. Wilhelm f. 
Fortgef. v. Rich. Newald. Lfg. 21. Lahr: 
Schauenburg, 1943. [Bd. 2], pp. xxxvi, 769- 
812. 4°. M. 16, 


Cucuel, Ernst u. Eckert, Hermann.—Die 
Insechriften des badischen Main- und Tauber- 
grundes. [Die deutschen Inschriften. Bd. 1, 
Heidelberger Reihe. Bd. 1.]. Stuttgart: 
Metzler, 1942. xxiv, 222 pp. M. 45. 


Curts, Paul Holroyd.—Basic German. A 
Brief Introduction to the German Language. 
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Revised Ed. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1946. 
xv, 128 pp. 

‘ Deutsche Literatur, Die, des Mittelalters. 
Verfasserlexikon. Gegr. v. Wolfg. Stammler. 
Unter Mitarb. zahlreicher Fachgenossen hrsg. 
v. Karl Langosch. Bd. 3. (7 Lfgn.) Lfg. 5/7. 
Shin-Rynstetten. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1943. 
Cols. 641-1166. M. 16.50. Vol. 3 complete: 
M. 36.50. 

‘Deutsche Wortgeschichte. Hrsg. v. Frdr. 
Maurer u. Fritz Stroh. [Grundriss d. ger- 
man. Philologie. 17, 1-3]. 1: Vorgeschichte, 
Germanentum. Dt. Friihzeit. Héfisches Ritter- 
tum. Spiites Mittelalter. 2: Humanistische 
Strémungen. Luther u. d. nhd. Schriftsprache. 
Barock. Vernunftsprachtum, Klassik u. 


Romantik. Das 19. Jh. Englische Einfliisse. | 


Aufstieg d. Volkes. 3: Stimme u. Land- 
schaften, Stiinde u. Berufe, Geschichte der 
Namen. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1943. 292, 480, 
320 pp. M. 48. 

Donaueschinger Passionsspiel, Das. — Mit 
Einleitung u. Anmerkungen auf Grund der 
Hs. hrsg. v. Eduard Hartl. [Deutsche Litera- 
tur in Entwicklungsreihen. Drama des 
Mittelalters. Bd. 4.]. Leipzig: Reclam, 1942. 
287 pp. M. 9. 

Frank, Ernst.—Clemens Stephani. Ehren- 
rettung und volkstiimliche Nachrichten tiber 
Leben und Werk des Egerliinder Dichters 
aus Buchau in Westbéhmen, Mit 24 S. Faks. 
Briinn, Miinchen: Rohrer [1944]. 36 pp. 
M. 4.50. 

Goethe im Elbogener Lindchen. (Feder- 
zeichnungen von Karl Stratil). Prag: Volk 
u. Reich Verl. (1944). 129 pp. M. 3.80. 

Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. Im 
Auftr. d. Dt. Akad. hrsg. v. Julius Petersen 
u. Herm. Schneider. [Etwa 9 Bde.]. 1 Herm. 
Schneider, Heldendichtung, Geistlichendich- 
tung, Ritterdichtung. Neugestaltete u. verb. 
Ausg. mit 38 Tafeln. Heidelberg: Winter, 
1943. xvi, 604 pp. M. 24. 

Gillitzer, Berta—Die Tegernseer Hymnen 
des Cgm. 858. Beitriige zur Kunde des 
Bairischen und zur Hymnendichtung des 15. 
Jh. Miinchen: Kommission fiir Mundart- 
forschung der Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., 1942. 
xii, 143 pp. M. 5.50. 

Grénbech, Vilhelm.—Kultur und Religion 
der Germanen. 3 Auflage. Bd. 1. Hamburg: 
Hanseatische Verlags-Anstalt, 1942. 343 pp. 
M. 12. 

Hahn, Ludw.—Die Flurnamen der Ge- 
markung Weinheim bei Alzey. [Hessisches 
Flurnamenbuch 25.] Marburg: Elwert, 1942. 
69 pp., 1 map. M. 3. 

Hallwachs, Wolfg. — Riickerts 


Gaselen. 


[Neue Forschung. 36.] Diss. Géttingen. Ber- 
lin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1942. 
M. 6.30. 


Hauptmann, Gerhart.—Studien zum Werk 


144 pp. 


xxiv 


und zur Persénlichkeit. Dem Dichter zum 
80. Geburtstag dargeboten vom Deutschen 
Institut der Universitit Breslau. Breslau: 
Korn, 1942. 238 pp. M. 8. 

Heidegger, Martin. — Hélderlins Hymne 
“ Wie wenn am Feiertage. .. .” Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 194]. 31 pp. M. 1.60. 

Herder, Johann Gottfried.— Mensch und 
Welt. Eine Zusammenfassung des Gesamt- 
werkes von Erich Ruprecht. Jena: Diede- 
richs, 1942. 530 pp. M. 5.50, 

Hermann, Eduard.—Sind der Name der 
Gudden und die Ortsnamen Danzig, Gdingen 
und Graudenz gotischen Ursprungs? [Nach- 
richten v. d. Akademie d. Wissenschaften zu 
Gittingen. Philol.-histor. Klasse, 1941. 1.] 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1941. 
85 pp. M. 5. 

‘Hermes, Johann Timotheus. — Sophiens 
Reise von Memel nach Sachsen. Auswahl 
aus der Erstausg. v. 1770-72. Hrsg. v. Fritz 
Briiggemann. [Deutsche Literatur in Ent- 
wicklungsreihen. Aufklirung. Bd. 13.] Leip- 
zig: Reclam, 1941. 333 pp. M. 9. 

Heusser, Nelly. — Barock und Romantik. 
Versuch einer vergleichenden Darstellung. 
[Wege zur Dichtung. Bd. 38.] Frauenfeld: 
Huber, 1942. 173 pp. Fr. 6.50. 

(Jahresverzeichnis der Schweizerischen 
Hochschulschriften. Jg. 45. 1941/42. Basel: 
Univ. Bibliothek, 1943. 117 pp. Fr. 4.50. 

Keller, Gottfried. — Simtl. Werke. Auf. 

Grund des Nachlasses besorgte u. mit e. wiss. 
Anh. vers. Ausg. 12. Martin Salander. Roman. 
Hrsg. v. Jonas Friinkel u. Carl Helbling. 
Bern: Benteli, 1943. 517 pp. Fr. 10. 
Der Landvogt von Greifensee. Ed. by 
Barker Fairley. [Blackwell’s German Texts]. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1945. xxii, 109 pp. 7s. 
6d. 

Kindermann, Heinz.—Theater u. Nation. 
{Reclams U. B. 7563]. Leipzig: Reclam 
[1943]. 64 pp. 35 Pf. 

‘Klinger, Friedrich Maximilian.—Romane. 
Bearb. v. Spreckelmeyer. [Deutsche Litera- 
tur in Entwicklungsreihen. Irrationalismus. 
Bd. 14.] Leipzig: Reclam, 1941. 301 pp. 
M. 9. 

Kétzschke, Rud.—Die Heimat der mitteldt. 
Bilderhss. des Sachsenspiegels. Mit 2 farb. 
u. 12 schwarzen Abb. [Berichte iib. d. Ver- 
handlungen d, Siichs. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Leip- 
zig. Philol.-hist. Kl. Bd. 95, 1943, Heft 2). 
Leipzig: Hirzel, 1943. 79 pp. M. 4. 

Kopernikus, Nikolaus.—Bildnis e. grofen 
Deutschen. Neue Arbeiten d. Kopernikus- 
Forschg. m. Ausziigen aus  kopernikan. 
Schriften in dt. Sprache. Hrsg. v. Fritz 
Kubach. Mit 26 Abb. Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 
1943. x, 378 pp. M. 10.50. 

+ Kiipper, Heinz.—Bibliographie zur Tristan- 
sage. [Deutsche Arbeiten der Universitit 
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Kéln. Bd. 17.] Jena: Diederichs, 1941. 127 
pp. M. 6. 

Kymeus, Johannes.—Des Babsts Hercules 
wider die Deudschen. Wittenberg 1538. Als 
Beitrag zum Nachleben des Nicolaus v. Cues 
im 16. Jh. eingel. u. hrsg. v. O, Henzel. 
[Sitzungsberichte d. Heidelberger Akademie 
d. Wiss. Philos.-hist. Klasse. Jg. 1940/41. 
No. 6] Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1941. 88 
pp. M. 4.50. 

Langer, Norbert.—Die deutsche Dichtung 
seit dem Weltkrieg. Von Paul Ernst bis 
Hans Baumann. (2. erginzte Aufl.) Karls- 
bad: Kraft, 1941. 388 pp. M. 10. 


Langosch, Karl—Das “Registrum mult- 
orum auctorum” d. Hugo v. Trimberg. Unter- 
suchungen u. kommentierte Textausgabe. 
[German. Studien, 235.] Hab.-Schrift Ber- 
lin. Berlin: Ebering, 1942. 309 pp. M. 18. 


Lersch, Eugen.—Das Wort “ Deutsch.” 
Sein Ursprung und seine Geschichte bis auf 
Goethe. [Das Abendland. Bd.7.] Fraitkfurt: 
Klostermann, 1942. 116 pp. M. 5. 


Ludwig. Otto Ludwig-Jahrbuch. Jahres- 
gabe d. Otto-Ludwig-Vereins. Hrsg. v. Wilh. 
Greiner. Jg. 14. 1942. Weimar: Bohlau 
[1941]. 120 pp. M. 2. 

Maurer, Friedrich. — Nordgermanen und 
Alemannen. Studien zur germanischen und 
friihdeutschen Sprachgeschichte, Stammes- 
und Volkskunde. Strassburg: Hiinenburg- 
Verlag, 1942. 182 pp. M. 8.40. 

‘Mockenhaupt, Benedict.— Die Frémmig- 
keit im Parzival Wolframs v. Eschenbach. 
Beitriige zur Geschichte des religidsen Geistes 
in der Laienwelt des deutschen Mittelalters. 
Bonn: Hausieia, 1942. xvi, 287 pp. M. 9.50. 

Niederdeutsches Jahrbuch.—Jahrb. d. Ver. 

f. niederdt. Sprachforschung. Jg. 67/68. 1941/ 
1942. Neumiinster: Wachholtz, 1943. 216 
pp. 1 map. M. 8. 
Shmann, Emil. — Der italienische Einflu6& 
auf d. dt. Sprache bis z. Ausgang d. Mittel- 
alters, Aus: Mélanges Langfors. [Annales 
Acad, Scient. Fenn. B. 50, 5]. Helsinki: 
1943. Pp. 493-505. Mk. 10. 

Preisker, Herbert.—Goethe, wie ihn seine 
Zeitgenossen sehen. Berlin: Mittler, 1942. 
67 pp. M. 1.20. 

'Rosenquist, Arvid.—Der franziésische Ein- 
fluss auf die mhd. Sprache in der 2. Hilfte 


philologique de Helsinki (Helsingfors) XIV]. 


Roth, Wilibald—Die Mundart des engeren 
Egerlandes, Lautlehre. Reichenberg: Kraus, 
1940. 138 pp. M. 4. 

Schmid, (Rather. — Chamisse als Natur- 

ine Bibliographie. Leipzig: 
Koehler, 1942. 175 pp. M12. 


fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Stilkritik. 
Hrsg. v. Theophil Spoerri und Emil Staiger. 
Jahrgang 1. 1942 (4 Hefte). Ziirich: 
Atlantis-Verlag, 1942. Fr. 10. 

Warland, Joseph Louis Hubert.—Glossar 
und Grammatik der germanischen Lehn- 
woérter in der wallonischen Mundart Mal- 
medys. Paris: Librairie E. Droz, 1940. 337 
pp. Fr. 90. 

Weigel, Karl Theodor. — Ritzzeichnungen 
in Dreschtennen des Schwarzwaldes. [Wérter 
und Sachen. N. F, Bd. 1.] Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter, 1942. 75 pict. 55 pp. M. 6. 

Weitzenbick, Georg.— Die Mundart des 
Innviertels besonders von Miihlheim. Laut- 
kunde. Halle: Niemeyer, 1942. vi, 119 pp. 
M. 7.60. 

Weniger, Erich.—Goethe und die Generale. 
Leipzig: Insel-Verlag, 1942. 221 pp. M. 6.50. 

Wissenschaft im Volkstumskampf. Fest- 
schrift.— Erich Gierach zu seinem 60. Ge- 
burtstag iiberreicht von Freunden, Schiilern 
und Fachgenossen. Reichenberg: Kraus, 
1941. viii, 490 pp. M. 18. 

Zeidler, Johs.—Die deu. Turnsprache bis 
1819. Diss. Leipzig. [Untersuchungen z. 
Gesch. d. dt. Sprache. 2.]. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1942. viii, 139 pp. M. 9.60. 

Zeitschrift fiir sudetendeutsche Geschichte. 
Jg. 5. Enth. Festgabe fiir Alb. Brackmann 
und Erich Gierach. Briinn: Rohrer, M. 2.50. 


FRENCH 


Bayle, Francis—Les Idées politiques de 
Joseph de Maistre. Paris: Domat-Mont- 
chrestien, 1945. 168 pp. 

Beneit.—La vie de Thomas Becket, po®me 
normand du XII¢ siécle, publ. p. Bérje 
Schlyter. Lund: Gleerup, 1941. vi + 204 pp. 
(Et. romanes de Lund, 4.) 

Bolle, Louis——Paul Valérie ou conscience 
et poésie. Geneva diss., 1944. 149 pp. 

Chartier, Alain.—La Belle Dame sans 
mercy et les poésies lyriques, éd. Arthur 
Piaget. Paris: Droz, 1945. xv + 67 pp. 
Chevassus, Schumann et Boudet.—Diction- 
naire pratique anglais-américain-frangais, 
fr.-angl.-am. Paris: Plon, 1945. 425 pp. 
Delcourt, Marie. — Jean Schlumberger, 
essai critique. Paris: Gallimard, 1945. 275 pp. 
Du Bellay.—Les Antiquitez de Rome et 
les Regrets, éd. E. Droz. Paris: Droz, 1945. 
xxii + 165 pp. 

Edelman, Nathan.—Attitudes of Seven- 
teenth-Century France toward the Middle 
Ages. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. 
xvi + 460 pp. $4.00. 

Eigeldinger, Marc.—L’Evolution dynamique 
de l'image dans la poésie francaise du 
romantisme & nos jours. Neuchatel diss., 


Trivium, Schweizerische Vierteljahrsschrift 


1943. 315 pp. 
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Ernst, F. and H. S. Schwarz.—Lectures 
francaises. 1, Elementary. 0, Intermediate. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1946. viii + 221 
+ viii + 304 pp. $1.75. $1.85. 

Faure-Favier, Louise. — Souvenirs sur 
Guillaume Apollinaire. Paris: Grasset, 1945. 
243 pp. 

Flaubert.—Bouvard et Pécuchet, éd. René 
Dumesnil. 2 vol. Paris: Belles-Lettres, 1945. 

Henriot, Emile.—Courrier littéraire. XVIIIe 
siécle. 2 vol. Paris: Daubin, 1945. 

Lafitte-Houssat, Jacques.—Origines des 
noms de localités de Aube. Troyes: Grande 
Impr., 1945. 16 pp. 

Léonard, E.-G.—Mistral, ami de la science 
et des savants. Paris: Horizons de France, 
1945. 170 pp. 

Lindsay, F. W.— Dramatic Parody by 
Marionettes in Eighteenth Century Paris. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. 185 
pp. $3.00. 

Madaule, Jacques.—Le nationalisme de 
Maurice Barrés. Marseilles: Sagittaire, 1943. 
272 pp. 

Mauriac, Fr.—La Rencontre avec Barrés. 
Paris: Table ronde, 1945. 123 pp. 

Moreau, Pierre.— Victor Giraud. Paris: 
Bonne Presse, 1944. 179 pp. 

Morier, Henri—Le Rythme du vers libre 
symboliste étudié chez Verhaeren, Henri de 
Régnier, Vielé-Griffin et ses relations avec 
le sens. I. Chez Verhaeren. Geneva diss., 
1943. 262 pp. 

Rostand, Francois. — L’Imitation de soi 
chez Corneille. Paris: Boivin (1946). 115 pp. 

Rousseaux, André. — Le Prophéte Péguy. 
4e et 5¢ parties. Neuchdétel: Eds, de la 
Baconniére, 1946. 381 pp. 

Rouveyre, André. — Apollinaire. Paris: 
Gallimard, 1945. 271 pp. 

Russell, T. W.— Voltaire, Dryden, and 
Heroic Tragedy. New York: Columbia U. 
Press, 1946. x +178 pp. $2.50. 

Sideleau, Arthur.—Chansons de Geste. 
Montreal: Eds. Lumen (1945). 312 pp. 

Silvain, René.— Rimbaud le précurseur. 
Paris: Boivin, 1945. 176 pp. 

Souriau, Maurice.— René Bazin. 
Bonne Presse, 1945. 177 pp. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


Agostini de del Rio, A. & Angel del Rio.— 
Del solar hispanico; lecturas. New York: 
Dryden, 1945. x -+ 393 pp. $2.35. 

Alegria, Fernando.—Lautaro, joven Liber- 
tador de Arauco. New York: Crofts, 1946. 
xii + 163 pp. $1.60. 

Atkinson, W. C.—British Contributions to 
Portuguese and Brazilian Studies. London: 
Longmans, 1946. 39 pp. 1s. 


Paris: 


Cuesta, Jorge, José Gorostiza, etc—Una 
botella al mar. Conversacién epistolar a 
propésito del libro “suefios” de Bernardo 
Ortiz de Montellano. Mewxico: 1946. 61 pp. 

Duniway, Katherine.—Comedias interpre- 
tadas. New York: Upshaw, 1945. 104 pp. 
$1.00. 

Giiiraldes, Ricardo.—Don Segundo Sombra, 
ed. E, W. Plimpton and M. T. Fernandez. 
New York: Holt, 1945. xii + 184 + xcii pp. 
$1.40. 

Sanz, R. B.—Spanish for All. New York: 
Barnes and Noble, 1945. xii + 267 pp. $2.00. 

Spaulding, R. K. and Leonard, I. A.— 
Spanish Review Grammar. New York: Holt, 
1945. xi-+ 333 pp. $1.75. 

Tibon, Gutierre—Amé¢rica. Setenta Siglos 
de la Historia de un nombre. Mewico: 1945. 
220 pp. 

RUSSIAN 


Chekov, A. P.—The Russian text of three 
plays: Uncle Vanya, Three Sisters, The 
Cherry Orchard. Cambridge: Univ. Press 
[N. Y.: Macmillan], 1946. 168 pp. $1.50. 

Fastenberg, Rashelle—Everybody’s Rus- 
sian Reader. New York: Lang. Student 
Press, 1945. xii + 129 pp. $2.00. 

Lavrin, Janko.—Russian Poetry; reader 1, 
18th-19th century lyrics. London: Black- 
well, 1946. viii+ 153 pp. 7s. 6d. 
Tolstoy; an Approach. New York: 
Maemillan, 1946. 166 pp. $2.00. 

Pushkin, A. S.—Poems, tr. Walter Morison, 
ed. J. Lavrin. London: Allen, 1945. 54 pp. 
5s. 

Tolstoy, Leo.—Captive in the Caucasus, 
tr. Schoenberg and Domb. London: Harrap, 
1945. 46 pp. 2s, 6d. 


GENERAL 


Coleman, A. P. and M. M.—Mickiewiczana, 
articles, trans., bibliogs. of interest to stu- 
dents of Mickiewicz. New York : Klub Polski, 
Columbia U., 1946. iv + 56 pp. lithotyped. 
$1.00. 

Leach, H. G—A Pageant of Old Scandi- 
navia. Princeton: Princeton U. Press for 
Am.-Sean. Foundation, 1946. xvi + 350 pp. 
$3.75. 

Maverick, L. A—China a Model for Europe. 
San Antonio: Paul Anderson, 1946. xii+ 
334 pp. lithotyped. 

Peretti, Aurelio—Epiremma e Tragedia, 
studio sul dramma attico arcaico. Florence: 
1939. xii + 307 pp. 

Porru, Giulia. — Studi d’indianistica in 


Ialia dal 1911 al 1938. Florence: Le Mon-| 


nier, 1940. viii + 257 pp. 
Stout, W. W.—Bullets by the Billion 
Detroit: Chrysler, 1946. 77 pp. ' 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Bagster-Collins, J. F..—George Colman, the 
younger (1762-1836). New York: Kings 
Crown, 1946. Pp. 367. $3.00. 

Bate, Walter Jackson—From classic to 
romantic, premises of taste in eighteenth- 
century England. Cambridge: Harvard U. 
Press, 1946. Pp. x + 195. -3.00. 

Blackmore, Sir Richard.—Essay upon wit, 
Joseph Addison, Freeholder, No. 45. Intro. 
by R. C. Boys. Ann Arbor: The Augustan 
Reprint Society, 1946. Pp. ix + 189-235, 
3223-81. $.60. (Series I, Essays on Wit, No. 
1) Photo-lithoprint. 

Boas, Frederick S., ed.—The year’s work 
in English studies, Volume XxIv_ (1943), 
Oxford: Oxford U. Press, 1945. Pp. 245. 

Boas, Frederick S.— An introduction to 
Stuart drama. London (and New York): 
Oxford U. Press, 1946. Pp. viii + 443. 
$4.00. 

Cooke, John Esten—Poe as a literary 
critic, Edited with an introduction and 
notes by N. Bryllion Fagin. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. Pp. x + 15. 
One plate. $1.00. 

Carroll, Sister M. Thomas Aquinas.—The 
venerable Bede: His spiritual teachings. A 
diss. Washington, D.C.: Catholic U. of 
America Press, 1946. Pp. x + 270. 
in Mediaeval history, New series, 
X). 

Dunbar, Howard Hunter.—The dramatic 
career of Arthur Murphy. New York: 
1946. Pp. ix+ 339. (MLA Revolving 
Fund Series, XIv). 

_ Fulton, A. R. ed.—Drama and theatre 
illustrated by seven modern plays. Draw- 
ings by Richard Smith. New York: Holt, 

1946. Pp. 556. $1.90. 

Gaynor, Frank. — International business 
dictionary in five languages—English, Ger- 
man, French, Spanish, Italian.. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1946. Pp. viii + 452. 
56.00. 

Hanford, James Holly.—A Milton hand- 
book: Fourth edition. New York: Crofts, 
1946. Pp. xi + 465. $2.50. 

Harding, D. P.—Milton and the Renais- 
sance Ovid. Urbana: U. of I. Press, 1946. 
Pp. 105. $1.50. (Illinois Studies in Lang- 
uage and Literature, Vol. xxx). 


Hoffman, Frederick J., Allen, Charles and 
Ulrich, Carolyn F.—The little magazine, A 
history and a bibliography. Princeton: 


Princeton U. Press, 1946. 
$3.75. 

Knickerbocker, William S., ed.—Twentieth 
century English. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1946. Pp. 460. $5.00. 

Mackenzie, Barbara A.— Shakespeare’s 
sonnets: their relation to his life. Cape 
Town: Maskew Miller, 1946. Pp. x + 82. 

Nelan, Thomas Philip.—Catholic doctrines 
in Spenser’s poetry. [An abridgement of a 
N. Y. U. diss.] New York: N. Y. U. Press, 
1946. Pp. 20. 

Nicolson, Marjorie Hope.— Newton de- 
mands the muse: Newton’s “ Opticks” and 
the eighteenth century poets. Princeton: 
Princeton U. Press, 1946. Pp. ix + 178. 
$2.00. (History of Ideas Series, No. 11). 

Percy, Thomas and Farmer, Richard. — 
The correspondence. Edited by Cleanth 
Brooks. The Percy Letters (D. N. Smith and 
and C. Brooks, General editors), 11. Baton 
Rouge: L. S. U. Press, 1946. Pp. xviii + 
218. $3.50. 

Pons, Emile.—Sire Gauvain et le chevalier 
vert, traduction avec le texte en regard, une 
introduction et des notes. Paris: Aubier, 
1946. Pp. 266 (Bibliothéque de Philologie 
Germanique, IX). 

Prouty, Charles T., ed.—Studies in honor 
of A. H. R. Fairchild. Columbia: U. of 
Mo. Press, 1946. Pp. 191. $2.00. (The 
University of Missouri Studies, xx1, No. 1). 

Radford, Edwin.—Unusual words and how 
they came about. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1946. Pp. ii+ 318. $3.75. 

Reed, Isaac.—Diaries (1762-1804). Edited 
by Claude E. Jones. Berkeley, Cal.: Univ. 
of Cal. Press, 1946. Pp. xi+ 334. (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Eng- 
lish, Vol. X). 

Rollins, Hyder E.—Keats’ reputation in 


Pp. ix + 440. 


America. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard, 1946. 
Pp. 147. $5.00. 
Shakespeare, William.— Sixteen plays. 


Edited by G. L. Kittredge, with a preface 
by A. C. Sprague. New York: Ginn and Co., 
1945. Pp. yiii+ 1541. $4.75. 

Sullivan, Frank and Sullivan, Majie Pad- 
berg.—Moreana, 1478-1945. A preliminary 
check list of material by and about Saint 
Thomas More. Kansas City, Mo.: Rock- 
hurst College, 1946. Multityped. 

Tillotson, Geoffrey.—The moral poetry of 
Pope. Newcastle upon Tyne: The Literary 
and Philosophical Society, 1945. Pp. 32. 
2s. 

Weber, Carl J.— Hardy in America, a 
study of Thomas Hardy and his American 
readers. Waterville: Colby College Press, 
1946. Pp. x + 321. 

Wordsworth, William. — The 
works, III. 
Helen Darbishire. Owford: 
Pp. xxii + 596. $6.50. 


poetical 


Edited by E. de Selincourt and 
OUP, 


1946, 
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GERMAN 


Fulst, K., Scholz, A., Talmantas, J.— 
Litanisch- deutsches Wérterbuch (2 Tle.) 
1, A-N. Kowno: Valstybine Leidiska, 1943. 
XLVI, 605 pp. M. 6— 

'Grisebach, Eberh—Jacob Burckhardt als 
Denker. Bern: Haupt, 1943. 344 pp. Fr. 
9.- 

Korrodi, Edu.—Geisteserbe d. Schweiz- 
Schriften v. Albrecht von Haller bis zur 
Gegenwart (2. umgearb. Aufl.). Hrlenbach- 
Ziirich: Rentsch, 1943, 431 pp. M. 6- 
‘Paracelsus, Theophrastus: Paracelsus. 
Seine Weltschau in Worten d. Werkes. Hrsg. 
v. Erwin Jaeckle. Ziirich: Atlantis-Verl. 
[1942]. 385 pp. M. 6.50. 

Smal-Stockyj, Roman.— Die germanisch- 
deutschen Kultureinfliisse im Spiegel der 
ukrainischen Sprache. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1942. 
v, 282 pp. Illustr. M. 15, 

‘Steiner, Hans.—Der Begriff der Idee im 
Schaffen Otto Ludwigs. [Wege zur Dichtung. 
Bd. 37.] Frauenfeld: Huber, 1942. 279 pp. 
Fr. 9.50. 

Stoeckicht, Otto. — Sprache, Landschaft 
und Geschichte des Elsass. [Deutsche Dia- 
lektgeographie. Bd. 42.] Marburg: Elwert, 
1942. ix, 252 pp. M. 9, 


DUTCH 


Grootaers, L.—De nederlandsche Dialect- 
studie in 1944. Toponymie & Dialectologie. 
XIx (1945), 329-46. 

De neusklinker in het antwerpsch 
Dialect. Antwerp: De Sikkel, 1946. 8 pp. 

Van de Kerckhove, L.—* Liquiritia ” in 
de zuidnederlandse Dialecten. Toponymie 
é€ Dialectologie, xtx (1945), 319-27. 4 maps. 


FRENCH 


Adenet le Roi.—Berte aus grans pies, ed. 
U. T. Holmes, Jr. Chapel Hill: 1946. 109 
pp. (U. of N. C. Studies in Romance L. and 
L., 6). 

Autin, Albert. — Ferdinand 
Paris: Lethielleux, 1945. 39 pp. 

Bachelin, Henri.— Nos paysans d’aprés 
Jules Renard. Moulins: Crépin-Leblond, 
1945. 163 pp. 

Balzac.—L’Illustre Gaudissart, éd. Charles 
Moulin. Paris; Eds. H. et R., 1945. 109 pp. 

Barksdale, N. P.—Paul Bourget’s Literary 
Ideas as Expressed in His Critical Writings. 
Abstract of U. of Ill. diss., 1946. 13 pp. 

Bezzola, R. R.—Les Origines.et la forma- 
tion de la litt. courtoise en occident (500- 
1200). I. La tradition impériale de la fin 
de lantiquité au XI¢ s. Paris: Champion, 
1944. 396 pp. 


Brunetiére. 


Bisson, Laurence.—A Short History of 
French Lit. 
1945. 159 pp. 

Brady, Sister M. R.—Thought and Style 
in the Works of Léon Bloy. Cath. U. diss., 
Washington, 1945. xiv + 242 pp. 

Canu, Jean.—Flaubert, auteur drama- 
tique. Paris: Ecrits de France, 1946. 151 

Carcassonne, Ely.—Fénelon. L’homme et 
Veuvre. Paris: Boivin, 1946, 171 pp. 

Chateaubriand. —Itinéraire de Paris 4 
Jérusalem, éd. crit. par Emile Malakis. 2 v. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. 
xxxviii + 407 + 492 pp. $12.50. 

David, Maurice.— Initiation 4 Charles 
Péguy. Paris: La Nouvelle éd., 1945. 131 
pp- 

Dédéyan, Charles.—Fssai sur le Journal 
de voyage de Montaigne. Paris: Boivin, n.d. 
218 pp. 

Montaigne chez ses amis anglo- 
saxons, 2 v. /bid., n.d. 448 + 118 pp. 

Delarue-Mardrus, Lucie —Un Garcon nor- 
mand, ed. R. T. House and Fr. Frauchiger. 
Boston: Heath, 1946. xvi 208 pp. $1.20. 

Etudes romanes dédiées & Mario Roques. 
Paris: Droz, 1946. 235 pp. 

Fuchs, Max.—Précis de litt. théatrale. I. 
France. Des origines & la période classique. 
Paris: Eds, L. H. L., 1945. ix + 87 pp. 

Guéguen, Pierre.—Potsies de Racine, les 
tragédies nautiques, les passions. Paris: 
Eds. du Rond-Point (1946). 343 pp. 

Huguet, Edmond, Mélanges de _ philologie 
et @histoire litt. offerts 4. Paris: Boivin, 
1940. xiii + 489 pp. 

Jeanroy, A.—Histoire sommaire de la 
poésie occitane des origines & la fin du 
XVIII¢ s. Paris: Didier, 1945. 184 pp. 

Jouve, Raymond.—Comment lire Paul 
Claudel. Paris: Aux Etudiants de France, 
1946. 88 pp. 

Kany, C. E. and Dondo, M.— Spoken 
French for Students and Travelers. Boston: 
Heath, 1946. x +219 pp. $1.28. 

Laurriére, Emile—A. de Vigny, sa vie et 
son euvre. 2 v. Paris: Grasset, 1946. 
444 + 346 pp. 

Louys, Pierre. —Poemes, éd. V.-G. le 
Dantee. 2 v. Paris: A. Michel, 1945. 

Lynes, Carlos, Jr—Chateaubriand as @ 
Critic of French Literature. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. 109 pp. $1.29. 
(J. H. Studies in Romance, 46). 

Mandach, André de.—Moliére et la Co- 
médie de meurs en Angleterre. Neuchatel 
diss., 1945. 128 pp. 

Marguerite de Navarre. — Heptaméron. 
Introd. de Jean Porcher. T. I. Paris: Eds. 
du Pavois, 1945. xii -+ 211 pp. 
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Maxwell, Ian.—French Farce & John Hey- 
wood. Melbourne and London: Melbourne 
U. Press and Oxford U. Press, 1946. 175 pp. 
12/6. 

Mesnard, Pierre—De Villon & Rimbaud, 
les jeux de l’amour et de la mort. Algiers: 
Chaix, 1945. 157 pp. 

Morel, Robert.—La Littérature clandes- 
tine, 1940-44. Périgueuw: Fanlac, 1945. 
62 pp. 

Perret, J.-P.—Les Imprimeries d’Yverdon 
au XVIIe et au XVIIIe siécle. Neuchatel 
diss., 1945. 465 pp. 

Rhys, Oliven (ed.)—An Anglo-Norman 
Rhymed Apocalypse with Commentary. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1946. xlx + 164 pp. 
30s. 

Ronsard.—Odes choisies, éd. Michel Sa- 
panet. Périgueux:; Eds. L. H. S., 1943. 
75 pp. 

Poémes, éd. André Barbier. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1946. xx + 204 pp. 7/6. 

Rousseau, J.-J.—Discours sur les Sciences 
et les Arts, éd. critique par G. R. Havens. 
New York: M. L. A., 1946. xiv + 278 pp. 

Rufener, Helen La R.—Biography of a 
War Novel, Zola’s La Débécle. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1946. 125 pp. $2.75. 

Rutebeuf—Onze Poémes concernant la 
croisade, publ. p. Julia Bastia et E. Faral. 
Paris: Geuthner, 1946. 143 pp. 


Seinte Resureccion, La, from the Paris 
and Canterbury MSS., ed. begun by T. A. 
Jenkins and J. M. Manly, completed by M. 
K. Pope and J. G. Wright. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1943. exxxvi + 82 pp. 

Silvain, René.—Rimbaud le précurseur. 
Paris: Boivin, 1945. 176 pp. 

_Soupault, Philippe—Eugéne Labiche, sa 
vie, son wuvre. Paris: Sagittaire, 1945. 
189 pp. 

Tuzet, Héléne.— Voyageurs francais en 
Sicile au temps du romantisme (1802-48). 
Paris: Boivin, 1945. 502 pp. (Et. de litt. 
etrangére et comparée. ) 

Varney, Jeanne V.— Pronunciation of 
French, trans. by Esther Egerton Ann 
Arbor: Edwards Bros., 1946. 245 pp. litho- 
typed. 

_ Walker, T. C.—Chateaubriand’s Natural 
Scenery, a study of his descriptive art. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. 
185 pp. $2.75. (J. H. Studies in Romance, 
extra vol. 21.) 

Weiler, Maurice—Ia Pensée de Renan. 
Grenoble: Bordas, 1945. 223 pp- 
_Weiman, Ralph.—Common Usage Dic- 
tionary. Fr.-Eng., Eng.-Fr. New York: 
Crown Pubs., 1946. 278 pp. $3.00. 

Zévaés, Alexandre.—Zola, Paris: Nouv. 
Rev. crit., 1946. 317 pp- 


ITALIAN 


Apollonio, M.—Introduzione allo studio 
della narrativa italiana dell’800 da Foscolo 
a Verga. Milano: Ist Ed. Cisalpino, 1945. 
105 pp. 

Aretino, P.—Lettere. 
tolani. Torino: Einaudi, 1945. 
L. 90. 

Bernardino (San) da Siena.—Saggi e 
ricerche pubblicati nel quinto Centenario 
della morte (1444-1944). Milano: Vita e 
Pensiero, 1945. 483 pp. L. 150. 

Cavalcanti, G.—Istorie fiorentine. A cura 
di G. Di Pino. Milano: Martello, 1944. 
444 pp. L. 720. 

Di Capua, F.—Insegnamenti retorici me- 
dievali e dottrine estetiche moderne nel 
“ De Vulgari Eloquentia ” di Dante. Napoli: 
Loffredo, s. d. [1945]. 130 pp. 

Ferrero, G. G.—Alfieri. Torino: Chian- 
tore, 1945, 477 pp. L. 250. 

Fiorentino, G. (Ser.)—I] Pecorone e due 
racconti anonimi del *300. A cura di S. 
Battaglia. Milano: Bompiani, 1944. 208 
pp. L. 180. 

Li Gotti, E.—JIntroduzione allo studio 
della filologia e della letteratura italiana. 
Palermo: Palumbo, 1946. 112 pp. L. 200. 
La poesia musicale nel sec. Xiv. 
Palermo: Palumbo, 1944. 104 pp. L. 200. 

Marti, M.—Cecco Angiolieri e i  poeti 
autobiografici tra il 200 e il 300. Galatina: 
a cura degli Amici del Libro, 1945-46. 168 
pp. L. 130. 

Momigliano, A.—Cinque saggi. 
Sansoni, 1945. 175 pp. L. 54. 
... Elzeviri. Firenze: Le Monnier, 
234 pp. L. 160. 

Nardi, B.—Nel mondo di Dante. Roma: 
“Edizioni di storia e letteratura,” 1944. 


A cura di S. Or- 
272 pp. 


Firenze: 


382 pp. 

Sigieri di Brabante nel pensiero del 
rinascimento italiano. Roma: Edizioni 
italiane, 1945. 183 pp. 


Oriani, A—Romanzi. Bologna: Cappelli, 
1945. 752 pp. 

Poeti lirici moderni e contemporanei (da 
Parini a M. Luzi), con l’interpretazione di 
G. De Robertis. Firenze: Le Monnier, 1945. 
370 pp. L. 130. 

Praz, M.—Ricerche anglo-italiane. Roma: 
“Edizioni di storia e letteratura,” 1944. 
367 pp. L. 400. 

Prezzolini, Giuseppe—Repertorio biblio- 
grafico della storia e della critica della 
letteratura italiana dal 1932 al 1942. New 
York: Vanni, 1946. Vol. 1: A-L. 331 pp. 


Sticco, M.—Pensiero e poesia in S. Ber- 
nardino da Siena. 2a ediz. rifatta. Milano: 
365 pp. L. 80. 


Vita e Pensiero, 1945. 
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Toffanin, G.—I1 Tasso e l’eta che fu sua. 
Napoli: Libr. Scientificea Editr., 1945. 144 
pp. L. 350. 

SPANISH 


Agustini, Delmira.— Poesias completas. 
Prél. y sel. de A. Zum Felde. Buenos Aires: 
Edit. Losada, 1944. 197 pp. 

Alpern, H. and Martel, J.—Misterios y 
problemas para la practica de la conver- 
sacién. Boston: Heath, 1946. viii + 204 
pp. $1.40. 

Castrillo, Eilene L.—A Pan American 
Journey. Boston: Heath, 1946. xii + 301 
pp- $1.60. 

Contin Aybar, P. R.—Antologia poética 
dominicana, Ciudad Trujillo: El Diario, 
1943. 310 pp. 

Cordero y T., E.—Poetas y escritores 
polanos, 1900-43. Puebla: Edit. “ Nieto” 
(1943). 562 pp. 

Donoso, Armando (ed.)—Algunos cuentos 
chilenos. Buenos Aires: Espasa-Calpe, 1943. 
152 pp. 

Grases, P.—Del porqué no se escribié el 

“Diccionario matriz de la lengua castel- 
lana” de Rafael Maria Baralt. Caracas: 
Escuela Técnica Industrial, 1943. 86 pp. 
La singular historia de un drama y 
de un soneto de Andrés Bello. Caracas: 
Artes Graficas, 1943. 94 pp. 
La trascendencia de la actividad de 
los escritores espafioles e hispanoameri- 
canos en Londres, de 1810 a 1830. Caracas: 
Edit. Elite, 1943. 79 pp. 

Harris, J. and A. Lévéque.—Conversa- 
tional French for beginners. New York: 
Holt, 1946. xxiv + 438 + lxiii pp. 

Inaebnit Henry, R. A—San Martin en 
nuestra poesia. Buenos Aires: Edit. India, 
1943, 298 pp. 

Islas Escarcega, L.— Vocabulario cam- 
pesino nacional. Meico: 1943. 410 pp. 

Lasplaces, Alberto.—Antologia del cuento 
uruguayo. 2 v. Montevideo: Cl. Garcia, 
1943-4. 

Loudet, E.—Lectras argentinas en Centro 
América. Costa Rica: Impr. Nacional, 


1943. 281 pp. 
Luce, Allena—Vamos a cantar. Songs 
of Spain and of the Americas. Boston: 


Heath, 1946. viii+ 104 pp. $.52. 

Malaret, A——Semfntico americana (notas). 
Puerto Rico: Imp. San José, 1943. 128 pp. 

Martinez, Y.—E] pensamiento de Esteban 
Echeverria. Buenos Aires: Lautaro, 1943. 
167 pp. 

Monterde, Fr. (ed.).—Novelistas hispano- 
americanos. Mexico: Ediciones Mensaje, 
1943. 219 pp. 

Morales, E.—Antologia poética argentina, 
Buenos Aires: Edit. Americana, 1943. 473 


Pp- 


Morgado, B.—Eclipse parcial del teatro 
chileno, Santiago: Senda, 1943. 21 pp. 

Ortega Torres, J. J—Poesif colombiana, 
Bogota: Libr. Colombiana, 1942. 609 pp. 

Othén, Manuel José.—Breve antologia 
liriea. Mexico: Univ. Potosina Auténoma, 
1943. 113 pp. 

Parra, Teresa de la.—Blanca Nieves y 
Compafiia, ed. C. Gareia-Prada. Bostom 
Heath, 1946. xiv + 234 pp. $1.36. 

Peers, E. Allison (ed.).—Spanish Golden 
Age, Poetry and Drama. Liverpool: Inst. 
of Hispanic Studies, 1946. viii + 212 pp. 
25 s. 

Picon-Salas, Mariano.—Apologia de la 
pequefia nacién. Universidad de Puerto 
Rico, 1946. 37 pp. 

Pinilla, N—La generacién chilena de 1842, 
Santiago: Univ. de Chile, 1943. v + 227 pp. 

Rossi, V.—‘ Martin Ferrero,” su autor 
y su anotador. Cérdoba: Impr. Argentina, 
1943. 56 pp. 

Rubio, David.—The Mystic Soul of Spain. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Science and Art, 
1946. 94 pp. $1.50. 

Silva Valdés, Fernan.—Antologia poética, 
1920-40. Buenos Aires: Edit. Losada, 1943. 


163 pp. 
Torres, T.—E1 humorismo y la sftira en 
México. Mexico: Edit. Mexicana, 1943. 


354 pp. 

Turk, L. H.—Asi se aprende el espaiiol. 
Boston: Heath, 1946. viii + 234 pp. 
Practical Spanish. Ibid., 1946. x+ 
241 pp. $1.46. 

Weiman, R. and 0. A. Succar.—Common 
Usage Dictionary, Sp.-Eng., Eng.-Sp. New 
York: Crown Pubs., 1946. 303 pp. $3.00. 

Yunque, A.—Poetas sociales de la Argen- 
tina, 1810-1943. 2 v. Buenos Aires: Edit. 
Problemas, 1943. 

GENERAL 

Brown, Francis—The War in Maps. An 
Atlas of the N. Y. Times Maps. New York: 
Oxford U. Press, 1946. 199 pp. $2.50. 

Constitution of the Federal Peoples 
Republic of Yugoslavia. Washington: Em- 
bassy of Yugoslavia, 1946. 48 pp. 

Profit and Loss in the Enterprise System™. 
New York: Nat. Asso. of Manufacturers, 
1946. 48 pp. 
The Role of Prices and Price Determ! 
nation. New York: Nat. Asso. of Manufac- 
turers, 1946. 50 pp. 

Sherwin, R. T.—The Viking and the Red 
Man. tv. The Old Norse Origin of the 
Algonquin Language. Bronaville 8, N. ¥.: 
Author, 5 Bogert Place, 1946. iv + 220 pp. 

Skard, Sigmund.—The Use of Color ™ 
Literature. A survey of research. Phil: 
adelphia: Am. Philosophical Soc., 1946. 
87 pp. $1.25 (Proceedings, xc, no. 3.) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Altick, Richard D.—Preface to critical 
reading. New York: Henry Holt, 1946. 
Pp. xix + 321. $1.60. 

Bush, Douglas—English literature in the 
earlier 17th century, 1600-1660. Oxford: 
OUP, 1945. Pp. vi + 621. $7.50. 

Chambers, E. K.—English literature at 
the close of the Middle Ages. Oxford: OUP, 
1945. Pp. 247. $5.00. 

Diekhoff, John S.—Milton’s Paradise Lost: 
A commentary on the argument. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1946. Pp. 161. $2.00. 

Emery, John P.—Arthur Murphy: An emi- 
nent English dramatist of the eighteenth 
century. Philadelphia: Univ. of Penn. 
Press, 1946. Pp. ix+ 224. One plate. 
$3.50. (Temple University Publications). 

Grierson, H. J. C. and J. C. Smith—A 
critical history of English poetry. New 
York: Oxford U. Press, 1946. Pp. viii + 
593. $5.00. 

Jones, H. M.—The literature of Virginia 
in the seventeenth century. Boston: Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1946. 
Pp. 47. (Memoirs of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences). 

Pin'o, V. de S., ed.—Essays and Studies 
by men.bers of the English Association, xxxI 
(1945). Oaford: OUP, 1946. Pp. 106. 
$2.50. 

Studies in English: 1945-1946. By mem- 
bers of the Department of English, Uni- 
vers'iy of Texas. Austin: U. of Texas, 
1946. Pp. 199. One plate. (Contains essays 
by R. A. Law, R. ©. Stephenson, Joseph 
Jones, Leo Hughes, A. H. Scouten, L. J. 
Teagarden, T. M. Cranfill, H. M. Campbell, 
T. G. Steffan). 


GERMAN 


‘Berend, Eduard.—Jean Paul und die 
Schweiz [Die Schweiz im deutschen Geis- 
tesleben. 89. Bdchen.]. Frauenfeld: Huber 
& Co. [1943]. 131 pp- 

Fiedler, H. G.—Textual Studies of Goethe’s 
Faust with two Illustrations and a Map. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1946. 92 pp. 
10s. 6d. 

Flemming, W.—Wesen und Aufgaben 
Volkhafter Literaturgeschichtsschreibung. 
Breslau: F. Hirt, 1944. 128 pp. M. 4.60. 


; Freitag, Franz.—Mundart und Volkstum 
in Niederdonau. [Niederdonau, Natur u. 
Kultur. H. 28]. Leipzig: Karl Kiihne, 1944. 
60 pp. M. 6, 


Frey, Fritz—Die Flurnamen von Hand- 
schuhsheim. Mit. 1 Kt. [Oberrheinische 
(Badische) Flurnamen. Bd. 3. H. 4]. Hei- 
delberg: Winter, 1944. 78 pp. M. 4. 

Frings, Theodor.—Die Stellung der Nie- 
derlande im Aufbau des Germanischen. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1944. 67 pp., Map. M. 
3.40. 

Goethe. — Friederike von Sesenheim in 
Goethes Worten und Liedern. Aus “ Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit.” Friederikenlieder. 
Hrsg. von Camill Schneider. Kolmar i. E.: 
Alsatia-Verlag [1944]. 67 pp. M. 1.25. 

[Graedener-Hattingberg, Magda von].— 
Rainer Maria Rilka und Benvenuta [d. i. 
Magda von Graedener-Hattingberg], Ein 
Buch des Dankes. Wien: Andermann [1944]. 
306 pp. M. 6.80. 

Grénlund, Constance.—Studien zu Peter 
Probst, dem Niirnberger Dramatiker und 
Meistersinger. Mit einer Neuausgabe der 
Lieder und Spriiche. [Lunder germanis- 
tische Forschungen. 17.] Lund: Gleerup, 
1945. 218 pp. Kr. 12. 

Grolman, Adf. von.—Deutsche Dichtkunst 
u. franz. “Art poétique.” Berlin: Otto 
Miiller, 1943. 79 pp. M. 2.30. 

Grunewald, Gottfried—Die mittelnieder- 
deutschen Abstraktsuffixe. Diss. Lund. 
[Lunder germanistische Forschungen. 13]. 
Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup [1944]. xvi, 266 
pp. Kr. 12. 

{ Halbe, Max.—Scholle und Schicksal. Die 
Geschichte meiner Jugend. (Neue, durchges, 
u. tiberarb. Ausg.). Salzburg: Bergland- 
Buch. [1944]. 396 pp. 

‘ Heidegger, Martin.— Erliuterungen zu 
Hélderlins Dichtung. [Neuauflage]. Frank- 
furt a. M.: Klostermann [1944]. 50 pp. 
M. 2.50. 

! Hellingrath, Norbert von. — Hdlderlin- 
Vermiichtnis. Eingel. v. Ludwig Pigenot. 2. 
verm. Aufl. Miinchen: Bruckmann, 1944. 
279 pp. M. 5.80. 

Hensel, Walther.—Auf den Spuren des 

Volksliedes. Sprachl. u. musikal. Betrach- 
tungen als Beitriige zu s. Wesensschau 
(Kleine Volksliedkunde). Kassel: Biiren- 
reiter Verl. [1944]. 101 pp. M. 3. 
} Heselhaus, Klemens.—Annette von Droste- 
Hiilshoff. Die Entdeckung des Seins in der 
Dichtung d. 19. Jhs. Halle: Niemeyer, 1943. 
187 pp., 1 plate. 4°. M. 7.60. 

Heusler, Andreas. — Nibelungensage und 
Nibelungenlied. Die Stoffgeschichte des 

deutschen Epos dargestellt. 4. Ausg. Dort- 
mund: F. W. Ruhfus, 1944. 182 pp. M. 5.40. 

Holderlin, Friedrich.—Briefe. Ausgewihlt 
und herausgegeben von Friedrich SeebaB&. 
Wien: Kirschner [1944]. 471 pp. M. 6.50 

Hofacker, Erich P.—German Literature as 
reflected in the German-Language Press of 
St. Louis prior to 1898, [Washington Univ, 
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Studies—New Series Language and Litera- 
ture—No. 16.] St. Lowis: 1946. 125 pp. 
Huth, Otto.—Vesta. Untersuchungen zum 
indogermanischen Feuerkult. Hab. Schrift 
Tiibingen. [Archiv f. Religionswiss. Beihft. 
2]. Leipzig: Teubner, 1943. vit, 166 pp. 
M. 10. 
+ Ibel, 
Goethe, Schiller, Hélderlin, Kleist. 


Rudolf. — Weltschau der Dichter. 
[1.-6. 


Tausend]. Jena: Diederichs [1944]. 506 
pp. M. 7.50. 
Iduna. Jahrbuch der Héderlin-Gesell- 


schaft. Hrsg. von Friedrich Beissner u. Paul 
Kluckhohn. Jahrg. 1. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1944. v, 233 pp. M. 10. 

Justi, Karl—Winckelmann u. seine Zeit- 
genossen. 4. Aufl. Mit e. Einf. v. Ludw. 
Curtius. 1.-2. Leipzig: Koehler & Amelang, 
1943. XXxII, 778 pp.; 712 pp. M. 25. 

‘Kern, Hans.— Vom Genius der Liebe. 
Frauenschicksale der Romantik. Berlis: 
Deu. Buch-Gemeinschaft [1944]. 338 pp. 

Kindermann, Heinz.— Hebbel und das 
Wiener Theater seiner Zeit. Wien: Frick 
Verl. [1943]. 54 pp., 7 plates. M. 3.80. 

Kittel, Paula M.—Der Wortschatz der 
Biihnenprosa in Goethes “ Faust ” Bearbeitet 
von Paula M. Kittel Mit einem Vorwort von 
A. R. Hohlfeld. Zweite, verm. u. verb. Aufl. 
Besorgt von Norbert Fuerst. Madison, Wis.: 
Dept. of German. 1946. 31 pp. 

Kletzl, Otto—Kampf gegen Teufel und 
Tod im Spiegel altdeutscher Kunst. [Vor- 
triige u. Aufsitze Reichsuniversitit Posen]. 
Posen: Kluge & Stréhm, 1943. 32 pp. M. 
2.25. 

Kluge, Friedr.— Etymologisches Warter- 
buch der dt. Sprache. Mit Unterstiitzung 
durch Wolfgang Krause bearb. von Alfr. 
Gétze. 12. u. 13. unveriind. Aufl. Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1943. xv, 740 pp. 4°. M. 18. 


Kopernikus-Forschungen.—Hrsg. v. Johs. 
Papritz u. Hans Schmauch . . . [Deutsch- 
land u. d. Osten. 22]. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1943. 
Vill, 233 pp. M. 10. 

Korién, Gustav.— Die mittelniederdeut- 
schen Texte des 13. Jahrhunderts. Beitriige 
zur Quellenkunde und Grammatik des 
Friihmittelniederdeutschen. [Lunder ger- 
manistische Forschungen Bd. 19.] Lund: 
Gleerup, 1945. 252 pp. Kr. 15. 

Kralik, Dietr. von.— Die geschichtlichen 
Ziige der dt. Heldendichtg. [Wiener wiss. 
Vortriige u. Reden. 8]. Wien: Ringbuchh., 
1943. 38 pp. M. 1.20. (Expanded from 
Almanach Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, Jg. 89. 
1940). 

*Kunisch, Hermann.—Rainer Maria Rilke. 
Dasein und Dichtung. Berlin: Duncker & 
Humblot, 1944. 114 pp. M. 4.80. 


Kurz, Isolde. — Aus meinem Jugendland 


xxxii 


[Neuauflage]. Tiibingen: R. Wunderlich 
[1944]. 390 pp. M. 6.80. 

Kutscher, Artur.—Léns-Brevier. Miinchen: 
Zinnen-Verl. [1944]. 165 pp. M. 6.50. 

Langenbucher, Hellm., u. Ruoff, Wilh— 
Deutsche Gegenwartsdichtung. Hrsg. 2 
(Hans Carossa, Kurt Kluge, E. G. Kolben- 
heyer, Herybert Menzel, Agnes Miegel. Wilh. 
Schiifer, Wilh. v. Scholz, Emil Strauss). 
[Der dt. Tauchnitz. 144]. Leipzig: Tauch- 
nitz, 1943. 378 pp. M. 2.40. 

Marzell, Heinr.—Wé6rterbuch d. dt. Pflan- 
zennamen. Mit Unterstiitzung d. Preuss. 
Akad. d. Wiss. bearb. unt. Mitwirkung v. 
Wilh. Wissmann. (Bd. 1. 9 Lfgn.). Cra- 
taegus —Cytisus u. Erklirung d. botan 
Namen A-C. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1943. Cols. 
1233-1412. 4°. M. 5. (Vol. 1. M. 45.). 

Maurer, Friedr.—Nordgermanen u. Ale- 
mannen. Studien zur german. u. friihdt. 
Sprachgeschichte, Stammes- u. Volkskunde. 


2. Aufl. [Arbeiten vom Oberrhein. 1.] 
Strassburg: Hiinenburg Verl. 1943. 182 pp. 
1 map. M. 8.40. 


Miiller, Joh. Gottwerth.—Siegfried v. Lin- 
denberg. Humor.-satir. Roman aus d. 18. 
Jh. Neu hrsg. v. Emil Weber (2. Aufl.) 
Wedel; Alster Verl. [1943]. 302 pp. M. 4. 

Obenauer, Karl Justus.—E. M. Arndt und 
die Gegenwart. [Kriegsvortriige d. Univ. 
Bonn. 78]. Bonn: Univ. Buchdr. 1943. 
15 pp. 35 Pf. 

Oehler, Fritz. — Die Welt des neuen dt. 
Volksliedes. [Musik u. Schrifttum. 3.]. 
Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1943. 174 pp. M. 5. 

Reinsch, F. H.—The Correspondence oi 
Johann Caspar Goethe [Univ. of Calif. 
Publ. in Mod. Philol. Vol. 28, No. 2]. 
Berkeley: Univ. of California. Press, 194. 
Pp. vi, 25-62, 1 plate. 

Rheinisches Wérterbuch.—Bearb. u. hrsg. 
v. Josef Miiller. Lfg. 89-90: Platz-Prutt. 
Berlin: Kiopp, 1943. Cols. 961-1152. M. 4. 

Rosegger, Peter—Das Leben in seinen 
Briefen. Hrsg. u. mit lebensgeschichtl. Ver 
Lindungen versehen von Otto Janda. Wet 
mar: Boéhlau, 1943. 340 pp. 7 plates. M 
6.50. 

Schellenberg, Ernst Ludw.—Das Buch der 
dt. Romantik. 2. neubearb. Aufl. Mit 3! 
Bildern. Bamberg: Buchners Verl. 194°. 
356 pp. M. 9. 

Schillers Werke. Nationalausgabe. Im 
Auftrag d. Goethe- u. Schiller-Archivs, 4 
Schiller-National-Museums u. d. Dt. Akad. 
hrsg. v. Julius Petersen u. Gerh. Fricke (3 
Bde.), 1. Gedichte in der Reihenfolge ihre: 
Erscheinens 1776-1799. Hrsg. v. Jul. Peter 
sen u. Frdr. Beifner. Weimar: Bohlat, 
1943. 439 pp. M. 8. 

» Schwietering, Jul.—Der Tristan Gottfrieds 
von Stra&burg und die Bernhardische My* 
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tik. [Aus: Abhandl. d. Preu&. Akad. d. 
Wiss. Phil.-hist. Kl. Jg. 1943]. Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1943. 26 pp. 4°. M. 2. 

Singer, S.—Mittelhochdeutsches Lesebuch 
Texte des 14. Jhs. Hrsg. unter Mitarbeit von 
Marga Bauer und Gertrud Sattler. Bern: 
A. Francke AG., 1945. 115 pp. 

Sinninghe, J. R. W.—Katalog der nieder- 
lind. Miarchen-, Ursprungssagen-, Sagen-, 
und Legendenvarianten. [FF-Communica- 
tions, 55, 1]. Helsinki; Leipzig: Harras- 
sowitz, 1943. 148 pp. M. 3.60. 

Spranger, Edu.—Goethes Weltanschauung. 
Reden u. Aufsitze. Leipzig: Insel-Verl. 
1943. 255 pp. M. 5. 

Fritz.—Goethe und die Weltlitera- 
tur. Bern: A. Francke AG., [1946]. 408 


pp- 

Thiele, Herb.—Friedrich Hélderlin. Leben 
u. Vermiichtnis. Metz: Pfleger, 1943. 93 
pp. M. 4. 

Urkunden, Die, der Brixner Hochstifts- 
archive 1295-1336. Unter Mitw. v. Bertha 
Richter-Santifaller hrsg. v. Leo Santifaller 
u. Heinr. Appelt. 2. Einleitg. Register. Sie- 
gelabb. mit 1 hist.-geogr. Uhersichtskt. u. 28 
Tafeln. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1943, 478 pp. M. 
18. 


Die, der Markgrafen von Meissen u. 
Landgrafen v. Thiiringen. 1419-1427. Im 
Auftr. d. Sachs. Staatsreg. bearb. v. Hubert 
Ermisch u. Beatrix Dehne, geb. Reissig. 
Hrsg. v. Hans Beschorner. [Codex diplo- 
maticus Saxoniae. Hauptt. 1, Abt. B, Bd. 4]. 
XIx, 508 pp. 4°. M. 30. 

— Die, des Stadtarchivs Aarau. Hrsg. 
m. Unterstiitzung d. Stadt Aarau. Bearb. v. 
Gg. Boner. [Aargauer Urkunden. 9]. Aarau: 
Sauerlinder, 1942. vi, 528 pp. 4°. M. 21. 

Verdeyen, R—Het Naembouk van 1562 
Tweede druk van het Nederlands-Frans 
Woordenboek van Joos Lambrecht. [Biblio- 
théque de la Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres de Université de Liége.. Fascicule 
xcviit]. Liege: Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres, 1945. CXxxxI, 258, 12 pp. 

Weber, Alfr.—Das Tragische und die 
Geschichte. Hamburg: Goverts, 1943. 446 
pp. M. 16.50 

Wehrli, Max.—Das geistige Ziirich im 18. 
Jh. Texte u. Dokumente v. Gotthard Hei- 
degger bis Heinr. Pestalozzi. Hrsg. Zurich: 
Atlantis-Verl. [1943]. 375 pp. Fr. 9.60. 

Wentzlaff-Eggebert, Friedr. Wilh.—Opfer 
u. Schicksal in Hélderlins “Hyperion” u. 

Empedokles.” Vortr. Strassburg: Hiinen- 
burg-Verl. 1943. 24 pp. M. 1.25. 

Wostry, Wilh—Germania, Teutonia, Ale- 
mannia, Bohemia. [Abh. d. Dt. Akad. d. 
Wiss. in Prag. Philos.-hist. K]. 6]. Reichen- 
berg: Kraus, 1943. 52 pp. 4°. M. 2.80. 

ZeiGig, Karl—Die Flurnamen der Stadt 


Penig, Kreis Rochlitz. Mit. 3 Kt. [Sichs. 
Flurnamenverzeichnisse. 2]. Dresden: Lan- 
desverein Siichs. Heimatschutz, 1943. 59 pp. 
M. 2.10. 

Ziesemer, Walther. — PreuGisches Worter- 
buch. Sprache u. Volkstum Nordestdeutsch- 
lands. Im Auftr. u. m. Unterstiitzg. d. 
PreuB. Akad. d. Wiss., d. Dt. Forschungs- 
gemeinschaft . . . bearb. Lfg. 21 [= Bd. 2, 
Lfg. 7]. Kénigsberg: Grife und Unzer, 
1943, pp. 369-432. 4°. 


FRENCH 


Alcoforado, M.—Les Lettres de la reli- 
gieuse portugaise, éd. Ch. Forot. Lyons: 
I. A. C., 1945. lxiii+ 51 pp. Fr. 24. 

Arnavon, Jacques.— Morale de Moliére. 
Paris: Eds. universelles, 1945. 232 pp. Fr. 
100. 

Arnold, Paul.—Frontiéres du _ théatre. 
Paris: Eds. du Pavois, 1946. 283 pp. Fr. 
120. 

Boileau.—L’Art poétique, éd. Henri Bénac. 
Paris: Hachette, 1946. 94 pp. Fr. 35. 

Bonnefoy, G.-F.—La Pensée religieuse et 
morale d’Alfred de Vigny. Paris: Hachette, 
1946. xxiii+ 463 pp. Fr. 250. 

Boyer, Georges.—Réflexions sur la poésie. 
Paris: Messein, 1946. 32 pp. 

Bruyelle, Roland.—Les Personnages de la 
comédie de Moliére. Paris: Debresse, 1946. 
143 pp. Fr. 64. 

Canu, Jean.—Barbey d’Aurevilly. Paris: 
Laffont, 1946. 491 pp. Fr. 210. 

Catalogue général des livres imprimés de 
la Bibliothéque Nationale. T. CLXvIt. 
Schnur-Schultz. Paris: Impr. Nat., 1945 
1192 cols. 

Chateaubriand. — Mémoires d’outre-tome 
[Extraits], éd. Camille Audiguier. Paris: 
Eds. Diderot, 1945. 108 pp. Fr. 20. 

Corneille.—Polyeucte, éd. Guy Michaud. 
Paris: Hachette, 1946. 124 pp. Fr. 35. 

Garreau, Albert.—Barrés, défenseur de la 
civilisation. Paris: Eds. des loisirs, 1945. 
176 pp. Fr. 46. 

Hazard, Paul—La Pensée européenne au 
XVIIléme siécle de Montesquieu a Lessing. 


2 tomes. Paris: Boivin (1946). 301+ 
377 pp. 
Lalou, René (ed.).—Les Plus beaux 


poémes francais. Paris: Presses univ., 1946, 
289 pp. 

Moliére——Amphitryon, éd. Pierre Mélése, 
Paris: Droz, 1946. xl+ 121 pp. Fr. 75. 

Montesquieu.— Lettre persanes et Con- 
sidérations, éd. G. Bénézé. Paris: Eds. 
Diderot, 1945. 114 pp. Fr. 65. 

Mortier, Raoul.—La Chanson de Roland. 
Paris: Bonne Presse, 1945. 192 pp. Fr. 80. 

Peter, René.—Le Théatre et la vie sous la 
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Troisiéme République. lre époque. Paris: 
Eds. litt. de France, 1945. ix + 273 pp. 
Fr. 120. 

Pirard, Le P. Pierre—Huysmans. Paris: 
Bonne Presse, 1945. 81 pp. Fr. 24. 

Prévost.—Hist. du Chevalier des Grieux 
et de Manon Lescaut. Ed. Gilbert Lely. 
Paris: Le Frangois, 1946. xix +195 pp. 
Fr. 81. 

Quinche, Philippe.—Les thémes principaux 
de Veuvre poétique de Charles Guérin 
(1873-1907). Bale diss., 1945. 152 pp. 

Rimbaud, Arthur.—Ouvres complétes, éd. 
Le Dantec. Paris: Eds. de Cluny, 1945. 
316 pp. Fr. 950. 

Rouillard, C. D.—The Turk in French His- 
tory, Thought, and Literature (1520-1660). 
Paris: Boivin (1940). 700 pp. [On account 
of the German invasion copies have been, 
until recently, unavailable. ] 

Soyer, Jacques.—A propos de Jean de 
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